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EDITOR’S NOTE 


From the next issue there will be changes in the set-up of 
the Editorial Committee of the Bengal Past and Present. The 
last change occurred after the sad demise of Professor N. K. 
Sinha, Editor of the journal when Dr. P. C. Gupta was elected 
Honorary Editor of the journal in 1974. The first issue under 
the new Editorial Committee was published in 1977 (January — 
June 1975 issue). The Editorial Committee then consisted of 
Dr. Hiren Chakrabarti, Dr. Ashin Dasgupta and Dr. Pradip 
Sinha. The Committee in the last eight years underwent several 
changes. The last comprised of Dr. Hiren Chakrabarti, Dr. 
Nilmani Mukherji, Dr. P. C. Mahtab and Sri Sobhan Basu. 
The main reason for the delay in publication was not lack of 
articles for the journal. or want of enthusiasm on the part of 
the members of the Co. mittee. The responsibility for the 
delay in publication was due to unfortunate condition in many 
of the printing presses in Calcutta and financial difficulties of 
the Society. When after Professor N. K. Sinha's death the 
journal was first published it had run two years behind time 
and the issue for 1975 was published in 1977. The reasons 
have been stated on several occasions. 

I owe my thanks to the contributors, members of the Edi- 
torial Committee for the help I have received from them, the 
Vice-Presidents and the Treasurer. It has been felt that the 
fnancial organisation of the journal is not perhaps as strong 
as it should be. I hope that the new Committee will be able to 
take such steps which will make it possible to bring out the 
issues more regularly. 


24 June 1985 P.C.G. 


THE CONCEPT OF UNIVERSAL RELIGION IN 


RAMMOHUN ROY 


ARVIND SHARMA 
Temple University, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


I 


Raja Rammohun Roy (1772-1833) has been 
hailed not only as the Father of Modern India,* 
and as the first great modern Hindu,” but is 
also said to have been ‘so much ahead of his 
time that he seriously contemplated a universal 
religion which would some day be accepted by 
the whole of mankind'.? It is with the last 
aspect of his life and thought that we are parti- 
cularly concerned here. | 


II 


It will be useful to begin with a survey of the 
Roy’s contacts with the major religious tradi- 
tions of mankind, for there seems to be little 
doubt that ‘he had been brought by his pioneer 
studies in Comparative Religion to Univer- 
salismn'.* One may begin first with his back- 
ground. In an autobiographical letter" to a 
friend he described his ancestry and his early 
life till the age of sixteen thus : 
My ancestors were Brahmins of a high 
order, and, from time immemorial, were 
devoted to the religious duties of their race, 
down to my fifth progenitor, who about one 
hundred and forty years ago gave up spiri- 
tual exercises for worldly pursuits and ag- 
grandisement. His descendants ever since 
have followed his example, and according 
to the usual fate of courtiers, with various 
Success, sometimes rising to honour and 


sometimes falling; sometimes rich and 
sometimes poor; sometimes excelling in 
success, sometimes miserable through dis- 
appointment. But my maternal ancestors, 
being of the sacerdotal order by profession 

as well as by birth, and of a family than 
which none holds a higher rank in that pro- 
fession, have up -to the present day uniform- 

ly adhered to a life of religious observances 
and devotion, preferring peace and tranquil- 
lity of mind to the excitements of ambition, 
and all the allurements of worldly grandeur. 

In conformity with the usage of my pater- 

nal race, and the wish of my father, I studi- 

ed the Persian and Arabic languages, — these 
being indispensable to those who attached 
themselves to the courts of the Mahomme- 
dan princes, and agreeably to the usage of 
my maternal relations, I devoted myself to 
the study of the Sanscrit and the theologi- 
cal works written in it, which contain the 
body of Hindoo literature, law and religion. 

In considering the contribution of his back- 
ground towards the growth of universalism in 
his outlook one meets with two apparently 
opposing tendencies. On the one hand his 
Hindu background may have predisposed him 
towards universalism to a certain extent, for he 
wrote in 1821 : ‘It is well-known to the whole 
world, that no people on earth are more tole- 
ranf than the Hindoos, who believe all men to 


V 


be equally within the reach of Divine benefice- 
nce, which embraces the good of every religious 
sect and denomination.'? 

On the other hand, however, Roy never in 
his own eyes, ceased to be a Brahmin. Sir 
Brajendranath Seal has pointed out that *he 
was a Brahmin of Brahmins, always claiming 
to be within the Brahmin fold and keeping his 
Upavita as an external mark of that commu- 
nion’. But Seal goes on to refer to his ‘boldly 
taking heterodox food and drink, adopting a 
Mohammadan child and calling him Rajaram, 
associating with the missionaries, crossing the 
seas, fighting Suttee, caste, and all manner of 
degenerate customs of the day that weighed 
down women and Sudras'.? 

Until now we have established one charac- 
teristic of Roy's profile- his Hindu ancestry 
in the form of his Brahmanical heritage which, 
however, was not as circumscribing in his case 
as could have been. We also discover from an 
account of his friend, William Adam, that he 
was independent-minded, and had arguments 
with his father. William Adam wrote? : 

It is not often that we get an insight in 

Hindu family life but his son gave me & 

slight glance at least in referring to the 

amicable differences that arose between 

himself and his father on this subject. I 

inferred from what R. R. said that he always 

left it to his father, as the head and most 
venerable member of the family to open the 
question which he thought fit tó moot, and 
when he had finished his immediate argu- 
ment, he was generally willing to listen to 
his son with patience, which sometimes, 
however, forsook him. "The son's response 
after the necessary preliminary admissions, 
usually began with the adversative article 
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‘But’ (Kintu). ‘But notwithstanding all this, 
the orthodox conclusion you aim at does 
not follow. The father complained of this, 
and, on one occasion at least, burst out in 
the tone of remonstrance, as of an injured 
party. ‘Whatever argument I adduce you 
have always your kintu, your counter-state- 
ment, your counter-argument, your counter- 
conclusion to oppose to me.’ "The son re- 
counted this to me with half a smile on his 
lips and a touch of humour in his voice, 
but without any expression of disrespect to 
his father. 

One is, therefore, not surprised to discover 
what Roy tells us about himself later on: 
“When about the age of sixteen, I composed a 
manuscript calling in question the idolatrous 
system of the Hindoos. This, together with my 
known sentiments on the subject, having pro- 
duced a coolness between me and my immediate 
kindred, I proceeded on my travels.’ But when 
he had reached the age of twenty, he tells us 
*my father recalled me, and restored me in his 
favour....'? 

Thus it seems that the first step Roy took 
in the direction of evolving a religiously inde- 
pendent position was to take a critical view of 
his own tradition whose iconolatry he found 
difficult to condone. But he was careful to 
point out!’ later that 

The ground which [ took in all my contro- 

versies was, not that of opposition to 

Brahminism, but to a perversion of it: 

and I endeavoured to show that the idolatry 

of the Brahmins was contrary to the prac- 
tice of their ancestors, and the principles 
of the ancient books and authorities, which 
they profess to revere and obey. Notwith- 
standing the violence of the opposition and 
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resistance to my opinions, several highly 

respectable persons both among my own 

relations and others, began to adopt the 
same sentiments. 

Thus though Roy was critical of certain 
aspects of Hinduism he did not abandon it. 
Yet the fact that he could take a critical view 
of his own tradition may be seen as an indica- 
tion of a latent universalism as it indicated that 
some day he might trancsend its confines. 

The next forward movement in Roy's 
thought in the direction of universalism took 
place when, after the death of his father he 
settled down in Murshidabad where he wrote 
the first of his many tracts: TUHFAT -UL-MU- 
WAHBIDIN or a Gift to the Monotheists. It 
was written in Persian with a preface in Ara- 
bic and although published in 1804 did not 
become 'known to the public till it was trans- 
lated by a learned Maulavi in 1884’. In this 
book one meets with an early statement of what 
turned out to be one of the central ideas on 
which his thought would converge repeatedly. 
He wrote :11 

I travelled in the remotest parts of the 

world, in palins as well as in hilly lands, 

and found the inhabitants thereof agreeing 
generally in believing in the personality of 

One Being who is the source of all that 

exists and ifs governor, and disagreeing in 

giving peculiar attributes to that Being and 
in holding different creeds consisting of 
the doctrines of religion and precepts of 
haram (forbidden) and halal (lawful). From 
this induction it has been known to me 
that turning generally towards One Eternal 

Being, is like a natural tendency in human 

beings and is common to all individuals of 

mankind equally. And the inclination of 


each sect of mankind to a particular god 

or gods, holding certain especial attributes, 

and to some peculiar forms of worship or 
devotion, is an excrescent quality grown 

(in mankind) by habit and training. 

Just as earlier Roy had found idolatry in- 
consistent with the spiritual nature of God, 
he now found the existence of intermediaries 
inconsistent with the direct guidance such a 
God had to offer. He wrote :*? 

Some people argue in this way that the 

Almighty Creator has opened the way of 

guidance to mortal beings through the 

medium of prophets or leaders of religions. 

This is evidently futile, because the same 

people believe that all things in creation, 

whether good or bad, proceed from the 

Great Creator without any intermediate 

agency, and that the apparent causes are 

the means and conditions of that (i.e., their 
coming into existence). Hence it is to be 
seen whether the sending of prophets and 
revelation to them from God, are immedia- 
tely from God or through intermediate 
agency. In the first case, there is no neces- 
sity of an intermediate agency for guidance 
to salvation. And in the second case, there 
should be a series of intermediate agencies. 
Hence the advent of prophets and revela- 
tion like other external things have no 
reference to God, but depend upon the in- 
vention of an inventor. Prophets and others 
should not be particularly connected (or 
mixed up) with the teaching of a faith, 

Besides, what one nation calls a guide to a 

true faith, another calls a misleading to an 

erroneous way. l 

This text is also remarkable from several 
other points of view. Roy clearly sensed that 


some of his statements may not go down well 
With his audience. It was clear to him, however. 
that truth may lie with a minority and the 
majority may even be ranged against it. He 
wrote: 'It is to be seen that the truth of a 
saying does not depend upon the multiplicity 
of the sayers and the non-reliability of a 
narration cannot arise simply out of the paucity 
of the number of the narrators. For it is 
admitted by the seekers of truth that truth is 
to be followed, although it is against the majo- 
tity of the people’.15 

And he was to write later : ‘By taking the 
path which conscience and sincerity direct, I, 
born a Brahmin, have exposed myself to the 
complainings and reproaches, even of some of 
my relations, whose prejudices are strong, and 
whose temporal advantage depends upon the 
present system. But, these, however accumu- 
lated, I can tranquilly bear, trusting that a day 
will arrive when my humble endeavours will be 
viewed with justice— perhaps acknowledged 
with gratitude. At any rate, whatever men may 
say, I cannot be deprived of this consolation : 
my motives are acceptable to that Being, who 
beholds in secret, and compensates openly.’14 

Roy had also begun to evaluate his audience 
critically. As U.N. Ball points out, in this 
treatise Rammohun classifies the people into 
four groups : 

_ Firstly — A class of deceivers who in order 
to attract the people to themselves wilfully 
invent doctrines, creeds and faiths and put the 
people to troubles and cause disunion among 
them. - 

Secondly — A class of deceived people, who 
without enquiring into the fact, adhere to 
others. 

Thirdly — A class of people who are decei- 
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vers and also deceived; they are those who 
having themselves faith in the sayings of another 
induce others to adhere to them. 

Fourthly — Those who, by the help of Almi- 
ghty God, are neither deceivers nor deceived.* 5 

Roy was later on to use this taxonomy, 
especially the first category, in scathing criti- 
cism of Hindu priestcraft.+ 9 

It appears, however, that just as he had 
alienated the Hindus by his iconoclasm, his 
attack on what Iqbal was to later on call Pirism 
in Islam did not go down well with the Mus- 
lims and he may have had to leave Murshida- 
bad on that account.!* 

After these brushes with Hinduism and 
Islam Roy next came in contact with Christia- 
nity. In 1820 he published a tract entitled The 
Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Hap- 
piness. In this work, however, he concentrated 
on the moral doctrines of the New Testament 
on the following grounds :*8 

A conviction in the mind of its total igno- 

rance of the nature and of the specific at- 

tributes of the Godhead, and a sense of 
doubt respecting the real essence of the soul, 
give rise to feelings of great dissatisfaction 
with our limited powers, as well as with all 
human acquirements which fail to inform 
us on these interesting points. On the other 
hand, a notion of the existence of a supreme 
superintending power, the author and pre- 
server of this harmonious system, who has 
organized and who regulates such an infi- 
nity of celestial and terrestrial objects, and 

a due estimation of that law which teaches 

that man should do unto others as he would 

wish to be done by, reconcile us to human 
nature, and tend to render our existence 
agreeable to ourselves and profitable to the 
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- rest of mankind. The former of these sources 
of satisfaction, namely, a belief in God, 
prevails generally, being derived either from 


tradition and instruction, or from an atten-. 


tive survey of the wonderful skill and con- 

trivance displayed in the works of nature. 
< The latter, although it is.partially taught 

also in every system of religion with which 

I am acquainted, is principally inculcated 

by Christianity. 

But Roy’s attempt to dissociate Christian 
theology from morality caused an uproar among 
the missionaries, especially as he thought that 
the Christian doctrine of trinity seemed to 
compromise God's unity. Roy thus became a 
unitarian and in fact corresponded with fellow- 
unitarians in Boston, but he was branded a 
‘heathen’ closer home.*? 

By now Roy had settled down in Calcutta, 
the intellectual and political capital of India, 
having become financially secure by the time 
he turned forty-two. Itis now time to review 
his evolution in the direction of universalism. 
Such a review suggests that he saw an ethical 
monotheism as constituting the core of the 
truly religious life. Accretions on or deviations 
from this doctrine, however, had occurred in 
every major religion he had encountered, and 
he had also incurred the hostility of the follo- 
wers of each of these religions for pointing out 
what he regarded to be their deviation from 
the truth.-- As a matter of fact ‘In these .reli- 
gious controversies he had to defend the ori- 
ginal Hinduism, Islam and Christianity against 
the champions of orthodoxy in each of these 
churches or religious communities. He had 
also to defend Hinduism, Islam and Christia- 
nity, each, against the attacks of the champions 
of the other two’.2° He also argued against 


5 
the futility of asserting the superiority of one 
religion over the other.*+ 


Ii] 


It is perhaps clear from the above discussion 
that so far as Roy was concerned the non- 
idolatrous worship of one God was not possible 
within the confines of either Hinduism or Islam 
or Christianity as they were actually practised 
even though it lay at the heart of these religions. 
It should not come as a total surprise, therefore, 
that there emerged in 1828 under Roy's guidance, 
a body precisely for such worship, a body which 
ultimately developed into the Brahmo Samāj. 
The title deed of the Brahmo Samaj, to 
which Roy was a signatory, gives an interes- 
ting and perhaps also an accurate picture of 
where Roy was at by now. The following 
passage,** though lengthy, of the deed is 
particularly notable ; much of which is full of 
the legalese natural to such a document. The 
deed was intended to set up a 
place of public meeting of all sorts and 
descriptions of people without distinction 
` as shall behave and conduct themselves in 
an orderly, sober, religious and devout man- 
ner for the worship and adoration of the 
- Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable Being 
who is the Author and Preserver of the 
Universe but not under or by any other 
name, designation or. title peculiarly used 
for and applied to any particular Being or 
Beings by any man or set of men whatso- 
ever and that no graven image, statue or 
sculpture, carving, painting, picture, portrait 
or the likeness of anything shall be admitted 
within the said messuages, building, land, 
- tenements, hereditaments and premises and 
that no sacrifice, offering or-oblation of any 


kind or thing shallever be permitted therein 
and that no animal or living creature shall 
within or on the said messuage, building, 
land, tenements, hereditaments and pre- 
mises be deprived of life either for religious 
purposes or for food and that no eating or 
drinking (except such as shall be necessary 
by any accident for preservation of life) 
feasting or rioting be permitted therein or 
thereon and that in conducting the said 
worship and adoration no object, animate 
or inanimate, that has been or is or shall 
hereafter become or be recognized as an 
object of worship by any man or set of 
men shall be reviled or slightingly or con- 
temptuously spoken of or alluded to either 
in preaching, praying or in the hymns or 
other mode of worship that may be deli- 
vered or used in the said messuage or buil- 
ding and that no sermon, preaching, dis- 
course, prayer or hymn be delivered, made 
or used in such worship but such as have 
a tendency to the promotion of the con- 
templation of the Author and Preserver of 
the Universe to the promotion of charity, 
morality, piety, benevolence, virtue and the 
strenghthening the bonds of union between 
men of all religious persuasions and creeds 
and also that a person of good repute and 
well known for his knowledge, piety and 
morality be employed. 

It should be noted that according to the 
deed: (1) only one God was to be wor- 
shipped ; (2) that this worship was to be non- 
idolatrous ; (3) that this worship was to be 
non-sanguinary ; (4) that any theist, including 
non-Hindus, could attend ; and (5) the wor- 
ship was meant to unify “men of all religious 
persuasions and creeds”. 
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This raises the question : Was Roy envi- 
saging the Brahmo Samaj as the nucleus of a 
universal religion ? Indeed, what was Roy's 
position with regard to the relationship among 
the various religions ? 

In this context several viewpoints have been 
offered. Sometimes these are mentioned along- 
side without being distinguished which can 
cause some confusion.?? Sometimes the same 
scholar seems to adopt more than one view- 
point. Thus, as ‘a controversy of a nobler 
kind? surrounds the issue of the religious posi- 
tion Roy finally adopted, it would be useful to 
distinguish among these various viewpoints for 
the sake of clarity. 


IV 


One extreme position in this regard is repre- 
sented in the document from the Madras 
Record Office describing the reactions of cer- 
tain inhabitants of Berhampur (Ganjam) on 
Rammohun Roy's religious views.?* In this 
document Roy is denounced as ‘neither a 
Christian nor a Mohammadan, nor a Hindu.’ 
(This contemporary assessment may be con-- 
trasted with a modern and sympathetic one that 
‘if he was a Hindu of the Hindus, he was also 
a Mohammadan with the Mohammadans, and 
a Christian with Christians.'?5) The merit of 
the criticism levelled against Roy's position lies 
in indicating the danger that one who claims to 
accept all may be accepted by none— the uni- 
versal pitfall of universalism. The document 
offers the following fuller estimate of Roy’s 
position: ‘In the case of Rammohun Roy, 
how intelligent and man of talents he may be, 
yet from his late profession of belief in one 
God, in an irregular course, forsaking all reli- 
gious rites, and ordinances of, his caste, as a 
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Brahmin, he is not accounted for among any 
regulated class of religions. He is neither a 
Christian, a Mohammaden, or a Hindu, but 
a free thinking man, abandoned by all reli- 
gions’,?° 

One of the petitioners even states that ‘in 
the month of August 1827’, he ‘ran up from 
Ganjam to Calcutta on Dawk to see this per- 
son Rammohun Roy aud to ascertain the reli- 
gion he followed, but to his extreme regret 
found that his religion is no religion and his 
laws are no laws, but a conglomeration of all 
stitched into a singular one.'?7 

Any attempt at universalism runs the risk 
of being considered as inauthentic and arbit- 
trarily eclectic, along with the risk that one 
who belongs to all may be said to belong to 
none,?* Both of these dangers are reflected in 
the petition but can Roy in fairness be accused 
along these lines ? When it is alleged that he 
had no religion what is obviously meant is that 
Roy could not be clearly placed within a his- 
torically identifiable religion. "Two considera- 
tions must be borne in mind at this point. 
Firstly, that Roy himself never claimed to have 
ceased to be a Hindu and in point of fact de- 
fended Hinduism?® against what he regarded 
as unfair attacks on if.8° Secondly, if by hav- 
ing noreligion is meant that Roy was not ‘reli- 
gious', this does not seem to be true. In a for- 
mal sense he continued to be a Hindu and died 
as one. This is at least partly proved by his 
‘utterance of the sacred ‘AUM’—one of the 
last words he was heard to utter'.*! In a broa- 


der sense he can be said to have believed in a’ 


form of universal theism. In a moral sense he 
led an exemplary life in several ways, as is re- 
flected in his agitation against Suttee etc. Roy’s 
humanitarianism is well-Known.?? It is clear 
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then that the view that Roy had no religion is 
misleading, for he ‘loathed and abominated' 
scepticism ‘as something worse than idolatry'".?? 

Another extreme position seems to be re- 
presented by the view which is the opposite of 
the one discussed above-— and anticipated in 
that discussion, namely, that he was a Hindu 
as well as a Muslim and a Christian. "Thus 
some Christian friends claimed that he was 
‘in the end a decided Christian',?* and ‘after 
his death, Moslems claimed him for Islam'.?5 
This position is difficult to sustain in the light 
of the facts already discussed. He studied and 
perhaps absorbed elements from Christianity 
and Islam but to say that he became a Chris- 
tian or a Muslim in the usually accepted sens- 
es of the term seems to be going too far, In- 
deed 'differing estimates of his faith had been 
anticipated by him. Babu N. Bose used to tell 
how ‘Rammohun Roy before leaving for Eng- 
land, told him that the followers of every pre- 
vailing religion would reckon him, after his 
death, as one of their co-religionists. The 
Mohammedans would call him a Mohamme- 
dan, the Hindus would call him a Vedantic 
Hindu,the Christians a Unitarian Christan'. But 
Babu N. Bose added, ‘he really belonged to no 
sect. His religion was Universal Theism'. As 
he believed this principle to be the quintessence 
of every religion, he was able to approach the 
advocates of the most different creeds with a 
sympathy and an emphasis on points of agree- 
ment which they could only interpret as com- 
plete adhesion'.?* 

A third extreme position seems to be re- 
presented by claims that he had founded — or 
at least anticipated, a universal religion. Thus 
V. S. Naravane argues that *he seriously con- 
templated a universal religion which would 


some day be accepted by the whole of man- 
kind'.?* In support of this claim he cites the 
pamphlet on ‘Universal Religion’ published in 
1829. Elsewhere too he points out that *one 
of Ram Mohun's last works, published shortly 
before his death, is a booklet on *Universal 
Religion’ in which he ‘takes the lowest common 
measure of all religions, eliminating everything 
that divides one religion from another'.'$8 
This last-mentioned booklet I have not been 
able to trace but the tract of 1829 can be 
examined closely with a view to determining 
Whether it provides for a universal religion. 
The following summary of the tract along 
with a critical comment at the end is provided 
by Biswas and Ganguli :?? 
In 1829 he published a tract entitled, The 
Universal Religion : Religious Instructions 
founded On Sacred Authorities. This is a 
short catechism, with proof texts from the 
sacred writings of Hinduism. It describes 
worship as‘a contemplation of the attributes 
of the Supreme Being.' It styles the object 
of worship ‘the Author and Governor of the 
- Universe’, ‘imperceptible and indefinable’, 
but by His creation and government of the 
universe known to exist. Worship is to be 
performed ‘by bearing in mind that the 
Author and Governor of this visible Uni- 
verse is the Supreme Being and comparing 
this idea with the sacred writings and with 
reason’. Furthermore ‘it is proper to regu- 
late our food and conduct agreeably to the 
sacred writings’. For this worship ‘a suit- 
able place is certainly preferable, but riot 
necessary’; ‘in whatever place, towards 
whatever quarter or at whatever time the 
mind is best at rest, that place, that quarter, 
and that time is the most proper’. This 
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kind of worship cannot be hostile to any 

other kinds, nor can they reasonably be 

hostile to it; ‘for all believe the object 
whom they adore to be the Author and 

Governor of the Universe’, 

This is a bold statement to make in face 
of the facts of fetishism and kindred cults. 
The infinitely diverse religions of the world 
will scarcely yield as their common deno- 
minator a Theism so pure and lofty as 
Rammohun’s ‘Universal Religion’. But 
Rammohun believed in it intensely and the 
progress of the Brahma Sabha was witness 
to his faith. 

A little reflection will suggest that by uni- 
versal religion Roy meant what was universal 
in religion rather than a universal religion. Even 
Sir Brajendranath Seal, who otherwise gene- 
rally treats of Roy’s concepts carefully seems 
to fall into the trap when he says that Roy 
‘had been brought by his pioneer studies in 
Comparative Religion to Universalism, — and, 
what is more, to a Universal Scripture, a Uni 
versal authority as underlying all historic scri- 
ptures and all historic authorities’.*° There 
seems to be little evidence to support this, es- 
pecially the idea of a Universal Scripture, 
reminiscent of the Islamic Umm-al-Kitab or 
the Mother-Book. 

Seal's views on other aspects of Roy's uni- 
versal religion are, however, illuminating, es- 
pecially in the following ways. Firstly, Seal 
points out that although in their pure forms 
according to’ Roy Hinduism (i.e. Vedanta), 
Islam and Christianity shared acommon theism, 
they stressed different aspects of the same in- 
tuition. Thus the Vedanta was ‘strongest in 
Jnana’, Islam ‘in the sense of ‘divine govern- 
ment’ and Christianity ‘in ethical and social 
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guidance to peace and happiness in the path of 
life',^* Secondly, Seal recognises that what 
Roy was really trying to build up was ‘one 
theistic fraternity',*? rather than a universal 
religion, it would appear. Thirdly, on the ques- 
tion of what to do with the creeds and coun- 
cils and rituals and symbols which divide reli- 
gions Roy is shown as emphasizing that in the 
case of creed ‘an original purity of doctrine 
and practice’ should be restored, which was 
corrupted by later priestcraft and that in the 
case of rituals and symbols the accent must 
be on simplicity so that the rituals clarify one's 
attitude towards rather than obfuscate the 
object of worship.*?  Fourthly, with respect 
to religious law Roy advocated their reform 
in the light of rationality.** 

It is in elaborating Roy's idea of a univer- 
sal religion as an ideal, however, that Seal 
seems to provide a particularly useful perspec- 
tive from one point of view. He points out 
that Roy's view did not carry the assumption 
that 'the great historic religions, these national 
embodiments of universalism, will cease or be 
merged one in another’.45 He, however, further 
elaborates Roy's views thus. ‘To put the Raja’s 
implications in terms of our own age, this is 
not a static ideal, but a developing ideal, and 
as the different religions in the course of their 
own forward march approach one another and 
approach the common centre more and more, 
the centre of convergence itself shifts or moves 
forwards ; so that the ideal always remains an 
ideal, beckoning ever forward and upward to 
the infinitudes and beatitudes of God'. ** 

Seal seems to be on sound grounds in indica- 
ting a centre of universal convergence in terms 
of Roy's thought but it seems his own further 
interpretation of the shifts in the centre is more 
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dynamic than Roy’s. It is not so. much Roy's 
position as his own dynamic interpretation of 
Roy’s position. 

Yet another interpretation of Roy’s religi- 
ous position has it that he merely used religi- 
ous reform to secure the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Thus Kissory Chand Mitter 
has argued that ‘Rammohun Roy was a reli- 
gious Benthamite, and estimated the different 
creeds existing in the world, not according to 
his notion of their truth or falsehood, but his 
notion of their utility ; according to their ten- 
dency, in his view, to promote the maximiza- 
tion of human happiness, and the minimiza- 
tion of human misery. His patronage, there- 
fore, of any system of creed cannot be constru- 
ed into a profession of it/*" The point of view 
has its merit in that it serves to explain Roy's 
reforming zeal. It is further claimed, however, 
that *His advocacy and support of the doctrin- 
es inculcated by religions which are in them- 
selves diametrically opposed to each other, 
though it might apparently evidence his vacil- 
lation, was in fact the result of his religious 
utilitarianism ; for we can confidently assert 
that in reference to his religious belief not the 
slightest change took place in his mind for the 
last fifty years of his life.’48 This leaves one 
with the impression as if no sincere beliefs 
sustained Roy for fifty years of his life and 
religion for him was merely an instrument of 
social engineering. It is, therefore, important 
to note that the immediately following passage 
deals with his religious and not merely refor- 


Mist convictions. *? 


From his.first renunciation of Hindu 
idolatry at the age of sixteen to the last 
moment of his existence, he maintained 
his religious sentiments, whatever they were, 
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nearly unaltered. The real religious senti- 
ments of the Hindu reformer are embodied 
in a pamphlet written in the most choice 
Persian, with an Arabic preface. Though 
printed in his lifetime and seen by some of 
his friends, yet it was not published until 
his death ; for he gave it as his last injunc- 
tion, on leaving his country for Europe, 
that it should be published after his depar- 
ture from this world. This work, which is 
entitled 'Tohufut-ul Mowa-hedeen', or a 
Present to Unitarians, discloses his belief 
in the unity of the Deity, His infinite power 
and infinite goodness, and in the immorta- 
lity of the soul. It breathes an uncompro- 
mising and inveterate hostility to idolatry 
in allits forms. While due meed of app- 
lause is given to the Mahommedan creed 
for being based on what he considered as 
the great doctrine of unity, prophetical 
pretensions are treated with merited ridi- 
cule and contempt. 

What then are we to say in conclusion 
about Roy's concept of universal religion ? It 
seems that the following conclusions are in 
order : (1) Roy did employ the expression ‘uni- 
versal religion’; (2) The use of this expression, 
however, should not be taken to mean that 
he intended à universal religion to replace all 
existing religions ; just as a universal language 
may replace all other languages ; (3) Roy seem- 
ed to refer to the element common in all reli- 
gions by the term universal religion and this 
common element according to him consisted 
in the simple non-idolatrous worship of a 
single God. Its inculcation did not mean 
the abolition of all religions but rather the 
purification of these religions from within 
by the removal of such practises as con- 
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flicted with devotion to God and the welfare 
of man. 

Pandit Sivanath Sastri thus summed up 
Roy's vision of universal religion in 1910 in the 
citation which follows in which the Theistic 
Church of India is the English rendering for 
Brahmo Samaj®° : 

The Theistic Church of India, has a great 
and glorious mission as far as this country 
is concerned —- namely to fuse in a bond of 
spiritual union the conflicting claims of 
Hinduism, Mahomedanism and Christianity, 
by laying insistence on their universal as- 
pects ; for certainly that was the grand ideal 
before the mind of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
the founder of Brahmo Samaj. Reformers 
like Nanak, Kabir and Chaitanya aspired 
to fuse together Hinduism and Mahomeda- 
nism, the two conflicting faiths with which 
they came in contact. But Ram Mohun 
Roy went further. The study of the three 
religions, Hinduism, Mahomedanism and 
Christianity, convinced him that there was 
a common element that unites them all, and 
he was also convinced that a universal 
Theistic Church could be organised on those 
common lines, The formation of the Brahmo 
Samaj was a result of that conviction. 


V 


How did Roy's concept of universal religion 
and his efforts to promote it fare in the light 
of later history ? We need to remind ourselves 
at this point that Roy, through the Brahmo 
Samaj or ‘Society of God’ had ‘hoped to trans- 
form radically the face of Hindu life and reli- 
gion. Although he intended the Samaj to be 
a society of true worshippers of the one God 
of all religions, jn actual practice it turned oyt 
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to be a congregation of Hindu theists. No 
images, statues or paintings were allowed in 
the hall of worship. No sacrifices or oblations 
of any kind were permitted, and only mono- 
theistic services, prayers and hymns were 
allowed. An innovation was the introduction 
of congregational worship. Among the promi- 
nent Hindus who joined the Brahmo Samaj were 
Devendranath Tagore, and Keshab Chandra 
Sen and for some time the society gained 
strength among the intellectuals of Bengal.'*! 

^ The course of the movement, however, in 
many ways ran counter to its universalistic 
aspirations. Firstly, only the Hindu theists res- 
ponded. Secondly, the movement even drifted 
away from the mainstream of Hinduism. Roy 
‘like many other religious reformers, had claim- 
ed that he was not starting a new sect, but 
only purifying the old religion. There were 
elements in Rammohan’s thought, however, 
that made it virtually certain that the Brahmo 
Samaj would separate itself from the main 
stream of Hinduism. His rejection of the use 
of idols in worship, his attachment to eighteenth 
century rationalism, his disbelief in transmig- 
ration, all ran counter to traditional Hindu- 
ism.'52 Thirdly, not only did the society not 
become universal in the sense of reaching bey- 
ond the Hindus and even within Hinduism be- 
came virtually a sect, its universal aspirations 
were further compromised when it suffered two 
major schisms—one in 1865 and the other in 
1878.58 


1 Wm, Theodore de Bary, ed., Sources of Indian 
Tradition (New York: Columbia eee Press, 
1958) pp. 19, 20.- 

2 Ainslie T. Embree, ed., The. Hindu Tradition 
(New York : Random House, 1972) p. 278. 
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It is, therefore, the height of irony that a 
movement which started out as a universal 
movement in one sense should be doublefaulted 
by Frithjof Schuon in the following passage" * 
for virtually not being universal in another 
sense, When it is viewed from the standpoint 
of Hindu orthodoxy : 

What makes the definition of orthodoxy 
rather troublesome is that it presents two 
principal modes, the one essential or intrin- 
sic, and the other formal or extrinsic : the 
latter is being in accord with a revealed 
form, and the former the being in accord 
with the essential and universal truth, with 
or without being in accord with any parti- 
cular form, so that the two modes some- 
times stand opposed externally. To give an 
example, it can be said that Buddhism is 
extrinsically heterodox in relation to Hindu- 

ism, because it marks a departure from the 

basic forms of the latter, and at the same 
time intrinsically orthodox, because it is in 
accord with that universal truth from which 
both traditions proceed ; on the other hand 
the Brahmo-Samaj, like every other variety 
of 'progressive' neo-Hinduism, is doubly 
heterodox, first in relation to Hinduism itself 
and secondly in relation to truth unquali- 
fled ; heterodox, therefore, both from the 
particular point of view of form and from 
the universal point of view of the essence. 
In a word, the universalistic aspirations of Roy 
remained unrealized. 


3 V.S. Naravane, Modern Indian Thought (New 
Delhi : Orient Longman Limited, 1978) pp 27-28. 

4 Satis Chandra Chakravarti, ed., The Father of 
Modern India : Commemoration Volume of the Ram- 
mohun Roy Centenary Celebrations, 1933 (Calcutta : 
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Rammohun Roy Centenary Committee, 1935) Part II, 
p. 15. 

5 Dilip Kumar Biswas and Prabhat Chandra Gan- 
guli, eds., Sophia Dobson Collet, The Life and Letters 
of Raja Rammohun Roy (Calcutta : Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, 1962) pp. 496-97. 

6 Quoted in Satis Chandra Chakravarti, op. cit., 
Part II, p. 91. 

7 Ibid., Part II, p. 105. 

8 Quoted in U.N. Ball, Rammohun Roy (Calcutta : 
Ray, 1933) pp. 12-13. U. N. Ball thinks Roy was 
fourteen-at the time (Ibid., p. 13). 

9 Dilip Kumar Biswas and Prabhat Chandra Gan- 
guli, ed., op. cit., p. 497. 

10 Ibid., p. 498. 

11 Quoted in U.N. Ball, op. cit., p. 19. V. 3. Nara- 
vane already sees the seed of the idea of a universal 
religion germinating here (op. cit. p. 28) but Sir 
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12 Quoted in U, N. Ball, op. cit., p. 21.. 

13 Ibid., p. 22. 
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15 U.N. Ball, op. cit., p. 22. 
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ted Being who is the supporter and ruler of the bound- 
less univérse, we should also consider him, the most 
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powerful and supreme existence,—far surpassing our 
powers of comprehension or description. And al- 
though men of uncultivated minds and even some 
learned individuals (but in this one point blinded by 
prejudice) readily choose as the object of their adora- 
tion any thing which they can always see and which 
they pretend to feed, the absurdity of such conduct 
is not, thereby, in theleast degree diminished.' Also 
see Ibid.,p. 28 : ‘It is unjust in the Christian to quarrel 
with Hindoos because (he says) they cannot compre- 
hend the sublime mystery of his religion [the Doctrine 
of the Trinity] ; since he is equally unable to compre- 
hend the sublime mysteries of ours, and since both 
these mysteries equally transcend the human under- 
standing, one cannot be preferred to the other,’ 
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Lord Lytton, who came out as Viceroy to 
India in 1876, has received considerable atten- 
tion from historians? Such has been the 
domination of the Afghan wars in the Lytto- 
nian history, however, that his role vis-a-vis the 
princely states, which formed almost a third of 
the Indian subcontinent, has never been fully 
explored. In this paper I would attempt to 
focus on one segment of this multidimensional 
issue, viz., his policy towards Hyderabad, ‘the 
greatest among the princely pantheon in India’. 
The story provides an insight into the aims and 
methods of British imperialism, as well as 
highlights several basic factors relating to the 
princely states and their relations with the 
British. 

When Lytton arrived on the Indian scene, 
Nizam Mir Mahbub Ali Khan, the ruler of 
Hyderabad, was an infant, and the govern- 
mental powers were exercised by his diwan and 
Co-Regent, Sir Salar Jung.? This worthy and 
competent Minister was capable of mobilising 
powerful forces against the British and was 
brave enough to challenge the hegemony of the 
British Crown over his master, the Nizam, and 


his state. The present paper looks closely at 
the means and methods by which the challenge 
was met, and pinpoints some of the precise 
mechanisms of the working of the system of 
indirect rule over the princely states in mid- 
niaeteenth century India. 


I 


The Disraeli ministry came to power in 1874. 
Within two years, Northbrook, the then Viceroy 
of India resigned, having fallen out with the 
Home Government.? Lytton was the choice of 
both Prime Minister Disraeli and Secretary of 
State Salisbury for the magnificent post of the 
Indian viceroyalty. The Conservative leaders 
had been looking forward to implementing 
their imperial policies in India, and they found 
a perfect instrument in Lytton. His love of 
theatrics exceeded that of Disraeli's and his 
adoration of imperialism was no less pro- 
nounced. A meaner edition of Disraeli, with 
all his sentimental attachment to the royal 
mistress and flair for showmanship, but nowhere 
matching his glittering genius, this capable and 
domineering Viceroy came to India to carry 


* This paper is primarily based on a study of unpublished private letters between the Viceroy and the Secre- 
tary of State, and between the Viceroy and the Resident at Hyderabad. They are supplemented by unpublished 
official records of the Government of India, contemporary newspapers, and Salar Jung papers. 

Iam grateful to Dr, V. K. Bawa, I. A. S., for having allowed mo to look at his doctoral thesis, ‘Hyderabad 
in Transition under Salar Jung I, 1853-1883 : An Indian State Under British Influence’ (Tulane University, 
1967). The thesis gives a detailed account of Salar Jung's relations with British, but is confined to the official 


version of the Indian Government's policy. 
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out the principles of the new conservative im- 
perialism, and to strengthen the roots of British 
rule in India and British control over the 
princely states. 

Towards the states he followed - and deve- 
loped—the Canningite policy of collaboration 
with, and domination over, them. His attitude 
towards the princess was admirably simple. 
He placed all of them in one class, that of 
feudatories ; his desire was to see this great 
feudal aristocracy ‘rally round the British 
Crown as its feudal lord’. Eager as he was to 
‘conciliate and command’ the princes, he was 
sensitive to the need of absolute control over 
them. ‘While on the one hand we require 
their cordial and willing allegiance’, he told 
Salisbury,...on the other hand, we certainly 
cannot afford to give them any increased poli- 
tical power independent of our own'.* In 
other words, Lytton would use and utilise the 
princes, but would not allow any enlargement 
of their political rights or power. With a man 
of such pronounced views on imperialism, 
Salar Jung of Hyderabad was bound to run 
into headlong clash, since the Hyderabadi 
Minister’s hopes and aspirations were the 


perfect antithesis of the policies and interests . 


represented by Lytton. The Viceroy summed 
up the situation as he saw it with admirable 
clarity. ‘The chief objects, which he (Salar 
Jung) has, I believe, at heart are of a kind 
which we are bound to oppose and prevent... 
Salar Jung’s object is to build up a strong 
Muhammadan State in the heart of British 
India—ours to prevent that State from ever 
being inconvenienty strong.’® 

It is significant to note that Salar Jung had 
started his career asa friend of the British and 
had, in actual fact, sided with them during the 
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Revolt of 1857. But the entente was now going 
swiftly adrift. Firmly established as the most 
powerful man in the state— his colleague, the 
Amir-i-Kabir,5 played merely a secondary 
role- and having wielded the power well, Salar 
Jung began to cherish new ambitions for his 
state as well as his master. He began to devote 
far greater attention to the affairs of the state 
than he had done during the previous Nizam’s 
time ; he improved its administration and 
rejuvenated its army. He made a careful and 
thorough study of the treaties between the 
Nizam and the British, only to be convinced 
that the former's subordinate position vis-a-vis 
the latter was not warranted by them. Hence 
he started to question the validity of the rights 
of suzerainty exercised by the British since the 
commencement of the century. It became his 
ambition to raise the Nizam's status to the 
level at which it had stood at the time of the 
earliest treaties, and to assert the Nizam's inde- 
pendence in terms of internal administration. 
But there was more. Salar Jung was con- 
sumed with a passionate desire for the recovery 
of Berar. As is now well-known, thanks to 
Briggs' masterly account and the Parliamentary 
Papers, Dalhousie had intimidated Nizam 
Nasir-ud-daula into assigning Berar to the 
British in 1853.9 Berar was held ostensibly as 
a security for the regular payment to the 
Hyderabad Contingent, a force, controlled by 
the British but maintained at the Nizam's ex- 
pense.? It had been decided in 1853 that the 
surplus revenue of Berar, after meeting the cost 
of its administration and that of the Hydera- 
bad Contingent as well as a few other minor 
commitments, would be handed over to the 
Nizam. The legal sovereignty of the Nizam 
over the province was left unimpaired; the 
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assignment was declared to be. merely tempo- 
rary.t° In actual fact, however, Berar,’ which 
produced good cotton, had been taken in the 
interest of cotton textile industry of Lancashi- 
re.t? Hence its restoration had no place in 
the settled policy of the British.*? In contrast, 
the key aim of Salar Jung was to recover the 
province. He had been an eye-witness ( his 
uncle Siraj-ul-mulk was the then diwan) to 
the humiliation and coercion of Nasir-ud-daula 
and had felt intensely the injustice done to his 
state.1? ‘It appears to me that there are three 
courses open to me', he had once told Lyt- 
ton's predecessor, Northbrook, 'either I must 
recover Berar, or I must be convinced of the 
justice of reasons for withholding it, or I must 
die.'** He had submitted two applications to 
Northbrook for the rendition of the province 
to the Nizam, and had offered substantial 
financial (in place of territorial) guarantee for 
the regular payment to the Contingent. But 
the ‘Liberal’ Northbrook was not so liberal 
after all; he had rudely dismissed Hyderabad’s 
request.‘ It will not be wrong to argue that 
from this moment onwards Salar Jung’s shift 
away from the British had begun. Disenchant- 
ed and embittered, Salar Jung decided to visit 
Britain in order to canvas support for his 
cause. It was at this crucial juncture that 
Northbrook yielded place to Lytton in India. 
The clash of interests began almost as soon 
‘as Lytton and Salar Jung met. When Lytton 
landed in Bombay on his way to Calcutta, 
Salar Jung, ready for his departure to Europe, 
sought a private interview with the would-be 
Viceroy. Lytton received him on condition 
that no business would be discussed. The meet- 
-ng was anything but cordial. In particular, 
‘Lytton disapproved of Salar Jung’s desire to 
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visit St. Petersburg and Constantinople on the 
way to Europe. At the time there were reports 
of a Muslim rising in Turkey, while at Kabul 
Sher Ali was calling upon all Muslims to 
come together. No one knew for sure whether 
the Indian Muslims would unite with those 
outside, if the latter decided to unfurl the 
‘green flag’, but this possibility certainly exist- 
ed. At any rate, to Lytton, Salar Jung’s obj- 
ect appeared to be clear enough. This was to 
enlist external Muslim support for the estab- 
lishment of a Muslim power in Hyderabad, 
Lytton was determined to deter and defeat 
any such move.?® 

What incensed the Viceroy even more were 
Salar Jung’s observations—he thought them 
‘impudent’—in England. Once the Minister 
had reached his destination, the much-desired 
shores of England, he seemed to have lost no 
opportunity of impressing upon the ‘ignorant’ 
English public the image of Hyderabad as an 
independent power in alliance with Britain. 
This indeed was the real source of Lytton- 
Salar Jung conflict. The Nizam was not indep- 
endent, argued Lytton, and his political rela- 
tions with the British Crown were the same as 


. those of other Indian feudatortes. 


To make matters worse, Salar Jung was 
reported to be intriguing with influential men 
in Britain to secure their support for his pet 
design of the restitution of Berar. Lytton was 
worried ; Salar Jung had a certain charm and 
knew the art of bringing Englishmen under its 
spell. Urgent letters flew from the Viceroy 
requesting the Prince of Wales, who was believ- 
ed to be sympathetic to Salar Jung, not to 
encourage the Minister, and begging the Queen 
not to receive any communication on Berar. 
The Secretary of State, Salisbury, too, was 
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warned that Salar Jung had taken with him a 
large quantity of money and valuable jewels, 
and had spent over seventy lakhs of rupees in 
England, presumably in an effort to corrupt 
the English press and people.t? Salisbury 
was slow to take alarm.* 5 Not so Lytton; he 
decided that the best way out of the complex 
situation was to remove the difficult Minister 
altogether from his office. If this ouster could 
be stage-managed by his colleagues while he 
was abroad, so much the better. ` In a confi- 
dential letter, the Viceroy directéd Meade, the 
Resident at Hyderabad, to report on the state 
of affairs there. Would the scheme be feasible? 
Could Meade promote such a coup without 
compromising bis own position ?*? 

Much so Lytton's regret, Meade, the man 
on the spot, advised against the scheme. Meade 
was Northbrook's nominee at the Hyderabad 
Residency, planted there precisely with the 
purpose of keeping Salar Jung under control. 
Since the moment he had set feet in the state, 
this ruthless, determined Resident had become 
an implacable foe of the Hyderabadi Minister. 
Nonetheless, he recognised the inherent weak- 
nesses in Lytton's suggestion. Salar Jung was 
unquestionably competent and well-respected, 
the only man in Hyderabad capable of admi- 
nistering the state well. There was just no one 
who could replace him. Nor was his removal 
with the consent of his colleagues ever possi- 
ble ; they were all so loyal to him.?? On this 
issue, Meade was blessed with the Secretary of 
State's support. Salisbury, the shrewd politi- 
cian, judged that if the Minister's removal led 
to a deterioration in Hyderabadi administra- 
tion, the Viceroy would find it ‘difficult’ to in- 
terfere with any other Indian state in future. 
It would be prudent, therefore, to put up with 
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Salar Jung but, equally, his moves in Britain 
to get back Berar must be checkmated.?* 

So, Salar Jung was allowed to enjoy his 
position and power in Hyderabad. But in Eng- 
land, although received with great civility and 
perfect English courtesy, he made no political 
progress. -No one spoke to him, he complain- 
ed to Salisbury (to the latter's relief), *of any- 
thing but the heat of the weather.’** Yet, his 
very presence in the West stimulated interest- 
ing speculations. Once again, the press pub- 
licised the Berar issue ; the Tinsley’s Magazine, 
the World, the Times and a few other news- 
papers actually spoke in favour of its restitu- 
tion.*® In order to avoid any embarrassment 
to his Government, Salisbury, ever so polite 
and diplomatic, approached Salar Jung with a 
carrot and a stick. A message was conveyed 
to the Minister that the Secretary of State was 
unable to discuss Berar. At the same time 
Salar Jung was told that he could, on his return 
to Hyderabad, write a letter to the Govern- 
ment of India and that the application would 
be sympathetically considered.?* This assur- 
ance assumes its proper significance when seen 
in the context of an earlier order from India 
Office prohibiting the Minister to discuss Berar 
during the Nizam’s minority.?5 The present 
message was, as Salar Jung discovered later, a 
‘mere blind’,#® a stratagem to keep him quiet 
during his stay in Britain. Not realising this at 
the time, Salar Jung returned to Hyderabad, 
hopeful of the future, with encouragement 
from his personal friends, and what he thought 
to be the support of the Secretary of State. 
His disillusionment was not long in coming. 

By now, Lytton in India was deeply immer- 
sed in the process of carrying out his grand 
design. This was the Delhi durbar of 1 January 
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1877. The Royal Titles Bill had created Victoria 
the Empress of India, at which Lytton’s jubila- 
tion had matched that of Disraeli's. While the 
opposition alleged that the title had been creat- 
ed out of caprice or as a covert design against 
the rights of the Indian Princes, Lytton, the 
arch imperialist and Disraelian agent, wel- 
comed it with great enthusiasm. ‘It is essential 
for the dignity of your Majesty’s position’, 
so he wrote to his royal mistress.?? Stimulated 
by a sense of pleasure and pride, he decided 
to announce the Queen's new glory with great 
solemnity and dazzling public ceremony in a 
special durbar. His object was not, he told fri- 
ends and foes alike, a mere scenic display. The 
show was meant to serve a political purpose. 
It would imprint the Queen’s authority upon 
the throne of the Mughals, who in their height 
of power as well as in their declining days, had 
symbolised supreme authority in India. Simul- 
taneously, it would present an opportunity for 
the effective demonstration of his own policy 
of identifying the Crown of England with the 
hopes and aspirations, sympathies and interests 
of the Indian princes and aristocracy. Indeed, 
Lytton considered it important to define dist- 
inctly the subordinate position of the Indian 
states, and to bring their resources into closer 
co-operation with the Government in times of 
peace and, more so, in times of war.?*? 

It was a skilful manoeuvre. But its success 
depended on the attendance of the principal 
princes and the chief officials of India at the 
show. To be sure, they would all come, but 
would the Nizam come as well ? Almost cer- 
tainly, Salar Jung would be unwilling to let the 
Nizam attend the durbar since that would mean 
publicly acknowledging the Queen's suzerainty 
over him. On this point, however, Lytton was 
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very insistent. The Minister's recent remarks to 
the British public that Hyderabad was an inde- 
pendent state in alliance with Britain made it 
imperative that the Nizam should appear in 
Delhi in his 'proper character as feudatory'. 
And if the Nizam did not come, Salar Jung 
must not come either. ‘On one thing I am 
resolved’, Lytton told Meade, ‘under no cir- 
cumstances will I allow the Minister to repre- 
sent his master at Delhi on the 1st. Aut Caesar 
aut nullus" .?? 

Lytton was right ; of course, Salar Jung tho- 
roughly disliked the idea of the Nizam's attend- 
ing the durbar, and started raising objections 
on grounds of the boy-Nizam's health. But 
Meade was nothing, if not zealous. Under Ly- 
tton's instructions, he insisted that the Nizam 
was duty-bound to go and that the refusal of 
the Viceroy's invitation would be a 'very in- 
appropriate slight' to the Queen's representa- 
tive. At long last, after prolonged discussions 
with the Resident (where the pressure exercised 
is anyone's guess), the lukewarm Minister 
accepted the Viceroy's invitation on behalf of 
the Nizam, and prepared to leave for Delhi 
along with his master.*? Prior to his departure, 
he submitted a fresh memorial demanding the 
rendition of Berar and the disbandment of the 
Contingent. 

The moment was ill.chosen, It is not clear 
on the basis of available evidence whether Salar 
Jung had deliberately opted for it with a view 
to forcing Lytton's hands at durbar-time. If so, 
the calculation was a bad mistake. Not that 
Berar would have been returned had Salar Jung 
been more adroit in his timing, but he might have 
been spared the humiliating personal ordeal 
that followed the submission of the memorial. 

Lytton was livid — understandably so. Co- 
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incidentally, when every other Indian chief was 
trying to make the durbar, his dreamchild, 
memorable and successful, ‘that rascal’ (Lytton 
actually used this expression !) Salar Jung had 
dared to sing a different tune.** He had re- 
opened a debate whose origins dated back to the 
hoary past of Dalhousie’s days. This was 
exactly calculated to create a note of discord 
and vitiate the peaceful ceremonial atmos- 
phere in Delhi. Salar Jung was peremptorily 
ordered to withdraw the application and sub- 
mit a fresh one after the durbar was over. That 
was not all. Lytton telegraphed Meade that he 
would not be able to receive Salar Jung in 
Delhi unless the Minister assured him perso- 
nally of the loyalty of the Nizam’s Government 
to the Crown. In a communication that follow- 
ed the cable, the Viceroy further demanded 
that Salar Jung’s letter to him must contain a 
paragraph with a distinct acknowledgement of 
the Queen's supremacy over the Nizam.?? 
From a study of Meade's private letters 
to Northbrook (who still continued to take 
great interest in Indian affairs), it is easy to see 
that the insistence on a written declaration of 
the Nizam's submission to the Queen was all 
Lytton's own. Meade personally had nothing 
to do with the Viceroy's demand or with the 
raising of the question of supremacy. In the 
Resident's judgment— which appears to be a 
logical one— the Nizam's presenee in Delhi was 
so practical an acknowledgement of the Queen's 
supremacy over him that there was no real 
need for a written statement on the point from 
Salar Jung. Nonetheless, at his master's bidding, 
Meade had to take back Salar Jung's letter for 
necessary alteration.?3 In course of the discus- 
sion that followed, Meade suggested that the 
word 'suzerain', in terms of the Queen's rela- 
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tionship with the Nizam; be put in the letter. 
Salar Jung expressed, it may well be that he 
pretended, his ignorance of the meaning of the 
term. When his secretary Oliphent explained 
that ‘suzerain’ was equivalent to ‘sovereign’, 
Salar Jung affirmed that although he was quite 
prepared to recognise the British Government 
as the supreme power in India, he could not 
declare the Queen as the suzerain over the 
Nizam. That would relegate the Nizam to the 
status of her subject, which he was most cer- 
tainly not. Making this subtle difference bet- 
ween the Queen’s supremacy and her suzerainty 
Salar Jung sent the letter back to Meade with- 
out making the suggested alteration. ® * 

What is worthy of notice here is the clash 
of fundamental aims between Salar Jung and 
the British rulers in India. Salar Jung started 
from the assumption that the relations between 
the Nizam and the British were to be governed 
only by the existing treaties between them. It 
was his intention to restore the Nizam’s inter- 
nal autonomy as guaranteed by the treaty of 
1800. He was, of course, technically right. It 
could not be argued that the Nizam had at any 
time or by any treaty surrendered his internal 
autonomy to the British or had declared him- 
self as a feudatory of the Queen. But to the 
Crown’s representatives in the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century, this was an obsolete 
point. To them it was axiomatic that the 
changes that had taken place between 1800 and 
1877 entailed the diminution of the Nizam's 
status vis-a-vis the Queen. The reality of the 
times was paramountcy. Just as any other 
Indian princes was, so was the Nizam, de facto 
the Queen’s feudal vassal. 

The most effective platform for establishing 
this point was furnished by the durbar. Hence 
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the Indian princes along with heads of provin- 
cial governments and other important officials 
of British India assembled to pay homage to 
the Empress. Ranged in a vast semi-circle in 
front of the viceregal throne were all the ruling 
chiefs ; in the centre of the semi-circle sat the 
young Nizam with Meade beside him. Close 
by, but in the rear, was seated the faithful 
Salar Jung.?* About the relative position and 
importance of the Victory, the Queen’s represen- 
tative, and the Nizam, obviously her sub- 
ordinate, there was no room for doubt. 

When the Proclamation formally declaring 
the Queen as the Empress of India had been 
read, and the salute of 101 guns fired, Lytton 
addressed the Assembly. He was followed by 
the Sindhia, who congratulated the Queen as 
Shahenshah Padshah, and formally recognised 
her power to give absolute order or hukumat. 
Other great chiefs, like the Maharajas of Udai- 
pur and Kashmir, expressed similar sentiments. 
Then there was a pause, the air surcharged 
with tension, while the durbar awaited a few 
words from the principal Muslim chief or his 
Minister. For a moment the silence was 
both eloquent and ominous. And then the 
Vikar-ul-Umra, an important Hyderabad noble- 
man and an ally of Meade, ‘nudged’ the Nizam 
and whispered in his ear. The Nizam turned 
to Meade, who talked to Salar Jung, who then 
rose reluctantly and spoke a few brief words.?* 
Thereafter the Viceroy, who was obviously 
waiting for Salar Jung's kotow, left the dias. 

In terms of a real impact on our country, 


the durbar was a fiasco. The people resented . 


it, summoned as it was at a time when half of 
this country was suffering from famine, sick- 
ness and death.?* Nor did it achieve its ulti- 
mate purpose of cementing a lasting bond 
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between the Crown and the princes. Yet viewed 
from Lytton's personal standpoint, in spite of 
that one uncomfortable moment, the durbar 
had gone splendidly. He doubted not that its 
political effects would be far-reaching, and 
claimed that it had left British relations with 
Hyderabad more satisfactorily defined than 
ever before.?? Flushed with victory, the Vice- 
roy now sent back to Salar Jung the same 
letter which the Minister had earlier returned 
to him without the required alteration recog- 
nising the Queen’s suzerainty over the Nizam. 
Meade was given clear instructions to ask 
Salar Jung to rewrite the letter as the Viceroy 
had willed. After much discussion and debate 
with Meade, Salar Jung eventually wrote that 
he supported the dignity of the Empress of 
India ‘whose supremacy of position over His 
Highness the Nizam according to existing trea- 
tics?’ he had never questioned. Despite this 
qualified admission of the Queen’s suzerainty, 
Lytton found the letter acceptable. Very pos- 
sibly, he felt that he had triumphed gloriously ; 
the question of the Queen’s suzerainty had 
been indisputably settled at the durbar. 

Salar Jung’s reaction to all this was strong 
and hard. He retaliated in the only way open 
to him. He promptly printed his version of 
his conversation with Meade before and after 
the durbar, and sent copies of it to his friends 
in Britain for circulation.4° His intention was 
to reveal the humiliating treatment meted out 
to him and to secure British sympathy for him- 
self and his cause. The exercise was, if any- 
thing, futile, probably even juvenile. Salar 
Jung failed to realise that no real help could 
ever come to him from Britain ; his move only 
served to further alienate Meade and Lytton. 

Meade busied himself with quiet enquiries 
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at Hyderabad and found out that during the 
durbar days, Salar Jung had held several pri- 
vate interviews with Sindhia and Holkar. That 
was not all. After his return from Delhi he 
had, by a special messenger, sent them copies 
of his memorial on Berar as well as of the not- 
es of his conversation with Meade.** - The 
official records reveal very little of the British 
Government's exasperation with Salar Jung. 
The tension in Calcutta as well as London be- 
comes evident when we consider the private 
letters that passed between them. If Salar Jung 
had sent these papers to Sindhia and Holkar, 
who knew he had not sent them to other chiefs 
as well ? Could be, he was trying to organise 
a combined opposition of the Indian princes 
against the British Raj. In desperation, Lytton 
reported to the Queen that Salar Jung was try- 
ing to incite Sindhia and Holkar to support his 
Berar claims and, worse still, to agitate for 
their own claims as well. ‘If such claims were 
entertained', Lytton added shrewdly in his 
letter, “Your Majesty would not have a rood 
of ground left in India, for Your Majesty's 
Indian empire is composed entirely of territory 
from Native States. To the Secretary of 
State Lytton declared, fuming in anger, that 
the man was a ‘thorn in our flesh'.*? Salis- 
bury immediately nodded agreement. Clearly, 
some sort of mischief was ‘brewing’ in Salar. 
Jung’s brain. ‘He will give us incessant trou- 
ble as long as he lives’.*3 - Assured of the 
support of the Home Government, Lytton 
awaited a favourable opportunity to.clip the 
wings of the ‘troublesome’ Minister. 
The opportunity came soon enough. 


II 
In April 1877, the childless Amir-i-Kabir 
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died., Immediately there ensued a scramble 
for his estates, titles and power. Eventually, 
the estates went to his two nephews, to whom 
he had bequeathed. his property in a will, while 
the family titles were bestowed on his step- 
brother, the eldest living male member of the 
family, Rashid-ud-din Khan, Vikar-ul-Umra. 
The former Vikar-ul-Umra thus became Shums- 
ul-Umra Amir-i-Kabir. This was, however, a 
settlement at the family level. At the state 
level, the issue was more complex. Who would 
succeed, to the late Amir-i-Kabir as Co- 
Regent ? More importantly, would anyone 
succeed to the postatall ? Salar Jung, for one, 
took no time to make up his mind. He prom- 
ptly inforned Meade that there was no need 
to appoint a Co-Regent He would carry on 
the administration as the sole Regent, of cour- 
se, with the advice and assistance of the Resi- 
dent.** 

On the superficial level, it appears as if 
Salar Jung was merely striving to concentrate 
all power in his own hands. It would be un- 
realistic to suggest that he— ordinary mortal 
that he was— did not crave power for himself. 
And yet this was certainly not his chief moti- 
vation. The importance of his personal enmity 
with the present Amir-i-Kabir as an element 
in his motives and calculations is something 
that should be considered. In the politics of 
Hyderabad the Vikar-ul-Umra was the head 
of the retrograde party ; opposition to Salar 
Jung and a dislike of his policy had been the 
key-note of the Vikar-ul-Umra’s plans for 
many years. Salar Jung andthe Vikar-ul-Umra 
represented two opposite policies and two 
opposite factions. Salar Jung must have fear- 
ed that this man would be imposed on him ; 


" he was determined to prevent that calamity. 
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But the point was, did Salar Jung have the 
right to takesuch an important decision ? And 
secondly, would he be acceptable to the Bri- 
tish as the sole Regent? Whatever Salar Jung's 
own views might have been, the British answer 
to both the questions was clearly in the nega- 
tive. In the first place, they held that the 
appointment of a successor to the Co-Regency 
was the prerogative of the Government of India 
only. Salar Jung had no right to decide that 
he would have no colleague. Further, there 
were ‘very grave objections’ to entrusting sole 
power at Hyderabad to Salar Jung. The man 
had given enough trouble already. There was 
no need to strengthen his hands. Now would 
it he wise to encourage him in the belief that 
he was in a position to dictate his decisions to 
the Government of India. Desiring to teach 
the Minister a lesson for all his ‘perfectly out- 
rageous’ activities in the past, Lytton decided 
to do just what Salar Jung had feared, which 
was to support the Amir-i-Kabir (the former 
Vikar-ul-Umra) for the Co- Regency.** Easily 
swept up in vast and ambitious dreams of 
power, and a sworn enemy of Salar Jung for 
many long years in the past, the Amir-i-Kabir 
struck Lytton as the ideal pawn. Here was a 
man who, besides opposing all Salar Jung’s 
plans, would gratefully look up to the British 
for support and would in return do their 
bidding. 

The first opposition to Lytton's scheme 
came from an unexpected quarter, his own Re- 
sident. Meade was reluctant to recommend 
the Amir-i-Kabir's nomination since he believed 
that Salar Jung would resign at once in case 
the man he so hated was appointed. Being at 
Hyderabad, Meade could not have been blind 
to the folly of the policy of goading Salar Jung 
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to resign. The effects on the state would be 
‘unfortunate’, and besides, it would create 
trouble and embarrassment for Government at 
home by arousing ‘a general howl’ in the 
papers. In Meade’s view, all things being con- 
sidered, the advantage lay on the side of Salar 
Jungs remaining in office.*? Nonetheless, 
Meade was compelled by Lytton to rewrite the 
paragraphs of an official letter (dated 28 May 
1877) so that it might, appear as if he had all 
along recommended the Amir-i-Kabir’s ap- 
pointment as Co-Regent.*7 

Lytton’s logic was simple enough. If the 
Amir-i-Kabir was appointed, whether Salar 
Jung resigned or not, the advantages would lie 
with the British. If he resigned, the British 
would be rid of an implacable enemy, and if he 
did not, his power would be considerably res- 
tricted by his colleague.*? In actual fact, had he 
had a free choice, Lytton would not have waited 
for the Minister’s resignation. He was, as we 
have seen earlier. keen to remove Salar Jung 
from his position of power. Only, sadly, he did 
not have a justifiable enough excuse for doing so. 
In a rather interesting letter, he directed Meade 
to procure, in the name of the Viceroy, certified 
copies of Salar Jung’s letters either to the Amir- 
i-Kabir or to Sindhia on the subject of Berar, 
or better still, on that of the Queen’s suzerainty 
over the Nizam. No member of Parliament 
— and here Lytton was right— would espouse 
the cause of any Indian Minister who could be 
proved to be conspiring against the suzerainty 
of the Queen.*® Unfortunately, the plan did 
not work out. Sindhia straightaway denied 
having received any communication from Salar 
Jung,5? and the Amir-i-Kabir obviously failed 
to produce convincing enough evidence. Salar 
Jung's tenure of power, lamented Lytton, would 
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create endless problems for the British — of this 
they could be sure— so the sooner they got rid 
of him the better it was for them.5* It should 
be observed here that at bottom there was one 
crucial factor that motivated Lytton's calcula- 
tion. ‘In the present excited condition of 
Mahamedan sentiment throughout India’, he 
told the Duke of Buckingham, ‘coupled with 
the danger of any combined opposition from 
the Native States to our proposed salt measu- 
res, which will probably bring Hyderabad 
as well as Rajputana states indirectly under 
British taxation, we cannot afford to play with 
our eyes open in the hands of an intriguant’ 
(sic).5? 

Salisbury tended to agree, as he almost 
always did, with Lytton, although his tone was 
far more moderate and diplomatic. The pro- 
cess of Amir-i-Kabir's appointment must be 
accomplished with the ‘utmost civility’ and 
such ‘expressions of good will’ towards Salar 
Jung as would prevent him or his friends from 
alleging that he had been forced or insulted in- 
to resigning. People must be made to think 
that it was he who was demanding a change of 
the old arrangement, whereas the Government 
of India was simply adhering to the status quo. 
If Salar Jung took offence at some such ‘inno- 
cent cut’ and resigned, well and good ; the 
British would be ‘relieved from a good deal of 
anxiety’. 3, 

With such staunch support of the India 
Office at their back, Lytton and his Council 
named the Amir-i-Kabir as the Co-Administra- 
tor — the change of designation being made on 
Meade's suggestion®*—of Hyderabad. Salar 
. Jung, as expected, bitterly rejected the propo- 
sal and declared his determination not to accept 
the Amir-i-Kabir as his colleague.55 Lytton 
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and Salar Jung were now, to borrow Lytton's 
own words, 'like the two goats on the bri- 
dge’.55 One of them had to retreat. The 
official papers give but a partial account 
of what followed. The information is fuller in 
Meade's private letter to Northbrook, now his 
confidant. Meade was ordered to meet the 
Viceroy at Shahabad station (while the latter 
was passing down to Madras), where he was 
directed to implement the Government order at 
once. Back at Hyderabad, Meade gave Salar 
Jung little choice ; he could yield gracefully, or 
else he could resign. But Salar Jung refused to 
do either. He declared with commendable 
courage that he was the Nizam's Minister and 
not the Minister of the Government of India 
from which he had no orders to receive and to 
which he was not accountable. He had been 
appointed Minister by the present Nizam's 
grandfather ; to resign his position of trust was 
impossible. Nor was there any question of 
his meekly accepting the India Government's 
humiliating decision. Quite the contrary, he 
would resist it, and of course, accept no respon- 
sibility for the consequences that would inevi- 
tably follow his action. Very possibly, Meade 
was taken aback by the Minister's stand, yet 
he stood his ground. He-argued that Salar 
Jung had received his present appointment as 
Co-Regent not from the Nizam or his grand- 
father, but from the Government of India, and 
hence was subject to its orders. Any attempt 
on Salar Jung's part to create disturbances in 
the state wouid be dealt with by whatever 
means were necessary and would, Meade added 
a threat, ‘destroy his credit and probably ruin 
himself and his family.” The warning proved 
totally ineffective. It only stiffened Salar Jung’s 
back and made him ‘more violent’, It was, 
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Meade unhappily wrote to Northbrook, ‘an 
altogether painful scene." 97 

It is important for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to note that Salar Jung was fighting on 
a new ground on this occasion. In the course 
of his unequal duel with the British, he had 
gradually developed a new approach and a new 
policy. Gone were the days when he used to 
write to Yule and Temple soliciting their sup- 
port. Now he stood proudly on his own 
strength and asserted spiritedly his position as 
the guardian of the state during his master's 
minority. In this, he was indirectly proclaim- 
ing the authority and independence of the 
Nizam whose servant he declared he was. The 
axiomatic basis of his argument was that the 
Nizam's Minister was obliged to serve only his 
own master, and not the foreign rulers of Bri- 
tish India. 

It was this challenge from Salar Jung which 
brought Lytton's anger to the boiling point. 
If the Government now flinched an inch, Lyt- 
ton decided, rightly from his point of view, its 
position throughout India would be 'shaken 
‘to its foundation.’ On his return journey to 
Calcutta, again at Shahabad station, he gave 
Meade special instructions to enforce his de- 
cision and advised him on how best to do it. 
If Salar Jung persisted in his present uncom- 
promising course, then Meade was to summon 
to the Residency all important nobles of Hy- 
derabad together with Major Neville, the Ni- 
zam’s commandant, and Captain Gough, the 
Nizam’s Military Secretary. The last two Bri- 
tish gentlemen were to be reminded of their 
duty and loyalty to the Queen. In their pre- 
sence Meade was to call upon Salar’ Jung either 
to accept the India Government order or to 
resign. If he refused to do as he ‘was told, 
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Meade- was at Once to request the Amir-i- 
Kabir to choose a colleague in Salar Jung’s 
place. It was important, Lytton reminded 
Meade, to take every precaution against any 
surprise move on Salar Jung’s part. The force 
at Secunderabad had to be alerted and the 
Residency strengthened prior to the final show- 
down.*® It is evident that Lytton had care- 
fully Worked out the entire plan and the de- 
tailed strategy. Nothing was left here to chance. 
If persuasion and intimidation failed, his 
Government was ready to take recourse to the 
ultimate inevitable — force. 

However, all these preparations proved un- 
necessary. Jn the evening of 23 September, 
Meade, back at Hyderabad, sent Euen Smith, 
his First Assistant Resident, to Salar Jung with 
a final letter asking him to put an end to the 
bootless resistance. Smith returned the same 
evening with a message from Salar Jung that 
he had accepted the viceregal decision." ° 

An anticlimax. But then, what followed 
behind the closed bars at Salar Jung's resi- 
dence, we shall never fully know.. The official 
papers record him as stating that he eventually 
yielded because he felt it to be his duty to 
remain by the side of the Nizam.?? In saying 
this, Salar Jung was less than candid. His 
explanation seems totally unconvincing be- 
cause he must have been all the while aware 
of what his duty was. It may well be that he 
got wind of (or was it deliberately carried to 
him ?) Lytton’s plans and preparations, and 
knowing himself beaten and helpléss, relinqui- 
shed the fight. Two contemporary documents 
throw somé light on the subject. One is an 
article published in the London Statesman a 
few years later, in 1881. It indicates that after 
Meade's return from Shahabad station, a 
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message was conveyed to Salar Jung that in 
case he refused to acquiesce in the final order, 
his arrest and deportation would follow.9* The 
content of this article is corroborated by an 
interesting rumour that circulated at the time 
that if Salar Jung had refused to give in, the 
Assistant Resident had orders to take him to 
the Residency in the Resident's carriage.?? 
The import of the rumour is clear. Opposition 
would have meant arrest and deportation. The 
second document, now available at the Andhra 
Pradesh State Archives, is a draft of one of 
Salar Jung's private letters to a friend, and it 
provides us with an insight into the depth of 
his feeling of despair. ‘Where was the use, 
under the circumstances’, (wrote he) ‘of further 
resistence ? They would probably have set me 
aside altogether if I had not given in then, or 
wrose still, made that a pretext for assuming 
the Government', 9? 

Eventually, on 29 September 1877, in a spe- 
cial durbar, appropriately by the youthful 
Nizam in the British military cantonment of 
Secunderabad, the appointment of Amir-i- 
Kabir as Co-Administrator during the Nizam’s 
minority was announced.** Two generals and 
nearly fifty British officers accompanied Meade 
on this occasion, perhaps as a precaution against 
any unforeseen disturbance or opposition. How- 
ever, everything went off smoothly. Salisbury 
warmly applauded Lytton ;?? Meade was jubi- 
lant. There was cause for jubilation. With 
the new Amir-i-Kabir seated in his office, 
Meade was convinced, ‘the whole game will be 
in our hands'.9? Lytton was pleased as well.®7 
His triumph was complete. It neatly reinforced 
his prestige in India, it left the Hyderabadi 
Minister weakened and the Resident corres- 
pondingly strengthened. Most importantly, it 
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demonstrated the Government of India in its 
proper role of paramount power in Hyderabad. 
It was a splendid reminder to all Indian 
princes that the British were in supreme con- 
trol of the Indian situation ; their enmity would 
cost dearly, while their friendship would pay 
well. 

. Looked at objectively, there is something 
unpalatable about the entire episode. Lytton’s 
policy brought out more than ever the ruthless, 
bulldozer character of British imperialism in 
India. There is no doubt whatsoever that this 
was a clear case, if there ever was one, of blat- 
ant, unprovoked interference in Hyderabad’s 
internal administration. Salar Jung was the 
Nizam's Minister, and the Government of India 
had no legal right, not to speak of a moral one, 
to remove him or intimidate him into accept- 
ing an undesirable colleague. This sentiment 
was echoed by a large section of contemporary 
press. The Friend of India and Statesman, a 
prestigious paper, severely criticised the arbit- 
rary proceedings of the India Government. 9? 
The London Statesman actually hinted at 
Meade's corruption,9? a charge that gave rise 
to much noise both here and in Britain. Nor 
was the Amir-i-Kabir spared ; he was accused 
of bribing his way to the Co-Regency. One can 
find no evidence in the papers, official or pri- 
-vate, to suggest, that this was the case, al- 
though his earlier history reveals that bribing 
the Resident was a tried technique with him." ° 
Whatever the truth, it is certain that the new 
arrangement was unworkable from the start. 
The two Co-Administrators had the greatest 
personal dislike-for each other; any co- 
operation between them was out of the ques- 
tion. To worsen matters, the Resident always 
supported the Amir-i-Kabir; together they 
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struck hard at Salar Jung. If the contemporary 
press is to be believed, the Amir. i-Kabir, en- 
thused by the Resident, demanded increasingly 
more share in the administration. Every plan 
of Salar Jung was opposed and a deliberate 
attempt made to undermine his personal pres- 
tige and authority. Soon the effects of this 
fatal policy began to appear. It created an adm- 
inistrative deadlock and retarded the develop- 
ment of the state." 

However, for Lytton the victory in the 
‘pitched battle'-— as he chose to call it— had 
not ended all thought of war. He wanted to 
carry the war into the enemy's own home. For 
. a beginning, he launched an attack on Arthur 
Oliphant. Oliphant had been appointed as 
Salar Jung's Private Secretary in 1876, with the 
permission of the Government of India. He and 
Salar Jung had hit it off immediately and for 
. the next few years he remained Salar Jung's 
chief political adviser. Meade was convinced, 
probably rightly, that he had been selected by 
Salar Jung in order to build up an ‘under- 
ground communication’ with influential people 
in Britain. He had committed what constituted 
an unpardonable offence, in the eyes of the 
India Government, for a British subject. Not 
only had he encouraged Salar Jung on the Co- 
Regency and suzerainty questions, but he had 
also forwarded the Minister's viewpoints priva- 
tely to an officer of the India Office. What 
was worse, when faced with a warning from 
Meade about the consequences of such anti- 
Government activities he had cooly opted to 
stick with Salar Jung and had taken theinfuri- 
ating stand that since he was a servant of the 
Minister he must do as his employer desired." ? 
Lytton and his Council saw it as a political 
crisis and decided that the permission previ- 
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ously given to Oliphant to accept private secre- 
taryship at Hyderabad must be withdrawn. 
Not content with this, Lytton further desired 
that Oliphant must leave the state." * 

Lest it should appear that Lytton was bus 
unnecessarily highhanded, he took the trouble 
of explaining his standpoint in a series of letters 
to London. Oliphant was not the only target 
of Lytton's attack ; the Viceroy was in effect 
striking against all European gentlemen employ- 
ed in the state. Here at Hyderabad a devia- 


tion from the normal British policy of prohi- 


biting the employment of Europeans in the 
service of the Indian states had been made at 
a time when Salar Jung had enjoyed the ‘com- 
plete’ confidence of the British Government. 
The astute Minister had hurried to take full 
advantage of this relaxation, and surround him- 
self by a group of adventurers professing them- 
selves to be wholly independent of the Govern- 
ment of India, nominally in the service of the 
Nizam, but in actual fact in the personal pay 
of Salar Jung. The chief service of these men 
was to assist the Minister in creating and mana- 
ging influences at home hostile. to the autho- 
rity of the Government of India. As Lytton 
saw it, this presented a serious threat to the 
British Raj. The danger assumed its proper 
dimension when placed in its true perspective. 
All other Indian chiefs were keenly watching 
the tactics adopted by Salar Jung. If these 
tactics won even a partial success, the reper- 
cussions would be serious and would certainly 
not remain confined to the boundaries of 
Hyderabad. It was against this background — 
thus Lytton justified himself — that he had deci- 
ded to reduce the unusual number of Euro- 
peans in the pay of the Hyderabadi Minister.?® 

- So, Oliphant had to go. . Bereft of his most 
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valued collaborator, and checked by his coll. 
eague, Salar Jung now could do little to oppose 
British designs. Happily Lytton reported to 
his Prime Minister that ‘the power and pres- 
tige of that restless intriguer are now completely 
extinguished'."* The India Office did not 
share Lytton's exultation. It was felt that 
Lytton had gone ‘too far’, had in fact been 
rather ‘Draconic’. They were all nervous 
about facing embarrassing questions in Parlia- 
ment. Even Salisbury went to the length of 
suggesting a revocation of the order for Oliph- 
ant's dismissal." But before his cable reached 
its destination, Oliphant had left Hyderabad. 
There was, to be sure, a good deal of public 
and private criticism of his unceremonious re- 
moval; the subject figured in Parliamentary 
debates. But then, in order to protect Lytton, 
Salisbury took ‘high ground’ and refused to 
submit the relevant papers upon the table of 
Parliament on the plea of public interest.7® 
The agitation died down, as was but natural, 
since neither the British public nor the House 
of Commons could really be interested in the 
fate of one Oliphant serving or leaving a pro- 
tected state far away in the interior of India. 
The case deserves notice only because it pro- 
vides a perfect illustration of the mechanism of 
so-called indirect British rule in princely states. 

With Salar Jung firmly put in his place, 
Lytton turned to tackle two other crucial pro- 
blems. The first was, inevitably, Berar. Salar 
Jung had, as we have seen earlier, offended 
Lytton by submitting an application for the 
restoration of Berar just on the eve of the dur- 
bar of 1877. Asa result of his come-down on 
the question of the Queen’s suzerainty over the 
Nizam, Lytton had eventually agreed to receive 
a fresh representation from him on condition 
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that he withdrew all his previous memorials.* ? 
Aside, Lytton had privately assured Salisbury 
not to worry on this account. He had merely 
agreed to receive a proposal, but it ‘pledges us 
to nothing? Salar Jung in all good faith 
had withdrawn his earlier representations and 
presented a new memorial asking for the resto- 
ration of Berar and the disbandment of the 
Contingent. This application was, as might be 
expected, promptly rejected by Lytton.?:! Its 
form was ‘decidedly objectionable’, complai- 
ned the Viceroy, and it demanded ‘stern treat- 
ment'.?* Any modification of the treaty of 
1853, Salar Jung was told, should not be 
undertaken during the Nizam’s minority, since 
it involved other general questions as regards 
the relationship between the Nizam and the 
British. Salisbury endorsed Lytton’s stand.®3 
That he should do so does not surprise us. 
What does surprise us is the fact that Salar 
Jung, without any further argument, accepted 
the decision ‘as final’. Besides, he ‘pledged 
in writing’ not to agitate the Berar question 
during the Nizam’s minority. 8* 

Why did he now so easily give up the one 
great mission of his life? His reasons become 
evident from a study of the drafts of his private 
letters to a friend. It was ‘through the instru- 
mentality’ of his colleague that the pledge had 
been extracted from him, The Amir-i-Kabir 
had conceived a Machiavellian plan to compel 
him to yield. This took the form of interfer- 
ing in the administration and indulging in in- 
trigues against senior officials, men of enlight- 
ened views and drawn from other parts of India. 
Salar Jung realised that if this state of affairs 
continued, he would be forced to dismiss these 
trusted and competent men. Worse still, with 
‘a ready tool’ in his colleague, the British Re- 
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sident might at any time cause a mutiny, disor- 
ganise the administration or do any other mis- 
chief to harass him. He had ‘no alternative 
but to give in or elect to see the State and the 
Government ruined'.95 Thus Lytton obtained 
his ‘final triumph’ over Salar Jung on this 
ticklish issue of Berar. 

But this was not all. There was yet another 
problem which caused the Viceroy a great deal 


of concern. This was the Hyderabad army. A - 


brief survey of themilitary organisation of the 
state may not be out of context at this juncture. 
The army of Hyderabad comprised (1) the 
Irregular Troops, which were utterly inefficient 
and were employed merely on escort and guard 
duties and (2) the Reformed Troops and the 
Reorganised City Regiments, which Salar Jung 
had gradually been training and building.®® 
Salar Jung’s interest in army-reform dated back 
to the 1860’s. He had placed the Reformed 
Troops under the command of a European offi- 
cer and disciplined them after the model of 
the Hyderabad Contingent. His ultimate ob- 
ject was to dispense with the services of the 
Hyderabad Contingent in not-too-distant future 
and thus to demolish the raison d’etre of the 
British occupation of Berar. At the same time 
by organising a disciplined army, he meant to 
increase the power and prestige of the state. He 
had found encouragement for such a venture 
‘initially from Resident Davidson and then from 
“Resident Yule. Temple, Resident in 1867, had 
"reviewed the, Reformed Troops, taken note of 
“their efficient and rapid movements, and had 
: felt slightly uneasy,?" though he, too, had not 
chosen to interfere. Meade operated on an 
entirely different level. He busied himself with 
quiet enqiries about the strength of the Nizam’s 
^army and was told that Salar Jung had drawn 
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up an elaborate scheme to fashion an organised 
force out of the Irregular levies on the same 
system as the Reformed Troops. Under Mou- 
lavi Mahmoud, the ‘active promoter of mili- 
tary reforms’, young and efficient men were 
being trained up by British ex-army officers 
while infirm men were being replaced by new 
hands. Once a report reached Meade about 
the manufacture of breech-loading ordnance 
and rifles in the state.?* In an age which 
valued the security of Huropeans above all else 
this was traumatic news. When conveyed to 
Lytton, it made him panicky, In his charac- 
teristic dramatic way he hurried to report to 
the Queen that Salar Jung was keeping ‘a large 
arsenal for the manufacture of all kinds of 
arms’. Furthermore, if the Minister was 
secretly drilling and disciplining masses of un- 
recognised Irregular Forces, and using the 
arsenal to equip them with modern weapons, 
who knew, he could be ‘in possession of a 
tolerably powerful army ?8? Subsequent en- 
quiry by Meade, however, proved the fears 
about the arsenal at least to be unfounded. Col. 
Fraser, his Military Secretary, inspected the 
two military workshops in the city. He was 
relieved to find in one place a steam-engine for 
the manufacture of rifled arms, but that had 
not yet been set up, and at the other, there was 
nothing more dangerous than a mere model 
breech-loading ordnance. Could be, Salar Jung 
had contemplated the manufacture of breech- 
loading ordnance, but 'nothing was done be- 
yond making a model.'?? 

Despite this assurance, Salisbury, deeply 
disturbed by previous reports of Salar Jung's 
military reforms, was only half-relieved. He, 
for one, had never liked the idea of a strongly 


- armed Hyderabad.” t- If the manufactory was 
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inefficient, well, he agreed, it was ‘not worth 
a fuss’. Nonetheless, it should be carefully 
watched, for the danger involved was no trifle. 
In handing down this decision, Salisbury expli- 
citly set out his Government's general policy. 
*At the risk of any offence at native feeling, 
native princes must not be allowed to manufac- 
ture arms of precision’. As for Hyderabad, if 
a strong measure was delayed, things could 
take a very ugly turn. A limit within which 
the Nizam might maintain his troops ought to 
be defined with precision, and when defined, 
ought to be rigidly observed.?? This was ex- 
actly what Lytton, too, desired. An official 
note was promptly sent asking Salar Jung not 
to further reorganise or strengthen the forces, 
and he, no less promptly, agreed.?? Not that 
it really put a stop to his schemes. But Meade 
had decided to postpone a confrontation with 
him until the Co-Regency question was sett- 
led.?* Lytton had trusted Meade's assessment. 
Now that the ball was in hia court, Salar Jung 
had been obliged to ‘cave in’, he felt that it 
was time to act.95 

The relevant point to bear in mind here is 
that the present issue had a wider. perspective. 
Not that the Nizam’s army alone required care- 
ful consideration. In general terms, the entire 
British policy as regards the army of the Indian 
princes had to be sorted out. Lytton person- 
ally believed that it ‘would be expedient to 
allow a few selected princes, not the Nizam 
though, to contribute to the security of the Raj 
‘and to give them military commands under the 
British Crown.?9 However, he decided to set 
up a committee, the. Native States' Armament 
Committee, to lay down the directive princi- 
ples of Government policy in this respect. The 
findings of this Committee revealed a greater 
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suspicion of the Indian powers prevalent among 
the British bureaucrats and armymen than ' 
Lytton had bargained for. The heart of the 
recommendation dealt with the inexpediency 
of permitting the Indian states to maintain 
military establishments in excess of their inter- 
nal needs. That excess, in the opinion of the 
Committee, could not be conveniently utilised 
in the interest of the Raj, and could, on the 
other hand, well be a source of anxiety for its 
safety. After stressing how highly inadvisable 
it would be to give arms of precision to Indian 
princes or to allow them to employ Europeans 
in a military capacity, it commented at length 
on the case of Hyderabad. Here, the Commi- 
ttee declared, the maintenance of the Reform- 
ed Troops was totally unnecessary, since the 
state was protected by the subsidiary force and 
the Hyderabad Contingent. The Reorganised 
City Regiments, too, should be disbanded and 
the Irregular Forces reduced. The arsenal in 
the city~ a concession was made here— could 
be maintained, provided, of course, no arms 
of precision were manufactured, and periodi- 
cal inspections were made by a British officer.®? 

Following the recommendations of the 
Committee, the British Political Officer in each 


‘princely state was instructed to watch out and 


to submit annual reports regarding the local 
military establishment. Meade, for one, need- 
ed no persuasion. He ably conveyed his Gove- 
rnment’s views to Salar Jung. The strength of 
the Reformed Troops was not to exceed two 
hundred and forty men in the artillery, one 
thousand in the cavalry and two thousand in 
the infantry. The number of the personnel in 
the Reorganised City Regiments was to be 
limited to two thousand only. Salar Jung calm- 


‘ly bowed to this decision ;®* circumstances had 
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mposed upon him a policy of non-resistance. 
This was the end of his ambition of building 
up an efficient, organised force in the state. 

By now Lytton's time in India was running 
out. He yielded place to Ripon in 1880, follow- 
ing the Liberal victory in Britain. It may be 
observed here that Lytton appears to have been 
somewhat obsessed with Hyderabad and its 
Minister. While handing over the Viceroyalty, 
he warned his successor, "There is in all India 
only one native whom I believe to be positive- 
ly dangerous, This is Salar Jung... And if you 
do not desire the steady growth, undelectable 
till too late, of an unmanageable, strong and 
practically independent Mohammedan state in 
the heart of India, I would say, ‘Beware of 
Salar Jung'.?? This was, to say the least, an 
exaggerated and theatrical assessment of the 
situation. And yet, the four years of his vice- 
royalty had witnessed a fascinating dual bet- 
ween the masterful and obstinate Viceroy and 
the equally determined and ambitious Salar 
Jung. The victory was all Lytton's own, but it 
was more apparent than real. There was a 
basic fallacy in Lytton's logic. The weakness 
of his policy was that while it brought tempo- 
rary power and prestige to him and his Gove- 
rnment, it failed to perpetuate the gain. On 
the contrary, by alienating a capable leader. 
and a whole people as well, it contributed in- 
directly to the gradual erosion of the Raj. 

As for Salar Jung, his experiences with 
Lytton were a catastrophe. They turned him 
into a bitter, disenchanted man, ‘ageing rapid- 
ly. Although with Ripon, his relations with 
the Government of India improved,!?? they 
were never restored to the former level. Nor 
did his spirit ever recover from the set-back. 
No wonder. In his relations with the British he 
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had fought to the last to realise his twin aims, 
the recovery of Berar and the restoration of 
the internal independence of Hyderabad. He 
failed in both. But then, the failure lay in the 
logic of history, since he had set out before him 
unattainable goals. Here, Salar Jnng was pro- 
bably more of a dreamer rather than a realist 
or a statesman. Today one wonders — perhaps 
because one is given the hindsight — how could 
he have so failed coming to grips with reality. 
Clearly, he dreamed of the Hyderabad of the 
past century and failed to take note of the 
fundamental changes in India's body-politic 
by the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
British could not afford to give up Berar, nor 
could they allow Hyderabad to enjoy internal 
autonomy. The process of empire-building 
embraced significant political, economic and 
cultural dimensions and had its own inexorable 
logic. Hyderabad could not be treated in 
isolation. 

It would be wrong to conclude that the 
battle between Salar Jung and Lytton was a 


.personal war, as Lytton seemed to regard it. 


It was a battle of principles, a battle between 
the right of self-determination (in its nascent 
form) and ruthless imperialism (at its highest). 
Given the circumstances of the nineteenth 
century in India, why, in the world at large, 
the historical forces were placed in such a way 
that victory was bound to be on the side of 
imperialism. What could Salar Jung, a mere 
individual, and his microscopic state do to 
turn back the tide? The ultimate victory 
against imperialism was to be won only by the 
people. During Salar Jung’s times, that force 
still lay in the womb of the future, although 
the first stir was already beginning to be 
felt. i 
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BELA DUTTA GUPTA 
Calcutta University 


It is more than fifty years ago that Poems of 
H. L. V. Derozio : A Forgotten Anglo-Indian 
Poet was published, under the editorship of 


Humphrey Milford, by the Oxford University ' 


Press (1923). In its introduction Bradley-Birt 
made this comment : ‘In all its three centuries 
of existence Derozio is the only poet of real 
distinction whom the Anglo-Indian community 
has produced’ (p. iii) A little later on, in 
1928-29, another collection of poems of Dero- 
zio was published by B. B. Shah. In the 
seventies, Professor P. Lal had a collection of 
Derozio poems published through his Poetry 
Workshop, Calcutta. All these are very com- 
mendable attempts, no doubt. But, we are yet 
to know of H.L. V. D. and his poems. It is 
not very widealy known that Derozio used at 
least six nom-de-guerres during his literary 
career, the first one being Juvenis. 

A strong admirer of Derozio and his 
poems as the present author is, she came across, 
in course of her researches into the social 
history of Bengal, quite a few poems of the 
poet written under different nom-de-guerres. 
Poems written under ‘D’ could be traced from 
1830's to 1870's, from The Calcutta Magazine 
& Monthly Register to The Bengal Magazine. 
For Derozio enthusiasts and social historians 
of Bengal, the author places a few poems of 
Derozio written under the nom-de-guerre *D'. 
None of them had been included in the com- 
pilations mentioned above. The poems are of 


varied tastes and textures, displaying both 
‘sacred’ and ‘profane’. The piece ‘The Adju- 
tant and the Crow’ is an acme ef the poet’s 
sense of ‘profane’ and humour, not easily to 
be found elsewhere in his work. 


Stanzas to a Lady 


Seen for a few hours only in a public assembly 
in Calcutta. 


Full many a sweet face smiling nigh 
Had caught my wandering gaze, 
But thine alone could claim a sigh, 
Or passion's tumults raise. 


"Twas true that we no more might meet, 
Our paths were far apart, 

I might not hear thy lips repeat 

The dictates of thine heart. 


But yet our meeting looks revealed 
Far more than words could tell, 
And love with eager transport sealed 
His long enduring spell. 


O ! 'twas bewildering bliss to know 
The Boy-God's subtle power ! 

I would not for a world forego 
The madness of that hour. 


Though distant far our feet may stray 
We share love’s golden dream, 
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As ’neath the same unbroken ray 
The clouds, though parted, gleam. 


D 


The Calcutta Magazine and Monthly Register 
February, 1830 


The Adjutant and the Crow 


Once on a time, the story goes, 

A flock of panting, idle crows, 

Of what to do, for very want, 

Got round about an adjutant ; 

And tried, who most could tease this king 
Of all the birds, that ply their wing, 
From muddy Hooghly’s filthy shores, 

To Delhi’s princely halls and doors. 

At first the crows, at distance due, 
Around the stately giant drew ; 

And hopp’d and cawed, thcir very best, 
To break their sovereign's mid-day rest ; 
But he, unmindful of such fry, 

With in-drawn neck, and half-closed eye, 
And only one leg on the ground, 
Enjoyed the creaking hackery's sound, 
which reached him, on the shady bank, 
Loll Diggie, of thy spacious tank 

And every now and then, he'd wake 
And just a dainty morsel take, 

Of a dead cat, which he had found 

That morning near the burying ground. 


By sufferance, now, much bolder grown, 
The crows thought all the fun, their own ; 
One at this tail, began th' attack, 
Another perched upon his back ; 

And while a third beside him sat 

A fourth was trying to steal his cat. 
Incens'd at such unlook'd-for jokes, 

The bird let fly some random strokes ; 
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Disabled two unlucky crows, 

And dealt, besides, some awkward blows ; 
But scarce had time to rest before 

The crows began to tease once more, 

For, coming now, in greater numbers, 
They fairly spoilt his kingship's slumbers. 


That little imps like these should dare 
To pass a joke was something rare, 

But that they chose himself to be 

The subject of 't was rather free ; 

And thinking thus, he judged it best 
To put the thing, at once to rest, 

That future crows might learn to know, 
How much he differ'd from a crow ; 
So just, as one unlucky wight 

Was landing, from his downward flight, 
He open'd wide his ample bill, 

And soon, the crow was snug and still, 
Within that dark and dreary bourne. 
Whence cats and crows can ne'er return. 
From this, let everv jester learn, 

His proper objects to discern, 

For ’t will not do, to pass his jokes, 
On Kings and Queens, and such like folks, 
For tho’ a King may relish wit, 

He may not choose to furnish it, 

And jesters, who have any sense, 

Will never jest, at his expense. 


D 


The Calcutta Literary Gazette, January 11, 1334 


Lines 


( Written on the walls of the late Colonel 
Hutchinson’s Bunglow at Colgong, where seve- 
ral individuals have inscribed their names. In 
the height of the rains the river opposite the 
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bunglow is very dangerous, as the stream runs Water Fowl 


directly upon the rocks. ) 


The traveller as he treads the broken shore, 
Safe from the rocks, unawed though 
billows roar, 
Hies to this spot, and (though no child 
| of fame) 
Leaves to these walls, poor legacy ! his name. 


D 


The Calcutta Literary Gazette, August 23, 1834 


Sonnet : Cannabis Indicae 


This magic dust can wake to ecstacy 
The toil worn sense, and banish irksome 

; care, 
Yea, rive the iron chain of fixed Despair, 
And waft the spirit, — buoyant — hopeful . 

— free, 

O'er earth and ocean's wide immensity, 
To Dreamland's distant strand, on wings 


of air, 

Wouldst thou have visions exquisite and 
rare ? 
Taste it, and lo! thy wondering eyes shall 
see, 


Rich wreaths of vivid green and silver bells, 
Fair laughing brows which sparkling coins 
adorn, 

Great groups of pendant spars and red 
lipped shells, 
Any fairy flowers, such asthe frost at morn, 
Paints on the gleaming panes with fingers 
white, 

And broad colours, and bars of golden 
light. 

D 


Bengal Magazine, October 1873 


From the low hills that skirt these mighty 
meres, 

And more than rival in their loneliness 

The dreaming Indian's happy haunting 
grounds, 
In boyhoods careless prime, I once beheld 
The wild fowls migrate. "Twas a cloudless 
morn 
In early spring ; the sun had bathed in gold 
The dewsprent turf, and trees of giant girth, 

whose gnarled trunks, deep scarred and 
scathed with fire, 

Raised by the neighbouring herdsmen to 

destroy 


The rotting leaves, and withered under- 
growth, 


And clear the pastures for the early grass, 
Stood like grim warders of the lone hill side 
On which I lay ; a faint breeze stirred the 
| leaves 
When from the fens a mighty rushing sound 
Rose, —the precursors of a wedge-shaped 
post 
Of swans, and pelicans, and clamorous 
geese, 
White-collared teals, widgeons, and stately 
cranes 
With flecks of vivid green upon their wings, 
Northwards the phalanx streamed, and 
soon the sky 
Was hid as with a veil of glancing wings! 
And from the grassy slope my wondering 
eyes 
Could at one single glance, with ease survey, 
Millions of birds ! for hours and hours 
they flew, 
With harsh shrill screams that echoed from 
the woods. 
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It was a sight to fire with wild delight 
A youthful heart. I felt a keener joy 
Than feels in far Caffrarian wilds the Boer, 
(Lone tenant with his partner of a hut 
And cherished garden ’mid the arid waste,) 
At a “‘trekbokken’’, when the nimble deer 
Sweep past his tiny farm, in such vast herds, 
That to the welkin’s verge the brown karoo 
Seems a bright carpet to the gazer’s eye. 
Long years have past of joys and griefs 
and cares 
Since that spring morn of which I speak, 
yet oft 
When I sit silent in long winters’ eves, 
And gaze upon the fire in listless mood, 
To my mind’s eye returns in vision clear, 
Those gnarled trunks upon the lone hill 
side, 
That cloud of out-stretched necks and 
l restless wings. 


D 
Bengal Magazine, 1872 


Sonnet — “Burra Bazar” 


Through crowded alleys which o'erhead 
display 
A tortuous seam of pure unclouded sky, 
Past groups of glorious mosques and 
pagodas high, 
And bubbling basins crowded with garlands 
gay, 
Oft, ere the schcool-bell rang, this dim 
archway 
I sought in youth, (how swift Time courses - 
by !) 
For top, or ball, ot beads of gaudy dye, 
Or haply, dreams of times long past away : 
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In sooth, a fitter spot to realize 

The days when Bagdad held Al Raschid 
dear, 

Is not on earth ; for bales of goodly size, 

Embroidered scarfs, and jewelled dirks lie 
here, 

And in the stall arrayed in turbans green, 

White-bearded men with amber pipes are 
seen. 


D 
Bengal Magazine, January 1873 


Sonnet 


In my life’s morn where now a palace high 
Rears its proud arches and pilasters light, 
Enchased with costly stones of stainless 

white, 

A lonely heath reposed, gorse-clad and dry ; 

An aged Moslem owned a hut hard by, 

A friend of legends store, whose nimble 
sight 
Could oft, (men said) in lonely lanes 
by night 
The Fairy Queen, and elfin court descry ! ` 


Blest morn of life ! sweet time of song and 
play ! 
What soulfelt joys were thine ! what 
blissful dreams ! 
1 long believed, from regions far away 
Of pleasant shadows ane purpureal 
gleams, 
That old man's magic art could gems purvey, 
As bright as frost-wreaths lit with 
morning beams ! 


D 
Bengal Magazine, March 1873 . 
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Converts Home.... Street 


The humblest minnow in its native stream, 
Breasting the freshets, or at careless play, 
Where stones and dancing flags the tide 

delay, 

I hold more lovely than the shoals that gleam 

In radiant globes of crystal, though they seem 
Like living gems, or elves in loose array, 
Whose polished corslets, and brigandiness 

gay, 

Flash back with usury the pale moon's beam. 

The hardy snowdrop that untended blows, 

By hedgegrow paths, when winter rules 
the sky, 

I deem too, sweeter, than the hothouse rose, 
That droops dejected at the north wind's 

sigh ; 

And thus these lofty walls, this verdant close 
I pass to-day nor feel my heart swell high. 


D 
Bengal Magazine, April 1873 


Sonnet 


On autumn eves lone sitting on the ground 
By the brook's marge, beneath the willow 
green, 
Or by my cottage fire when winds are keen, 
Listening with careless ear the light rain sound 
Against the panes, or tracing chasms profound, 
Rocks, towns, and trees the glowing bars 
between, 
When I contrast, O friend, thy life serene, 
With the rude discord of the world around, 
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Thee, with a land-locked haven I compare, 
That sleeps unruffled when wild tempests 
flow, 
Or a lone palm amid the deserts bare, 
Whose ripened nuts in golden clusters glow, 
Or yet a lighted window when the air 
Is filled at night with drifting wreaths of 
Snow. 


D 
Bengal Magazine, May 1873 


Lines 


The stars are dim, the morn shines cold, 
A gentle breeze sweeps o'er the lea, 
And softly falls the rippling sea, 

On jutting reef and headland bold. 


The chaffinch, eldest child of May, 
Impatient in his nest awakes, 
And with his rustling pinion shakes, 
The dew that gems the hawthorn spray. 


By mountain paths to pasture new 

The lonely shepherd leads his flock, 

Light wreaths of mist on stream and rock. 
Spread filmy veils of softest blue. 


O ye, who through the slowpaced night, 
Have watched and wept, lift your eyes, 
soon shall the golden morning rise 

And crown the eastern hills with light. 


Bengal Magazine, January 1874 
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THE DIARY OF HEMENDRAPRASAD GHOSE 


EDITED BY PRATUL CHANDRA GUPTA 


Hemendraprasad Ghose (1876-1962), journalist 
and litterateur, was born at Chaugacha in 
Jessore, now in Bangladesh, on 24 September 
1876. His early education was at Krishnagar. 
At the age of 13 he came to Calcutta and was 
admitted in the Hare School. After he passed 
the Entrance Examination he entered the Presi- 
dency College and took his B A. degree with 
Honours in English. His first articles were 
published while he was still a student in Presi- 
dency College. Some of his early publications 
may be found in periodicals like Dasi, Suhrit, 
Pradip and the Calcutta Review. From 1910 
to 1914 he edited the Bengali journal, called 
Aryavarta. His association with the Basumati 
group of publications in Calcutta began early 
in the twentieth century and continued till the 
last day of his life. From 1914 to 1919 he was 
the editor of Dainik Basumati, a Bengali daily 
newspaper with a large circulation. For some 
time he edited the English version of Dainik 
Basumati, its weekly edition and a monthly 
illustrated journal, also called Basumati. For 
a short period he edited an English newspaper, 
Advance. During the First World War he went 
to Mesopotamia in 1917 as a member of the 
Press Delegation and next year visited the 
battle fronts in Europe as a representative of 
the Bengali Press. His experiences in the 
Middle East were used for building up a suita- 
ble background for one of his novels, published 
in the twenties. He wrote a series of articles 
about his impressions in Europe in a Bengali 


monthly journal Bharatvarsha. Late in life, 
Hemendraprasad Ghose became a lecturer in 
the Department of Journalism, University of 
Calcutta. For more than sixty years he wrote 
numerous articles in various subjects in leading 
newspapers and journals, besides books of short 
stories, novels and poems. His first book 
Ucchwas, a collection of poems, was published 
in B. S. 1301 (1893-94). 

The first entry in the diary is dated 1 
January 1889 when the writer was thirteen 
years old and a student at Krishnagar. The 
last volume is of the year 1960. He died two 
years later. Many of the volumes are of uni- 
form size and except on a few occasions, the 
writer used one page every day for recording 
his impressions. The writing is fairly legible. 
In a few earlier volumes, however, the ink has 
faded and the paper turned brittle. There is 
often a short note before he began recording 
his diary on 1 January every year. Maintaining 
regular diary is now almost a lost art but in 
the last century this practice was not unknown 
in India. Rarely, however, one comes across 
an unbroken series like this. 

In one ofthe early volumes Hemendraprasad 
explained why he considered it necessary to 
maintain a record. “A diary is a book in which 
the principle (sic) events of every day will be 
written. So it is a book by which we can know 
wheather (sic) the writer is a good man or bad 
and the diary is a sacred thing. We can find 
out the date of an event which happend long 
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ago by the assistance of a diary. So it is a 
useful thing. Every man ought to write his 
diary regularly." This would appzar no doubt 
schoolboyish and it could hardly be expected 
that a school boy's diary would be free from 
spelling or grammatical mistakes, when he was 
using a vehicle which was not his mother tongue. 
It is, however, surprising that the young writer 
kept himself abreast of the political news of 
his time and established personal relations with 
some of the well-known figures in the 19th 
century. When young Hemendraprasad wrote 
those lines, he hardly realised that his own 
journal would be someday considered valuable 
source material for political and social history: 
In his student days Hemendraprasad Ghose 
appeared to be sickly in health and some entries 
referred to his own periodical illnesses, records 
of body temperature and indispositions of his 
relations and friends. These have been left 
out. There are indications in the earlier 
volumes of his admiration for Rabindranath 
Tagore and enthusiasm for the Indian National 
Congress. His admiration for Tagore cooled 
down from about 1899 and he was often 
identified with a small coterie not particularly 
friendly to the poet. Hemendraprasad Ghose's 
love for Congress did not survive long after 


Year 1889 


In this year I passed the Meno Scolarship 
(sic) Examination in the 3rd division. 


The Examination was held on these dates : — 
12th February 


13th 1 33 
14th a 
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the Surat split. He did not really belong to 
any political party. He often shared the views 
of the Moderate Group and turned a severe 
critic of the Indian National Congress, parti- 
cularly its radical wing. 

The diary is a gift from the daughters of 
Hemendraprasad Ghose toJadavpur University. 

The earlier portions of it were published in 
six issues of the journal of the Institute of 
Historical Studies in 1967-69. It was disconti- 
nued after the editor was away from Calcutta 
for about five years. It is now planned to 
publish the whole of it from the beginning. 
The first few issues of Bengal Past and Present 
will be a reprint of what appeared in the 
journal of the Institute of Historical Studies 
with slight changes. The publication of the 
complete diary will take a long time. It, 
however, contains such interesting materials of 
contemporary history that it is hoped the 
readers will bear with it. I take this opportunity 
of thanking Jadavpur University for permitting 
me to publish the diary in Bengal Past and 
Present and to Professor Amalendu De and 
Dr Pranjal Bhattacharya for helping me in 
deciphering the diary and checking the press 
copy for the first six issues of the journal of 
the Institute. 


15th February 

16th M 

I was educated in the Goary Hindu School 
or Debnath Mullic's School. 12 Boys was (sic) 
passed from that School. 

2 in 1st Division. 

2 jin 2nd z 

8 in 3rd i 
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Ist January, Tuesday, 1889 


One year has been passed this is another. 
...D. P. Ghose posted a New Years Day Card 
with Sosibhusan Dey. 


26th March, Tuesday, 1889 


Went to Sealdha Railway Station. I weighed 
1 mund (sic) 8 seers. 


27th March, Wednesday, 1889 
Started for Deogarh Baidyanath, Dt. Santal 


Parganas, by the chord-mail at about 94 P.M. 
in a reserved compartment. 


30th March, Saturday, 1889 


Received the first visit from Babu Raj 
Narian (sic) Bose! Bramo Reformer. 


22nd July, Monday, 1889 


Today I have taken my admition (sic) to 
the Krishnaghur College 4th Class’. 


14th August, Wednesday, 1889 


Miss J. W. Adam has sent the book viz. 
Bright words, Children's friend, 2 copies and 
Darkness of Sin. 


23rd August, Friday, 1889 


Our half yearly examiniation will be held on 
9th September there [?] will take these subjects. 

English — 2nd Master 

Mathematics — Headmastet 

Sangscrit (sic) - Headpandit 

History and Geog[raphy] — 5th Master. 


25th October, Friday, 1889 


Went to Baidyanath Junction. Visited the 
garden of Mr. S. P. Chatterjee there at Baidya- 
nath Junction. 
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28th October, Monday, 1889 


... Went to Miss J. W. Adam about 54 P.M, 
2-3 boys went with me to her. 


Sth November, Tuesday, 1889 


I went to Miss J.W. Adam at 9 A.M. She is 
very ill today. She gave me a long paper to 
hang on which was written about Jesus Christ, 


6th November, Wednesday, 1889 


...Raj Narian (sic) Babu came today, I went 
to Rajnarain Babu’s son J. Basu, journalist. 


7th November, Thursday, 1889 


Today I went to Miss J.W. Adam. She gave 
mea picture about 10 commandments...went 
to Rajnarian’s (sic) sons. 


10th November, Sunday, 1889 


..Went to Miss J. W. Adam...Raja R. L. 
Mitter’ is on the deathbed. 


12th November, Tuesday, 1889 


... B.K. Basu went to Ganga Prasad Mukher- 
jee M.B., father of Ashutosh Mukherjee. 


19th November, Tuesday, 1889 


I took bred (sic) which Ganga Prasad Mu- 
kherjee M.B. send (sic) for me. Miss J.W. 
Adam took 2 slices from it. 


22nd November, Friday, 1889 


...Miss J. W. Adam and Miss H. Antony 
came to our home today. 


23rd November, Saturday, 1889 


Today I went to Raj Narian (sic) Bose and 
his son Monindra Nauth. 
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26th November, Tuesday, 1889 


...Ramtonu Lahiri* came at 65/1 Mirjapur 
St. 


27th November, Wednesday, 1889 


..I went to Babu Ramtonu Lahiri. ...I 
went at about 5 P.M. to Messrs S. K. Lahiri 
and Co. S. K. Lahiri is the eldest son of Babu 
Ramtonu Lahiri. 


11th December Wednesday, 1889 


..1 have taken my admission in the 4th 
class, Hare School. 


17th December, Tuesday, 1889 


... Today I went to Heramba Babu‘ to buy 
a photograph of Babu Raj Narian (sic) Basu. 


` 20th December, Friday, 1889 

Bangabasi* is distributing the pictures of 
Queen, Prince of Wales and Albert Victor.? 
I will go tomorrow to bring a copy. 


23rd December, Monday, 1889 


Today I, D. Ghose, U. L. Ghose and 
Monuha went to Eden's Garden to see the 
match between London Cricket club and Cal- 
cutta Cricket club. The play of Calcutta party 
came to an end but not the London party. 


30th December, Monday, 1889 


Today I have received my Prince Albert 
Victor binded (sic). 


Year 1890 


3rd January, Friday, 1890 


... At about 4-40 the Prince landed and at 
about 5, after 3 troops went, his chariot 
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appeared, it was drawn by 4 red horses and 
after 3 or 4 chariots went. after his chariot 3 
troops went. His chariot passed by the road 
named Alenborough (sic) cource (sic). 


7th January, Tuesday, 1890 


This evening Babu Brojendra Lall Ghose, 
Babu Jotindra Krishna Bosu and I went to see 
elumination (sic) Many lantrans (sic) were 
hanged (sic) in trees by the side of the roads 
by which Prince passed and Phuka sisis were 
hanged (sic) also. The fort was eluminated 
(sic). The shops of Hamilton and Co and the 
Great Bastern Hotel and Co." and other shops 
by the side of the roads by which he passed 
were eluminated (sic). G. E. H. and Co, was 
elumineted (sic) by the word writen in gass (sic) 
—Long live Albert Victor, Welcome to India 
and God bless our Queen. Hamilton Long live 
our prince and whe | Cook Calvey [Cook 
Kelvey] Long live Albert Victor. A Stephen 
gave 8000 cheraks, 


10th January, Friday, 1890 


Today the Prince went to Nimtola burning 
ghat to see it and then seeing Bethune School?, 
he came to Precidency (sic) College?, he came 
not to our’s, He came to Precidency (sic) at 
about 1-10 P. M.. Today our school has been 
closed at 1-10 to show the honour of Prince, 
And it has been closed for tomorrow also for 
the same reason. 


January 28, Tuesday, 1890 


This evening Babu Jotindra Krishna Bosu 
and I went with funeral procession of Robert 
Knight, editor The Statesman and Friend of 
India, then to Debendra Nath Tagore’s?® 
house. 
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May 12, Monday, 1890 


...We went to Wellington Square+* to here 
(sic) the preaching of a Christian Missionary. 


June 15, Sunday, 1890 


Today I went to Wellington Square where 
we heard the preaching of the Salvation Army. 


July 21, Monday, 1890 

This afternoon the grand meeting for the 
reception of Mr. Surrendernot Banerjee}? was 
heald (sic) at the Town hall.+%...I, poor unfor- 
tunate fellow was unable to go there. 


August 27, Wednesday, 1890 

...I went to No. I Uper (sic) Circular Road 
to see the procession of Mohoram**. The pro- 
cession was grand. 9/10 horses passed by me. 
They were richly adorned. The scene was grand 
surely. 


September 9, Tuesday, 1890 

.. Our Bengal is over flooded. There will 
soon be a famine, ah, poor wreached (sic) 
unhappy, Bengalees for the day. You have 
lost your independence. Your happyness (sic) 
is over. You are the unhappiest people on 
the surface of the globe. 


September 22, Monday, 1890 

Today the meeting of the Jesore Khulna 
Union (11th annual prize dst.) was heald (sic) 
in the Albert Hall!5 atSP.M.. Honbie Justice 
Guroo Dass Banerjee!9 presided. I was present 
there. Babu Upendra Ch. Roy and Kiron 
Ch. Roy of Naril (Narail) was (sic) present. 
Nabab Mir Mohemmedally was present. Many 
other were present and the hall was full to its 
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bream (sic). J. Mukherjee said against female 
education, Sama Prosono Mozumdar contradi- 
cated. Rev. Fields and another Uropean (sic) 
professor delivered lectures. Gurudoss said, 
Herald and Chironjib sang songs. 


September 26, Friday 1890 


... Tomorrow the meeting for celebrating the 
death of late Raja Ram Mohon Roy!" will be 
held at the City College hall. 


September 27, Saturday, 1890 


..I attended the meeting. Narendra N. 
Sen!? being late, Gurudass Banerjee took the 
chair but not long after N. Sen being come, he 
took the chair. At first he spoke then Mr. 
Kaly Charan Banerjee!? spoke. Then Pandit 
Tara Kumar Kabiratna?° and Babu Isan 
Chandra Bosu spoke, after whom a man spoke 
whose name I do not know, he is a bangaly 
Shahib. Then Gurudass Banerjee spoke and 
the meeting disolved (sic). 


October 8, Wednesday, 1890 


..Today the 11th annual meeting of The 
Bicrampore Union was heald (sic) in the Albert 
Hall. 


October 24, Friday, 1890 


Today in the morning I went at first to L.V. 
Mitter's and there giving bejoia dosomy pro- 
nams?! to 18 Amherst Street and thence to 
65/1 Mirzapur Street where there were Babus 
Ramtonu Lahiri, Digendra Lall Roy?? [Dwi- 
jendralal Roy] (of Krishnaghur)...I took there 
tea and cake and really got pleasure indeed in 
the company of these babus....l took sweet- 
meats in every place...Ramtonu Badu shook 
hands only because e{4f¥ is a part of idolatry. 
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October 26, Sunday, 1890 


..lhave written eassays on “Female Edu- 
cation" which we recited in the night. 


October 31, Friday, 1890 


Yesterday I ... went to venerable Babu 
Ramtonu Lahiri’s who is sick though he is 
better than yesterday he said. 


November 10, Monday, 1890 


... The meeting of the Congress will be heald 
(sic) on the 27th December and it will be heald 
(sic) in Tivoli Garden**. Thesons of Rajendra 
Mullick?* have given sum they took from the 
Congress party for the garden as donation 
(1200). They have done a good thing in deed. 


November 23, Sunday, 1890 


This evening I went to the Trinity Church,?* 
Amherst Street at about 5 P.M. and heard the 
lecture and songs. 


Nov2mber 25, Tuesday, 1890 


...Í am raising donations for the forthcom- 
ing Congress. 


November 27, Thursday, 1890 


This evening I went to the Albert Hall to 
the meeting of Dr. Pentacost and sat and heard 
till end. At last Dr. Pentacost came to me and 
asking a few words shook hands with me and 
said “May God bless you my young friend.”’... 
A discussion took place between a boy of the 
M.A. class of the Precidency (sic) College and 
Doctor Pentacost and K.S. Macdonald (old 
preacher) ..I am wishing to attend the meeting 
another day in that Hall. 
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December 1, Monday, 1890 


I have amassed about Rs. 2/-as donation 
to the Congress from my school boys. 


December 16, Tuesday, 1890 


A meeting of the volunteers of the forthcom- 
ing National Congress was heald (sic) this 
afternoon at the Ripon College hall.29 Captain 
Bamon [?] presided. I was present there.... 
Most probably Mr. Pherozsah Meta [Pheroz 
Shah Mehta]?" will be president. 


December 18, Thursday, 1890 


Today Mr. Caine?? M.P. delivered a lecture 
at the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj Prayer hall. 
I went there and was there till end. The place 
mentioned was a place too small for the lecture 
of such a person. The crowd was too much for 
the place and the hall groaned under the 
weight of the crowd and even many were to 
stand at the street because the hall was not 
able to accommodate any more audiances (sic). 
The lecture was on the follwing subject: 
“Temperance Question." He is a good speaker 
no doubt. He proved that drinking is very 
dangerous and I own it no doubt. The stupid 
boys of our country disturbed him very much 
by laughing and hissing. All of a sudden all 
gass (sic) lights were put out, most probably it 
is the work of some vagabond boy, it will be 
better for me to say young man. Mr. Caine 
said “To you youngmen of India the rising 
generation of India, the hope of India T appeal 
& etc." 


December 21, Sunday, 1890 


This evening I went to theWellington Square 
to attend the meeting of Mr. Caine who deli- 
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vered an open air meeting. He is só humorous 
a man that I cannot express his humour in writ- 
ing. Mr. Sircar (not our Mohendra Lall 
Sircar??) a medical parctitioner who passed 
the examination from Europe delivered a lec- 
ture. Babu Bipin Vehary Paul, Koilash Chandra 
Basu (of Rangpore) also delivered lectures. 
Mr. Anderson (a christian preacher) also deli- 
vered a lecture. Mr. Caine's meeting was very 
successful today though not comprising many 
audiences (sic). 


December 22, Monday, 1890 


This afternoon I went to the Town Hall 
where Mr. Justice Gurudass Banerjee delivered 
a lecture to teach morality to law students. 
He began to speak at about 3 P.M. I cannot 
tel] wheather (sic) it was good or bad. I can 
at least say that it was not very much pleasing 
to me and did not interest me in the least. I 
was not there up to the end and came out at 
about 55 P M.... Tomorrow there is a monstrous 
meeting at that Hall, it is of the Congress. 
Mr. Caine, Mr. Swan, Mr. Lall Mohon Ghose?? 
and Mr. Kally Charan Ghose and others will 
address the meeting. I will go taking leave 
from my school at about 3 P.M. 


December 23, Tuesday, 1890 


The meeting was heald (sic). I took leave 
from the school at about 3 P.M. and went 
there. Mr. R. D. Meheta?! proposed to give 
the chair to Mr. Yule?? who made a speech 
first, then came Mr. Caine with his long hu- 
mourous (sic) to the point, grandest speech. 
With shouts of cheer and claps the meeting 
began at about 44 P.M.. Mr. Caine spoke up to 
5i P.M.. Then Mr. Lall Mohon Ghose delivered 
his speech his words neither very long nor very 
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short but it was not a speech fit coming out 
of the eloquent lips óf Mr. Ghose, who said 
that he will not be able to say very good being 
unable to join in any kind of public matters 
for the last 3 or 4 years. Then Mr. Cully 
Charan Banerjee spoke with his celebrated 
voice. The meeting desolved (sic) at about 64 
P.M.. 


December 24, Wednesday, 1890 


This afternoon I went to “The Tivoly 
Gardens" to see how far the work of the forth- 
coming Congress is done and what position 
is yet to be done. Mr. Hume,?? Mr. Yule 
(sic) labouring without interruption, Mr. 
Janaki Nath Ghosal?* is always writing, Cap- 
tain Bamson, Babu Charu Chandra Mitter?5 
(whom Mr. Hume sent a telegraph (sic) to 
come) is (sic) working, labouring, and toiling 
always dropping of the sweat of brow to the 
feet. It is a grand thing altogether and I 
cannot express it by writing. Mr. Pheroj sha 
Metta [Pheroz Shah Mehta] the famous 
Bombay Barrister at Law will preside this year. 
J. Ghose esqr. is a delegate from Jessore and 
a member of the reception committee. 


December 27, Saturday, 1890 


.. Coming home I heard that Babu Cally 
Charan Ghose came to grandmama (sic) to 
chide her for allowing us to go there to the 
Congress and to attend the meeting. More- 
over he chided her for giving us money. The 
respect and reverence which I had on that 
grey heade (sic) man is come (sic) to an end. 
He said that the Congress was a meeting (work) 
of “qha ceca". If Mr. Hume, Mr. Caine, Mr. 
Swan, Mr. R.C. Mitter?9 etc. be monkeys he 
is not even a “bug”. 
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December 28, Sunday, 1890 


The social conference meeting was held at 
the Tivoli Gardens in the Congress pavelion 


(sic). 


December 29, Monday, 1890 
...1 did not go to day. 


December 30, Tuesday, 1890 


To day the following gentlemen gone (sic) 
in (sic) the Congress (I went there not) Babu 
Narendra Nath Sen, Mr. Caine, Mr. Hume, 
Pandit Ajodhianath,?" Mr’ A. Chowdhury,*® 
Mr. Hanidaly [2], Mr. Nafar Ch. Palchou- 
dhury??, Mr. Monmohon Ghose*? etc, and a 
new thing Sreemoty Kadambini Gangooly 
(Mrs. D. N. Gangooly)** proposed the vote of 
thanks to the president. 


December 31, Wednesday, 1890 


To day the provincial conference was heald 
(sic) in the Congress Pavelion (sic). The 
number of gentleman ..were very few**. Yes- 
terday Mr. Caine and others asked the men of 
our land what they want so, that their act 
will not be destroyed and they will settle the 
arrangements, as they are willing that the seat 
of the Congress will be at London and 100, 
at least 100 delegates are wanted to attend the 
meeting there The resolution was supported 
by at least 14 orthodox Hindus. 


Year 1891 


January 7, Wednesday, 1891 


The Government of India has brought a 
circular to the public (of course showing the 


Congress) that no government officer shall be ' 


4] 


able to join the Congress party and even will 
not allow any of the members of his family to 
join it. Mr. Monmohon Ghose moved a reso- 
lution in the last Congress to ask the Govern- 
ment of India why was such a circular issued. 
Mr. Caine supported it. 


January 9, Friday, 1891 


The base paper named ‘Bangabasy’ is dis- 
terbing (sic) all gentlemen esq. the Congres- 
swalas by chidding and saying nonsence (sic) 
words to the National Congress. That Congress 
which is doing so good to our country. 


January 13, Tuesday, 1891 


That wretched paper ‘Bangabasy’ is barking 
after the bil of the Age of Concent (sic). He 
(sic) has written, beg your pardon, printed 
plackards (sic) which men are carrying about 
in the street written. 


Age of Concent Bill*? (sic) introduced. 
Dohie Moharani. etc. etc. etc. these plackards 
(sic) are written both in English and Bengalee 
the Bengalee ones are more rediculs (sic) such 
as 


fex af certet 
fey frie got 
diat ers SATEEN 

crite I | see] wed | TAR] FEN | 


January 15, Thursday, 1891 


I went once to Mr. L. V. Mitter’s house 
on the Upper Circular Road to call him to 
come and see his patience [7] and moreover I 
went twice to 65/1 Mirzapur Street where I had 
an interview and a little talk with venerable 
Babu Ramtonu Lahiri who was there. 
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January 16, Friday, 1891 


I see in today's paper that many gentlemen 
have given large sums of money as donation to 
the Congress fund (National) such as Devendra 
N. Tage [Tagore] esq. 200/-, Gopal Lall Seal 
(Mr.) 2000/- & etc., it is a good omen of 
success no doubt and I hope that very [?] it 
will be our pride and satisfaction to see one 
and all men of ours have a perfect Congress- 
wala [?] and I further hope that we Congress- 
walas will be able to see that India will be 
able to pride that every child of hers is of the 
same motive and opinion to make her better 
and happier and thereby make themselves also 
(at the same time) happy and of a better 
condition. 


January 18, Sunday, 1891 


I went to the Albert Hall and attended a 
meeting against the Age of Consent Bill of the 
people who are on the side of Bangabasy though 
I am not one of them yet I went to observe the 
effect of the meeting. The Bill has made a 
sensation throughout the whole country. It 
has become a subject of common talk every- 
where between all educated classes of our 
country. Whenever and wherever some gentle- 
men (friends) chance to meet we may here [sic] 
them talking about the subject. The [7] is 
made two parties as in all subject it happens 
some against and some for the Bill. There are 
good and bad in everything so here in the case 
of this Bill also there has (sic) been formed 
two separate parties. The conservatives are 
of course against the Bill and the liberals so 
for the Bill. To day at ours. There was a 
long discussion about the subject between a 
conservative and liberal gentleman. I must 
mention their name the conservative one is 
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Babu Kalikrishna Bose of Panjia and the liberal 
one Babu Rajendra Nath Ghose. We liberals 
must not hate our conservative fellow country- 
men but try our best to make them understand 
the require[ments] of the improvement of 
India and thereby try to make them better and 
come to ours. 


January 19, Monday, 1891 


It is a matter of much regret that our poor 
fellow citizens esp. those belonging to the 
conservative party has (sic) not understood yet 
the advantage of the Age of Consent Bill after 
which they are barking. 


January 20, Tuesday, 1891 


Here in Calcutta there they are making 
many meetings both against and for the Age 
of Consent Bill which as I have said has made 
a sensation throughout the whole country. 


January 22, Thursday, 1891 


I meet with the procession of the ata 
33 $4 of the Sadharan Brammo Somaj: 


January 23, Friday, 1891 


This morning 1 went to the Tagore house** 
of Dwarkanath Tagoe's Lane. Babu Digendra 
[Dwijendra] Nath Tagore,*" Pandit Preo Nath 
Sastry*® and an old gentleman I do not know 
delivered lectures and preached sermon. Songs 
in prays [praise] of God ( aes) were sung 
and a copy of the book containing the songs 
which were sung there was given to everyone. 
To day is the eleventh day of Magha the anni- 
versary day of the Drammo Somajas. Another 
procession of the Sadharan Brammo Somaj 
went chanting with catas and cortals with 
banners displayed, it was a commanding sight 
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no doubt. I then came to the Addy Brammo 
Somaj hall and thence bought a copy of the 
book x4$5*« By Hemendra Nath Sing, the man 
Who went with his wife to Deogarh and created 
so many laughing sights. The price of the book 
is as [5|-only but we got it at as /4/-only as 
the price of the book has been reduced on 
account of the Maghotsab*". In the evening I 
again went to the Tagore house the yeard (sic) 
adorned with the flowers and leaves most of 
which was rose and nut tree, mean qq} and 
pieces of clothes of yellow and light blue colour 
was very fine indeed. At 7 P. M. the service 
commenced. Babu Digendra N. Tagore deli- 
vered a lecture which was printed and distri- 
buted and I have got a copy and two copies 
of the song books containing the songs sang 
in the night... About half the songs were 
sung by two girls of the family who sang so 
wonderfully with harmonium & peono (sic) 
that everyone present was charmed. Other 
songs were sang (sic) by the @{catytss who 
sang not so prettily. The whole veranda and 
yeard (sic) were adorned with gass (sic) and 
candle lights looked like day. 


January 24, Saturday, 1891 


I went to the College Square to attend the 
meeting of the anniversary of Protap babu’s 
[Protap Chandra Mozumdar]*® Brammo Somaj. 
Many delivered lectures there. At last the pro- 
cession followed by the crowd went to No. 297 
Upper Circular Road where Babu Protap deli- 
vered a lecture and the theatrical consert (sic) 
played as I knew. Tomorrow the annual anni- 
versary erq of the Nobobidhan Somaj of 
Keshub babu*? will be held and the «sq will 
bear? Benz. I think I will go there 
tomorrow wherevere I can. A meeting of the 
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7% for the cultivation of truth will take place 
tomorrow in the Addy Brammo Somaj hall. I 
have a wish to go there also. Ah ! Keshub late 
lamented Keshub poor Keshub had you been 
living today how your Somaj would have pros- 
pered and now now ah ! Sadharan Somaj has 
become more strengthened than your. Your 
eldest son's folly has induced Protap babu, 
your sincere friend leave your Somaj and make 
a new one of his. He was dragged down from 
the ct poor fellow. But the work you have 
done in your short life will immortalise you 
and make your name remembered in every 
house of your country as long as the Brammo 
religion exists. 


January 25, Sunday, 1891 


I wish to say something about the convo- 
cation held on the 24th.... The Viceroy and 
Chancellor made a short speech... There 
were 3 ladies present, one of them was Miss 
Sarala Ghosal^?, daughter of Mr. J. Ghosal 
Sect. [Secretary] Congress (Indian National) 
who has passed the B.A. Examination last year. 
Another was Sourav Chakravarty and the other 
was an European... She is Miss Florence 
Holland... It is a news very pleasant and 
hopeful no doubt that our Indian maidens are 
becoming educated day by day, not only edu- 
cated but graduated. Miss Chandra Muky 
Bose,?! M.A., Miss Kamini Sen,5? B.A.; 
Mis Kumudiny Kastagir?? B.A., Miss Sarala 
Ghosal, B.A. are indeed brilliant stars of the 
dark Indian sky. 


January 26, Monday, 1891 


To-day at 4-30 P.M. the Cesarevitch, son 
(eldest) of the Czar of Russia has arrived here 
with his one brother and the Prince of Greece, 
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Our Viceroy®* went. to receive them-in the 
Howrah Station. The sight was commanding 
indeed. The streets ‘from the station to the 
Government house through which the Cesare- 
vitch passed were swarmed with crowds of men 
who went to see the Prince of Russia of whom 
they are hearing from so long atime. Soldiers 
stood in their uniforms with guns of baonets 
(sic) in two rows of the two sides of the streets. 
The European shops were adorned with fancy 
articles etc. Messers Hamilton & Co.’s-shop 
was adorned with 3 dresses of the barons of old 
times made of iron outside.. We were to wait 
some minutes more as we stood near the Dal- 
housie Square where Cesarevitch came after 
about 10 minutes. Troops of bodiguards (sic) 
all mounted went at first then went-the.coach 
drawn by 4 horses,... the Viceroy with Cesare- 
vitch at his right hand and the body guard of 
them came on the left. Afterwards lieutenant- 
governor and many other officers passed in 
their coaches. Then the guns were drawn by 
horses some 4 or 6 attached to coach making 
immense noise. The crowd was too much no 
doubt and I came home at about 6 P.M.. 


-p 


January 27, Tuesday, 1891 


The Age of Consent Bill as I have already 
said has made a sensation throughout the whole 
city. Meetings are held about everyday both 
for and against the Bill. The conservative 
Hindus as probable (sic) are against the Bill 
and the liberals for it.... If India that is to say 
its inhabitants be still so barbarous as to op- 
pose the Government in letting the Bill passed, 
India has no hope to flourish again. ‘To my 
humble judgment it appears that if our fellow 
countrymen still be so obstinate as to do all 
those barbarous acts which has now become a 
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custom in our country there is no need of re- 
formation of Government here. If the nine- 
teenth century does not try to remove all 
savage-like customs from their own country, 
there is no need of the Indian National Con- 
gress. Men who have not got commonsense 
ann courage enough to drive away those, cus- 
toms from their society how can they come to 
deal with higher politics. They will remain as 
barbarous as they were before if they do not 
want any kind of reformation. We hope that 
the Govt. will not-lend their ear to such fools 
and hear the words of the wisemen of our 
country. 


iy 


January 30, Friday, 1891 

A. sad news for us Indians. Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh,55 M.P, is no more. This morning 
he has breathed his last. We know not weather 
(sic) India will get a friend as Mr. Bradlaugh. 
What can we do more but to shed our tears 
to show our gratitude towards him. But man 
cannot undo what has been done by the migh- 
tier hands of the Almighty. Tear cannot 
measure our sorrow at this time. We were 
though somewhat prepared for the evil news 
when we got the news of his relapse after 
somewhat recovery, yet now we are all over- 
whelmed with grief. We are like females now. 
Bradlaugh was unconscious to his last. It 
would have been better for us had we been 
also unconscious so as not.to hear this sad. 
news. He has breathed his.last after building 
his last monument leaving India to weep for 
his death. We have already known his value 
and the unparalleled services: he;has done to 
India our poor country and sacrifice: for this 
country. What can we do.mofe,but to.raise 
a monument with his services that -fits. his 
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sacred memory. My ‘heart is full and Ic cannot 
write | any more. TE sx) 


Y 
yd e 


January, 31, Saturday, 1 891^ oa 


Vt will take. many a thousand years to remove 
from the native hearts -the sorrow caused by 
the death of late Mr, Charles Bradlaugh, M.P: 
for-India and we will remember him and know 
his value more when our poor country 80 be- 
loved‘of Mr. Bradlaugh, rather so favoured by 
him, will be in a better condition. Then we 
will remember a friend who was a friend in our 
need and who tried so much-to improve the 
state of our country when it was in worse con- 
dition. With:the deepest sorrow the news has 


r 
$ 
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- 1 (1826-1899) regarded as the originator of nati- 
onalism in Bengal ; graduated from Hindu College in 
1844 ; came in contact with Devendra Nath Tagore. 
and joined Brahmo Samaj in 1846 ; appointed teacher 
in Sanskrit College ; in 1851 became Headmaster, 
Midnapur Zilla School ; due to ill health retired pre- 
maturely in 1869; spent his last years at Deoghar, a 


popular health resort in Bihar. -His publications in-, 


clude Defence of Brahmoism and Brahmo Samaj, 


Dharmatattva Dipika and An old Hindu's Hopes. His | 


pamphlet, Prospectus of a Society forthe Promotion of 
National Feeling among the Educated Natives of Bengal 
led to the foundation of. the Hindu Mela. 

2 Foundedin1846 with Captain D. L. Richardson 
as Principal. Hemendraprasad Ghose Mens to the 
school department. 


3 (1824-1891) famous Indologist; studied Modi- > 


cine and Law, but was ultimately claimed by Litera- 
ture and Architecture ; knew Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 


German and French; appointed Assistant Secretary ` 


and Librarian'of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: regu- 
larly contributed ‘tò its journal ; also wrote for the 
Hindws Patriot ; founded (1851) and. edited a Bengali 
periodical Bibidhartha-Sangraha ; -honorary degree of 
Doctor in Law from the University of Calcutta. in 
1876; C.LE ‘in 1878 ; in 1885 elected Presidènt- of 
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been taken in our country, Telegraphs (sic) 
have been, sent to Miss Bradlaugh, his only 
daughter. The 10th December (1890) was 
fixed for the reading of his manuscript Bill, 
but he was then unconscious and unconscious 
to his lást. Ah ! poor friend, devoted life for 
the benefit of our poor country, you are no 
more. Bradlaugh is no more, a star has left 
his place. The special telegram was received 
yesterday by his friend Mr. A.O. Hume, Secre- 
tary, Indian National Congress. We are now 
in a sea of grief for late lamented Mr. Brad- 
laugh. We are overwhelmed with grief and 
know not what to do and do not know what to 
think. 

li (To be continued) 


the Asiatic Society of Bengal; Chairman of the Rece- 
ption Committee of the Congress (1886) ; title of Raja 
in 1888. His two well-known publications are, Anti- 
quities of Orissa and The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature 
of Bengal. 

4 (1813-1898) pupil of David Hare and Derozio ; 
graduated from the Hindu College in 1833 ; served in 
the Hindu College, Krishnagar College, Burdwan 
School, Utterpara School, Barasat School, Russa 
Pagla School in South Calcutta and Barisal Zilla 
School; remembered for the quality of teaching and 
personal intergrity ; influenced by Devendra Nath 
Tagore ; a friend of Keshab Chandra Sen. 

4 Heramba Chandra Maitra, well-known educa- 
tionst ; died 16 January 1938, 

5 Weekly Bengali newspaper, founded by Jogen- 
dra Chandra Basu. 

' 6 Queen Victoria, future Edward VIL: Albert 
Victor Christian Edward, eldest son of Prince of 
Wales. 

7 Hamilton & Co. Ltd, Jewellers in Old Court 
House Street. 

Hobbs writes in Spences Hoteland its Times (1936). 
“The, directory for 1843 gives “D. Wilson & Co.,. 
Auckland Hotel, No. 1, Old: Court House Street’. 
Wilson.must have been an outstanding character for 
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although his place was called the Auckland, which in 
1858, was changed to the Great Bastern, local people, 
European and Indian still talk of it as Wilson Hotel". 
p. 12. 

8 Established by John Drinkwater Bethume in 
1849 in a house in Mirzapore offered by Dakshina 
Ranjan Mukherji. The foundation stone in the present 
Site was laid on 6 Novembor, 1850 ; at first known as 
Calcutta Female School. 

9 Founded in 1854, formerly occupied the Hindu 
College building. The foundation stone of the present 
building was laid by Lord Northbrook m 1872. In 1874 
the college shifted to its new home. 

10 (1817-1905) Hldest son of Dwarkanath Tagore 
and father of Rabindranath Tagore; leader of Brahmo 
Samaj after Ram Mohan Ray’s death ; converted to 
Brahmo faith in 1843. The Tattvabodhini Patrika was 
published in the same year. 

11 Now known as Raja Subodh Mullick Square. 

12 (1848-1925 ) Passed Indian Civil Service exami- 
nation in 1869; dismissed from service in 1874 “for a 
very minor offence of technical character" ; Professor 
of English in Metropolitan Institution ; founded a 
college in 1884, later known as Ripon College ; foun- 
der of many political associations including the Indian 
Association in 1876 ; President of the Indian National 
Congress in 1895 and 1902; took the leadership in the 
anti-partition movement in Bengal (1905) ; editor of 
the Bengalee. As the Extremists in the Congress gained 
upperband, lost much of his former popularity, and 
towards the end of his life passed into near oblivion ; 
author of A Nation in Making (1925) ; regarded as the 
greatest Indian orator of his time. 

13 It was decided to build a Town Hall in Calcutta 
in'1804, the funds were raised by lottery in 1806, com- 


pleted in 1813. One of the oldest public buildings in 
Calcutta. 


14 Mohammedan festival celebrating the death of 
Hussain, killed in the battle of Karbala (AB 680) near 
the Buphrates. This is to be confined really to the 
Siah sect, 

15 Founded in 1875 named after the Prince-Con- 
Sort, the present building is occupied by bookshops 
and the India Coffee House. It has been formerly the 
venue of many political meetings. The old building in 
the 19th century was the home of Albert School, AI- 
bert College and a library. 

16 (1844-1918) scholar, jurist and educationist ; 
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Tagore Law Professor in the University of Calcutta 
(1878) ; Member, Bengal Legislative Council (1887) ; 
Judge, Calcutta High Court; Vice-Chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Calcutta (1890-93) Member of the Indian Uni- 
versities Commission (1902); Knighted in 1904; 
author of The Education Problems in India, A few 
thoughts on Education, The Hindu Law of Marriage 
and Stridhan, A note on Devnagari Alphabets for 
Bengali Students, Jnan O Karma etc. 

17 (1772-1833) Regarded as the maker of modern 
India; studied Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit and also 
French, Latin, Greek and Hebrew ; retired from Gov- 
ernment service in 1813; translated Vedantas and 
Upanishads into English ; founded Brahmanical Maga- 
zine ; formed a religious association called the Atmiya 
Sabha; founder of the Brahmo Samaj (1828) ; con- 
ferred the title of Raja by the Emperor of Delhi and 
deputed to England to plead his claims before the the 
Directors of the East India Company ; died in Bistol. 

His part in the foundation of the Hindu College is 
questioned; took a leading part in the spread of Wes- 
tern education and pleaded to Lord Amherst for 
system of instruction embracing Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy and other sciences. 

18 (1846-1911) Member of the India League estab- 
lished in 1875 ; editor of the Indian Mirror ; took a 
prominent part in the anti-partion agitation in Bengal, 
moved aresolution in the Town Hall, Calcutta on 
7 August, 1905 supporting the boycott of Britisb 
goods. 

19 Lawyer, Registrar, University of Calcutta ; at 
first opposed the formation of the Indian Association 
"chiefly on the ground that a similar Association 
under the name of the Indian League had been estab- 
lished a few months before". — A Nation in Making p. 
" D yee became President of the Association 


20 Sanskrit scholar, translated many Sanskrit 
verses into Bengali ; Professor of Sanskrit in Rajsahi 
College and Metropolitan College, Calcutta. 

2i Last day of the Durga Puja ; it is customary to 
visit relatives and friends in the evening and greet one 
another. A visitor is always entertained with sweets. 

22 (1863-1913) Well-known poet and dramatist. 

23 Atthe junction of Lower Circular Road and 
Ballygunge Circular Road, site now occupied by resi- 
dential flats and houses. 

24 (1819-1887) one of the richest inhabitants of 
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Calcutta; well-known collector of works of art, also 
known for his charity and interest in Ornithology ;, 
one of the trustees of Indian Museum, helped to estab- 
lish the Zoological Garden in Calcutta. 

25 In the campus of St. Pauls’ College. 

26 In 1884 Surendra Nath Banerjea converted 
what was then known as the Presidency School into a 
college affiliated upto F.A. standard. in 1885 it be- 
came a full fledged college with a Law Section, named 
after the popular Viceroy Ripon (1880-84); in 1948, 
renamed Surendra Nath College. 

27 (1845-1915) called to the Bar in England (1868) 
Chairman of the Bombay Corporation ; Additional 
member of the Legislative Council of the Governor of 
Bombay ; Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the Indian National Congress in 1889, President of 
the Calcutta session of the Congress (1890) ; founded 
the Central Bank of India and the Bombay Chronicle, 

28 (1842-1903) Member of Parliament for Scar- 
borough (1880), Barrow in Furness (1886)., Bast Bred- 
ford (1892), Cambrone (1900) ; Member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure (1895) ; attended 
the Congress session in Calcutta in 1896, 

29 (1833-1904) Well-known physician; founded 
the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science 
(1876) ; presided over the session of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Conference in 1877. 

30 (1849-1909) called to the Bar m 1871 ; in 1879 
sent by the Indian Association to England for Civil 
Service Agitation ; funds were provided mostly by 
Maharani Swarnamoyee of Cossimbazar; visited 
England again in 1880 and 1883; in 1884 unsuccess- 
fuly contested for a parliamentary seat from Deptfort ; 
Piesident of the Congress session at Madras (1903). 

3] Vice-president of the Indian Association, 1896- 
97, 1906-07, 1913, 1928-30, 

32 Merchant, Chief of the Andrew Yule and Com- 
pany in Calcutta ; President of the Congress session 
at Allahabad (1888). Surendranath Banerjea writes 
about him, “I had hardly come across a Calcutta mer- 
chant with broader and more liberal views or with 
more genuine sympathy for Indian aspirations...ren- 
dered valuable service by helping the Congress Depu- 
tation that visited England in 1890, After his retire- 
ment he became a member of the British Committee, 
the Congress organisation in London and I will re- 
member his active interests in the- work-of the Com- 
mittec",— A Nation in Making pp. 101-102. 
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. 33 (1829-1912) member of the Indian Civil Service ; 
became a member of the Board or Revenue, North 
Western Province (1879) ; after his retriement from 
service in 1882, addressed an open letter to the gradu- 
ates of Calcutta University appealing to them to esta- 
blish an association for promoting the moral, social 
and political regeneration of the people,...“‘you are 
the salt of the land. And if amongst even you, the 
elite, fiftymen cannot be found with sufficient power 
of self-sacrifice, sufficient love for and pride in their 
country, sufficient genuine and unselfish heartfelt 
patriotism to take the initiative, and if needs be, 
devote the rest of their life to the cause -then there is 
no hope for India” ; was instrumental in the founda- 
tion of the Indian National Congress ; author of books 
on Ornithology, 

34 (1840-1913) Deputy Collector and later busl- 
nesman ; Secretary, Bethune School (1897-1903); 
Assistant Secretary of the Indian National Congress 
in its early days ; Secretary of the Reception Commit- 
tee of Congress, (1890) ; married Swarna Kumari Devi 
well-known novelist and editor of Bharati. 

_ 35 of well-known Mitra family at Allahabad, son 
of Nilkamal Mitter. 

36 (1840-1899) educated in Hare School and Presi- 
dency College ; practised as a lawyer ; Judge, Calcutta 
High Court (1874-1890) ; President of the Faculty of 
Law, University of Calcutta ; member of the Governor 
General's Legislative Council; Knighted, K.C.LE., 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Indian 
National Congreess held in Calcutta in 1896, 

37 (1842-1892) Lawyer, Persian and Arabic scholar; 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Indian 
National Congress (1888); succeeded Hume as the 
Secretary of the Indian National Congress ; father of 
Pandit Haridaynath Kunzuru. 

38 (1860-1924) Barrister-at-Law ; Judge, Calcutta 
High Court ; President, Bengal Provincial Conference 
(1904) ; member of Senate and Syndicate, Universlty 
of Calcutta; one of the founders of the National 
Council of Education and the Calcutta Natlonal 
College. 


39 Donor of the turret clock of the Presidency 
College 


4) (1844-1896). Barrister-at-Law ; brother of Lal- 
mohonGhosh, member of a deputation to England for 
explaining the views of the Congress and “‘press upon 
tbe attention of the British Public the political reforms 
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which thé Congréss advocates" ; ''deeply impressed 
with the evils arising from...combination of judicial 
and executive function", submitteda representation to 
the Secretary of State for India — pointing out the évils 
of the system and calling for its reform”.— A Nation im 
Making, pp, 103, 272 ; a benefactor of Michael Mad- 
husudan Dutt... 

41 One of the first two lady graduates of the 
University of Calcutta (1883); medical practitioner ; 
addressed the Congress session in 1890. Her husband 
Dwariknath Ganguli (1845-1898) was a political and 


social worker, and journalist ; Secretary of the Sad- 
baran Brahmo Samaj. 


42 largely for this reason it was decided to “alter 
the locale of the Provincial Conferences from year to 
year", Surendia Nath Banerjea writes, “Hitherto our 
Provincial Conferences used to be held in Calcutta, but 
the movement was languid and did not seem to'gather 
force or volume", — A Nation in Making, p. 125. 

43 Tne Bill aimed at the mitigation of the evils of 
child marriage. It sought to prohibit consummation 
of marriage before the wife reached the age of twelve. 
lt was generally suppoited by the Indian liberals, but 
caused a good deal of agitation in Bengal. The great- 
est opposition to the Bill, however, came from Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak in Maharashtra who attacked the 
Bill on the ground that there should be no government 
interterence in marriage custom. In Bengal the leader 


of the opposition was Sir Ramesh Chunder Mitter. 
The Age of Consent Bill was passed in 1891. 


44 Ancestral home of the Tagores at Jorasanko, 
The garden described by Hemendraprasad Ghose has 
long disappeared; the ceremony was held on the 
groundfloor of the building, the residence of Devendra 
Nath Tagore. 

45 (1840-1926) ‘Rabindranath Tagore’s eldest 
brother ; philosopher and mathematcian ; Secretary 
of the Hindu Mela ; first editor of Bharati ; inventor 
of Bengali shorthand, 

' 46. An associate of Devendra Nath Tagore. 

47. Festival celebrating the anniversary of the 
Brahmo Samaj. - 

48 Brahmo preacher; an associate of Keshub 
Chandra Sen, Secretary of Brahmo Samaj of India. . 

49 (1838-1884) famous religious preacher and: 
orator, associated with Devendra Nath Tagore. In 
1866, he separated himself from the parent body and 
established what was known as the Brahmo Samaj of 
India. In 1878 there’ was a split in the Brahmo Samaj’ 
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of India and Keshab Chandra 'Sen's' group, became 
known Naba Vidhan. Yn 1870, he visited England and 
delivered a series of lectures. He,was invited to a tea 
meeting by the British and the Foréign Unitarian 


Soclety, Punch made this an occasion forthe following 
verse : (April 16, 1870) f 


. Who on carth, of living men, 
Is Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen ? 
I doubt if even one in ten 
Knows Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. 
Have you heard — if so, where and when — 
of Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen ! 
To write ıt almost spoils my pen 
Look- Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen ! 
From fair Cashmere's white-peopled glen 
, Comes Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen ? ` 
Or like my ugly brother Ben 
Swarth Baboo Keshub Chundcr Sen ? 
: Big as ox, or small as wren. 
Is Baboo Keshub Chunder, Sen ? 
Let us beard this lion in his den 
This Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. 
So come to tea and muffins then, 
With Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. 

50 (1873-1850) daughter of Janakinath Ghoshal 
and Swarnakumari. Devi ; married to Rambhuj Datta. 
Chaudhuri of Lahore; took prominent part in the 
Swadeshi-movemet ; organed Veerashtami celebration 
for the display of physical feats; founded Bharat.Stree 


Mahamandal ; edited the monthly magazine Bharati : 
composer and song-writer of rare merit, 


51 Graduated in the same year as Kadambini 
Basu, Principal, Bethune College, 1886-1901. 


52 (1864-1933) daughter of Chandi Charan Sen, a 
well-known writer of historical fiction ; was married 
to Kedarnath Roy; graduated in 1886; teacher in 
Bethune School, then lecturer in the College (1891-94) 


poet, author of Alo-o-Chaya and Deep-o-dhup and 
other books of poems. 


53 Principal, SE College (1901-1913). 
54 Lord Lansdown 


55 (1833-1891). dod the Congress session in 
1889 ; was asked to draft a Bill on the lines indicated 
by the Congress for the reform: and reconstitution of 
the Legislative Council. The Bill was introduced in 
the House of Commons in November 1890 but drop- 
ped after the first reading; Bardlaugh also took up the 
cause of Maharaja Pratap Singh the deposed ruler of 
Keshmir ; represented India’s cause in Parliament, 


CITRA CAMPU OF MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA 


BANESVARA VIDYALANKARA 


SOMENDRA CHANDRA NANDY . 


The Marhatta raids which created harrowing 
hardship to the people of Bengal between 1742 
and 1751 found expression.in three contem- 
porary literary works. The most famous is the 
Maharastra Purana Punthi .written by Gan- 
garam Bhattacharya. in Bengali in which he 
described. the oppression of the raiders. He 
related. how the poor and rich. those of the 
city and the village, men and women, were 
detained, oppressed and mutilated. The ravage, 
plunder and rapine, the destruction of villages 
and crops by fire found expression in his inimi- 
table words. He was, however, déscribing the 
raids of 1751 when the Marhattas had become 
quite desperate and destructive. 

The Second work which is also in Bengali 
often eludes the eyes of the scholar so far as 
the Marhatta raids are'concerned because it. 
has become famous as a literary work for other 
reasons. Bharatchandra Roy's trilogy which 
starts with the book Annadamangal also des- 
cribes the Marhatta raids at its beginning. 
Probably the mild tone of the author and its 
pro-Marhatta stance had created the idea that 
Maharaja Krishnachandra : Roy : of Nadia’ in 
whose court Bharatchandra was the poet lau- 


reate, might have come to some understanding: 
with either the Marhatta generals or the: king: 


of the Marhattas, Chhatrapati Sahu Raja. The 
notion that if Nawab Alivardi Khan, the Sub- 
ahdar of Bengal, could be. ousted from Bengal, 
Krishnachandra Roy would be considered for 


a 
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the post of the Subadar of Bengal under the 
Marhatta king cannot perhaps be totally dis- 
carded. Bharatchandra therefore in Annada- 
mangal justified the Marhatta raids as the 
punishment to the Mahamedan ruler of Bengal, 
Nawab Alivardi Khan, for destroying the Shiva- 
lingam enshrined in the temple of Bhubaneswar 
in Orissa. He.wrote that the main servant of 
the Lord Siva’ who is.also incarnated as the 
Bull of Siva, Nandi, took the Trident of Death 
and would strike all the :Yabanas out of exis- 
tence. Bharatchandra also had a personal 
reason for disliking the Mughal Subahdar who 
had imprisoned the Raja of Nadia in Murshi- 
dabad. Therefore it was to strengthen himself 
against this enemy that the worship of the 
Goddess Annada was recommended in the 
month of Chaitra. Understandably Bharat- 
chandra could not describe the raiders in a 
way which might create ime to his bene- 
factor. . " 

The third seater iea work was 
in Sanskrit called Citra Campu which in 
modern spelling would be Chitra Champu. It 
was written by Mahamahopadhyaya Banesvara 
Vidyalankara Bhattacharyya. This work. in 
uh eulogy to Caitra Sen, the Raja of Burdwan, 
in. whosé court Banesvara at this time resided, 
Pandit'Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri 
drew the:attention of scholars to this book in 
Bangiya'Sahitya Parisat Patrika (.number 3 in. 
1338 B.'s, i Pandit Chintaharan: Chakrabarty 
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had, however, already pointed out the reference 
to the Marhatta raid in the book in the same 
journal three years earlier in 1335 B s. 
Banesvara Bhattacharyya came from the 
well-known family of Sobhakar of Guptapalli 
or Guptipara in the district of Hoogly in Ben- 
gal. There is quite a bit of confusion regard- 
ing his year of birth, which some scholars have 
recommended to be 1672. This, however, does 
not seem to be possible considering that he 


x 


was alive till the time of Maharaja’s execution >- 


in 1775 when his views regarding the Maha- 
raja's loss of caste by detention was sought for. 
Taking into account his rather adventurous 
life, his rivalry with Bharatchandra and his 
codification of the Hindu Law in 1773, it is 
more likely that he was born at the turn of 
the century, some time around 1700, possibly 
earlier. 

During the thirties of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he was enjoying the patronage of Raja 
Krishnachandra of Nadia as his court-poet. 
Soon, however, his situation was challanged by 
the youthful Bharatchandra, who was born in 
1712.  Bharatchandra's literary gifts became 
more popular than the logician's Sanskrit cou- 
plets or his poems, heavy with alliteration and 
onomotopoeic samasa-ridden words. Greatly 
disappointed and angered Banesvara left the 
court of the Nadia Raja and went to Murshi- 
dabad seeking the favour of Nawab Alivardi 
Khan himself. The Nawab had no time for 
him. The battle of Giria had just ended in 
which he had succeeded in killing Nawab 
Sarfaraz Khan, the accredited Subahdar of 
Bengal. Alivardi, still being considered as an 
userper by many, was busy in establising an 
efficient administrative machinery. He was 
also trying to get the Subahdari for himself. 
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Banesvara went to Burdwan and became the 
court-poet of Raja Chitra Sen. It was here 
that he saw the invasion of the Bargis in 1664 
Sakabda or 1742-43 a. D. which finds expres- 
sion in the book Chitra Champu written in the 
same year. 

Chitra Sen himself fled to Bishala near 
Calcutta fearing that the Bargis may hold him 
for ransom. On the sad demise of Chitra Sen 
in 1744 Banesvara again sought the favour of 
the Nadia Raja. Here he started a new career 
as an expert in Hindu law and a lawgiver. He 
was given the title of Mahamahopadhyaya and 
Vidyalankara during his residencc in Nadia, 
gaining great prestige and position in this 
vocation. 

The old order changed. In 1765 the English 
East India Company was appointed Dewan 
for the Bengal Subah consisting of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, With them rose a group of 
enterprising Bengalis who had no other claim 
to superiority but their intelligence and indus- 
trious habits. Maharaja Nabakrishna Deb 
Bahadur of Sovabazar, aspiring to be the head 
ofthe Hindu society in Calcutta felt the neces- 
sity of patronising one of the most famous ex- 
ponents of the Hindu law of the time. Ho 
offered Banesvara a house in Upper Chitpur 
in Calcutta, an honorarium and a stipend so 
that the old grammarian could pursue his stu- 
dies in peace. This was done in 1765. It was 
here that Warren Hastings, the fiirst Governor- 
General, requested him in 1773 to compile a 
code of Hindu law. Banesvara produced the 
code in course of a year and a half, which was 
then translated into English by N. B. Halhed. 
This book was printed in England under the 
title of 4 Code of Gentoo Laws in 1776. 

Banesvara died in Calcutta in 1778. The 
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last time he was consulted was during the trial 
of Maharaja Nandakumar in 1775 after which 
he preferred to live in obscurity and therefore 
very little is known about his last days. 

Describing the Marhatta invasion in his 
Chitra Champu, the poet had the opportunity 
of describing horror of the coming of the rai- 
ders by fully using his descriptive alliterations 
and large samasa-bound words. Except ina 
Bengali translation it is not possible to des- 
cribe the beauty and vigour of the description, 
and even then not fully. A small passage in 
the beginning translated into Bengali will 
appear thus : 


Bry qatana Teena We aoa shay] wes 
ATÉ ee Sate xe| AGAI Aol yay 
atefas sf) stata eO RD SER ys) 

fatte rer apt fam] Geferer | WIT TA 
ela fem west ww wer 
pts Srst wat, favet aters, crawl, fau 
qari Waa Sica sub AS AETA, Cg- 
faac wax fafa atend Zatra gare CHES fare 
«i ears cattery soda CIC, 
refers, aoe forties, coma cara fate share 
«face epu xcum ate stets «2 vu AAR YS teat 
ofan, gasta firefafre xafase shen, costa qeata 
fee fawüta freate e fafqsa en aca xen 
ARS Siar | 


Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri 
reckoned the year of composition as 1741 A.D., 
which is obviously a mistake as the Marhatta 
raids in Bengal had not started till 1742. Work- 
ing with a Sanskrit scholar it is found that 
Benesvara had given the time of the raids at 
the end of 1664 Sakabda when the sun entered 
the Aries (Mesh Rashi) which comes to the 
month between -the last part of April and the 
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first part of May in 1742. This time is corro- 
borated by the letter written by the East India 
Company on 20 April, 1742 to the Court of 
Directors in London, informing them of the 
Marhatta invasion in Burdwan and Radha- 
nagar. 

Banesvara's account of the rapine, plunder 
and destruction of people and property was 
very similar to those described by Gangaram 
in 1751. In fact, in Banesvara's description 
the horror of the situation become more pro- 
nounced. He had written, ‘The Bargis cover 
one hundred Yojanas per day and torture and 
kill the unarmed poor, women and children. 
They steal wealth and virtuous women destroy- 
ing their homes. When accosted by an army 
in war they quickly and secretly leave the place 
and run to another country. Their main power 
comes from the wonderfully fast horses they 
ride. Their nefarious character is known to 
the world. They are naturally vulgar and 
irreprehensible, quite opposite to the people of 
Gour who are cowards and indecisive. Seeing 
the great army coming they run helter skelter 
asking everybody what to do or where to go. 
Then they call upon God to protect them from 
the raiders, who fell upon them like the noise 
of a central piece of stone being split into two 
by thunder, like the high sound of the great 
sea being mercilessly churned by the Mandar 
hill as its centre piece. These sounds covered 
the four corners of the world filling up even 
the space between the earth and the sky, no 
other sound could be heard. 

‘Everybody started to fly wherever their 
fancy took them. The rich fled in carts, palan- 
quins, elephants, horses, boats and camels, 
The unrouted unchartered and undisciplined 
flight covered the whole horizon with people. 
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They were, however, unable to move fast because 
the rich were carrying away their wealth and 
families. The Brahmins were taking with them 
all the important effects of their house, their 
clothes and ornaments, their foodstuff and the 
metal utensils. The scholars were carrying 
their children, with the SaJagramsila hung from 
their necks and heavy books of religious law 
under their arms, more afraid for the destruc- 
tion of the valuable collection of Sastras. Even 
the women were flying with the others. Some 
of them were slow from advanced pregnancy, 
others because of the weight of their busts and 
behinds. The land was full of mud, danger, 
rough soil and thorns. The sunmmer sun 
becoming more and more fiery as the day 
went on did not offer any respite either. They 
were all crying loudly. The children, because 
they were hungry and tired the others for thirst 
and fear. More they cried and lamented the 
more louder it became. The world seemed to 
be angry by this collective noise. That was 
when the Bargis fell upou them. Nothing was 
left in the creation but the B rgis.’ 

Banesvara described the flight of his patron 
Chitra Sen in the mildest language that was 
known to him; ‘At this time leaving the 
administration of the city of Burdwan to the 
Council of ministers, Maharaj Chitra Sen with 
a huge army of soldiers that could have easily 
covered the earth, after offering solace to the 
poor and the needy, and making arrangements 
for the protection of the Brahmins and the 
supplicants, left for the land between the 
two holy places of Tribeni and the Sagar- 
sangam which is the new city by the name 
Bishala’. 

In conclusion it may be said that Banesvara 
described the Marhatta invasion of 1742 in the 
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most realistic way stating the vulgar vandalism 
of the raiders, Of the three contemporary 
literary sources Banesvara’s descriptions seem 
to have caught the image of the invading hordes 
far better than the others. The foolish un- 
planned flight of the people and the complete 
evaporation of the protection of the Mughal 
Government are also evident. A general panic 
leading to an attempt at evacuation without 
any safeguard from the Government led to a 
greater massacre, rapine and looting. The 
complete absence of leadership prompted the 
people to attempt to run away in the manner 
they did giving the raiders the opportunity of 
a greater and easier plunder. This sorry state 
of affairs even at the beginning of the Marhatta 
raids speak volumes of the lack of general 
administrative efficiency of the Mughal rule. 
That Chitra Sen left with practically the whole 
army leaving the city unprotected is proved by 
the fact that no resistance was offered by any- 
body to the Bargis. This was perhaps the 
situation throughout Bengal till Murshidabad 
was threatened. 

The identification of the city Bishala may 
be interesting. The geographical description 
does not rule out the flight to the protection of 
the Company in Calcutta. Indeed it was a new 
city and quite big in comparison to the others 
to be called Bishala, lying between Tribeni and 
Sagarsangam, which was situated a little more 
to the north than it is today. 

The description of the flight almost echoes 
the flight of the English East India Company 
officers on 6 May, 1742, from the Cossimbazar 
factory towards the river Padma. Therefore 
there cannot be any cause of national shame. 
The only difference was that in Burdwan the 
flight was attempted after the Bargis had occu- 
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pied the city while in Cossimbazar it took 
place at the mere apprehension of their coming. 
Of course the English East India Company's 
men returned to their factory from the shores 
of the river Padma, on 25 May, 1742, after 
receiving a sharp rebuke from Calcutta. 


Chitra Campu of Banesvara Vidyalankar, 
therefore, remains the most poignant document 
of the Marhatta raid in Bengal as found in the 
contemporary literary sources. Its vigorous 
description certainly deserves more attention of 
the scholars than this meagre article. 


INVASIONS OF ZAMAN SHAH AND THE ENGLISH 


REACTION IN INDIA, 1796-1798 


ANIRUDDHA RAY 
University of Calcutta 


The repeated invasions of Zaman Shah of 
Afganistan to India during the final decade of 
the eighteenth century have not received proper 
attention from the Indian historians, who 
have seen its impact only on the Kingdom of 
Oudh or on the rise of Ranjit Singh’. They 
have also linked it, very briefly with Wellesly’s 
attempts to build an empire. The British his- 
torians, particularly Yapp or Ingram?, have 
placed the invasions on the global network of 
English policy and linked it with the English 
diplomacy in the Middle East in the back- 
ground of the invasion of Egypt by Napo- 
leon. It is therefore necessary for us to 
view the reactions of such an invasion from 
the point of view of the Indian and foreign 
powers in the Indian sub-continent. However, 
in this brief article, we shall try to see the 
reaction of the English to the invasion of 
Zaman Shah during 1796 to 1798, most crucial 
years for the English in India, in the back- 
ground of the relation between the English and 
the country powers. 


I 


There are two problems in the structure of 
Afganistan-India relation. One is that since 
the coming of Nadir Shah to India in 1739 
and Ahmad Shah Abdali in 1761, Punjab had 
been regarded as part of the Empire of Afgan- 
istan. Therefore successive Afgan Emperors 


since Abdali either attempted to revive such 
Claims or actually came to assert their rights 
which they always claimed theoretically theirs. 
Contrary to the views of the British historians 
of the nineteenth century, the river Indus had 
never formed an effective barrier to any inva- 
der coming from the north-west nor was it 
thought as such, either by the British or by 
the Sikhs who inhabited this part of the region. 
Not only the Indus river was subject to floods 
and therefore liable to change its course, but 
its left bank is so flat and vulnerable from the 
right, that it was never thought of asa good 
defence system. 

This theoretical sovereignty over the Punjab 
became complicated when Timur Shah died on 
20 May 1793 without naming any heir. His 
sons and relatives were ruling as Governors of 
different provinces and  Timurs favourite 
queen, with the help of the Durranis, secured 
the throne for Zaman Shah, who then turned 
his attention to India‘. 

Between the death of Ahmad Shah Abdali 
and the accession of Zaman Shah in 1793, the 
name of the Afgan was a horror to the inhabi- 
tants of the Punjab, where the inroads of 
Afgan and Turki horses never ceased. Timur 
Shah had been nominally the head of the Pun- 
jab, both by treaty as well as by the right of 
conquest of his father. He had even married 
one of the Princess of the Mughal Emperor. 
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His theory of sovereignty was shared by a 
large number of Afgan settlers in Multan who 
formed a bridgehead between the two empir- 
es" as well as by some Sikh sardars, which we 
shall see later. 

The defence of British Indian frontiers had 
undergone a rapid change since 1765^*. ‘ It 
was no longer the defence of trading posts and 
their bases but of valuable territories and their 
revenues, chief of which was Bengal. If the 
revenue of these territories was held up for a 
Jong time, India would be unprofitable to hold 
since the administrative charges would eat away 
the profits of trade, a continuous worry of the 
English in London. Therefore, the Company's 
territories must be defended outside the fron- 
tier, leading to a search for a suitable defensive 
position on the north-west frontier of Bengal. 
Clive and Hastings visualised Oudh as just 
such a buffer, a state strong enough to repel 
aggression but not strong enough to threaten 
the Company in Bengal. 

By the time of Hastings, two British worri- 
es still remained. One was the external aggres- 
sion and the other was the internal rebellion 
assisted or led by the Princely States. By 1777, 
Hastings viewed the Marathas as superior 
power and therefore had to go beyond the 
river Ganges, which was checked by the Mara- 
thas in the Treaty of Salbai in 1782. By 1792, 
with the Treaty of Seringapattam. Cornwallis 
further secured the Company's position by 
taking Malabar from Mysore, thus cutting it 
from the sea effectively and by acquiring Bara- 
mahal, thus gaining the route from Madras to 
Seringapattam, where Tipu Sultan was dabbling 
with the French and exchanging letters with 
the ruler of Afganistan’. The position of the 
Company was not fully secure, however, as the 


Muslim states in India had become restive and 
secretly conspiring with Afganistan to reduce 
the position of the English, in which Marathas 
did not remain as passive spectator. It is in 
this turmoil that Zaman Shah, after assuming 
power, found Ahsan Ali Bakht, son of Emperor 
Shah Alam of Delhi, in Afganistan. 

By July 31, 17938, information had reached 
Delhi of the death of Timur Shah, the uncer- 
tainties of succession and Zaman Shah declar- 
ed as heir and Mirza Ahsan Bakht at Kohat 
after having been robbed of all of ‘property 
and effects’. By the end of August, Zaman 
Shah had sat on the throne and had sent money 
to Ahsan Bakht, who, according to rumour, 
first pointed to Zaman Shah, the neccessity of 
his coming to India to revive the fallen glories 
of the Muslims. He was not the only one. 
Sayyid Sulam Muhammed al-Hussaini of Luc- 
know had tried to reach Kabul but could not 
proceed beyond Bhawalpur, constantly harass- 
ed by the Raja of Bikaner, where he heard the 
death of Timur Shah. By the end of October 
1793, messages had come to Lucknow from 
Zaman Shah?. 

In December 1793, Zamah Shah marched 
to Peshwar to attack India but the occupation 
of Balkh by Shah Murad of Turkey forced him 
to returnto Kabul to conclude a treaty. Zaman 
Shah's return to Peshwar in early 1794 was 
again interrupted by the revolt of his brother 
Humayun at Kandahar. Internal problems 
and external dangers kept him occupied till the 
close of 1795, when he crossed the Indus at 
Attock, took the fort of Rhotas and reached 
Hasan Abdal.*? 

The English viewed the situation with much 
alarm as Oudh, a buffer state for the defence 
of the Presidency, was *in the precise situation 
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to tempt an invasion ; disaffection and anarchy 
prevail throughout, and nothing but the pre- 
sence of our two brigades prevent insurrection : 
the Nabob is in a state of bankruptcy with- 
out a sense of his danger..." *. Shore followed 
this up in his letter from Bengal on 26 August 
1795, when he stated that in case of a French 
attack and consequent success, ‘no dependance 
could be placed on the alliance or friendship 
of the Marathas, Tipoo or the Nizam'.! ? 

While the Sikhs have fled tothe mountains 
leaving Punjab practically free for Zaman 
Shah, the latter was forced to return to his 
country by the invasion of the west of Khora- 
san by Agha Muhammed Khan Kujjar, King 
of Persia!?, An understanding with Persia, 
however, enabled him to make his third attempt 
with an army of 30,000 at the end of Novem- 
ber 1796. 

The year 1796 did not augur well for the 
English. - A. serious revolt of the army at Kan- 
pur and Fategarh had to be crushed by the 
middle of 1796.!* The intelligence reports 
from Seringapattam had spoken of the warlike 
preparations of Tipu Sultan coinciding with 
the expected arrival of a French squadron in 
the coast of Malabar, although the Dutch had 
been forced to surrender their places in the 
East to the English?®. By the end of August 
1796, Fort William had looked alarmingly at 
the expected invasion of Zaman Shah but 
hoped that the Sikhs would act as a 'formi- 
dable barrier’ despite their non-performance in 
the earlier invasion.*? 

Situation, however, looked quite grim to 
Shore when he wrote to Dundas ofthe expect- 
ed invasion of Zaman Shah, although he had 
grave doubts of its success. He was far more 
concerned, like Dundas, of the French landing 
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at Malabar and a joint attack with Tipu Sultan 
while ‘we are actually at this moment in a most 
defenceless state’.?7 The situation did not 
brighten for the English at the end of Septem- 
ber 1796 as information reached Bengal through 
the merchants and bankers of Farukhabad of 
the negotiation hetween Zaman Shah and the 
Sikhs for an unobstructed passage of Zaman 
Shah to Hindustan while he himself had been 
collecting his forces on the bank of Zhelum 
near the fort of Rhotas. This was complicat- 
ed by another report that Tipu had sent an 
envoy to Zaman Shah!?, which we now know 
to be correct. 1? 

While the English expedition to the Spice 
Islands had denuded the Bay of Bengal of 
English ships without any means to obstruct 
the French ship??, Col. Palmer from Delhi 
informed Fort William of Zaman Shah's de- 
claration to Prince Akbar of his willingness to 
march to Delhi to free the Mughal Emperor. 
Fort William still held to the view of the Sikh 
barrier, but feared for the defenceless condition 
of Lucknow. Accordingly, Fort William pro- 
visionally instructed the Resident of Lucknow 
that the forces of the Vizir should join the 
English. Also Almas Ali Khan, most unpor- 
tant and wealthy noble of Oudh, should be 
called and Rohillas of Rampur should be 
watched. However, ‘we donot think that the 
design imputed to Zaman Shah more probable 
or practicable.’ Meanwhile, the condition of 
finance was worrying. The deficit in the cur- 
rent year would be Rs. 28,72,825 while the 
estimated deficiency would be more than 33 
lakh of rupees with the investment at Fort St. 
George actually suspended?!. Only raising 
of a loan would save the English from total 
financial disaster. 
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Yet the English were looking complacently 
in the first week of October, when they wrote 
to London that 'nothing can be more impro- 
bable than Zaman Shah’s expedition into 
Hindustan... to attempt a permanent conquest, 
highest degree absurd...the plunder of Delhi 
would not compensate for the expenses of this 
expedition...'??, The Resident of Lucknow 
was far more involved in the revolt of Muham- 
med Aly Khan?*, grandson of Sultan Aly 
Khan, a Rohilla leader, and his defeat at the 
hands of the Marathas than the projected 
invasion. By October 11, Shore was far more 
worried over the projected alliance between 
Tipu and the Nizam and declared that ‘if 
Tipoo invades Maratha country, English will 
intervene’*+. 

The English complacency to the march of 
Zaman Shah was severly jolted when he cros- 
sed unopposed the Indus near Attock in late 
December 1796 and began to march towards 
the Punjab on the way to Lahore. Hastily the 
English decided to make Allahabad as a base 
and had asked the Vizir to comply. The 
troops at Kanpur were orderd to make a junc- 
tion with the troops of Oudh at Kinnogee, 
a manoeuvre strongly criticised by Abu Talib, 
otherwise well-disposed towards the English, as 
a measure that would not save Oudh. Latest 
information from Lucknow dated 19 Janu- 
ary informed the English that Lahore had 
fallen to Zaman Shah and Governor-General 
hastily prepared to leave for Lucknow in late 
January on the request of the Vizir?". How- 
ever, even as late as 27 January 1797, Shore 
did not believe any concerted action between 
Tipu Sultan and Zaman Shah. But he believed 
that if Zaman Shah would reach Delhi, *he 
can have no motive but the plunder of Luck- 


now and his arrival there would be a signal 
for the depredation and insurrection for all 
the disaffected and armed Banditty with which 
the upper provinces abound'?*. 

Governor-General reached Lucknow on 
the 15th February 1797 but by that time 
Zaman Shah had left Lahore to go back to 
Kabul due to the revolt of Shah Mahmud, 
brother of the Shah and Subadar of Herat?". 
By 14 March 1797?5, Governor-General did 
not consider the situation serious enough 
to force the Vizir to give to the Company the 
fort of Allahabad?®. He was merely content 
in changing the minister at Lucknow. Shore 
frankly wrote on 20 May 1797, after his 
return to Calcutta, that he would have taken 
the fort of Allahabad by force, ‘if Zaman Shah 
had advanced', even against the consent of 
the Vizir??. The entire British approach to 
the invasion of Zaman Shah would be to stop 
him from entering Oudh and even Delhi. But, 
except for occasional glimpses, British policy 
was never very dertermined at this period. It 
was neither very defined in its objective so far 
as Delhi was concerned. 

The link between Tipu Sultan and Zaman 
Shah, which was feared at Calcutta for some 
time was put aside in the wake of Zaman 
Shah’s hasty return from Lahore, which promp- 
ted Shore to write to his wife that he would 
use this invasion as “a very good instrument"? !, 
In the middle of July 1797, Shore, writing to 
the Earl of Mornington, came back to the link 
of Tipu and Zaman Shah this time indirectly. 
He writes : ‘Tipoo would have taken advan- 
tage of the threatened invasion of Zaman 
Shah if a detachment of the Bengal army was 
not sent to the circars'?? —a theory that con- 
vinced Wellesly of sending an army against 
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Tipu Sultan a year later under similar circums- 
tances. Shore was still obsessed with the in- 
vasion, since his earlier prediction had proved 
wrong. His calculation was that Zaman Shah 
would not advance beyond Lahore, for fear of 
the Sikhs and the Marathas who would resist 
him, entirely forgetting the string of Rajput 
states and the Amirs of Sind. 

Although on 13 September 1797, Shore, 
in a private letter casually referred that the 
'reports of the threatened invasion of Zaman 
Shah had never subsided'??, yet Fort William 
was quite alarmed by that time. On 11 
September 1797, they wrote to the Court about 
the definite information received about Tipu’s 
sending an embassy to Zaman Shah and the 
arrival of the embassy at Kandahar. They 
concluded that ‘an invasion from Cabul may 
be the period of an attack upon the Carnatic'?* 
— a line of thinking that Wellesly adopted with 
far more determination. Here, however, Shore's 
complacency got better of the Councillors who 
concluded finally : *...it does not appear pro- 
bable that Zemaun Shah will undertake any 
expedition on this side of the Punjab'**. 
Nearly two months later, they confirmed it by 
saying that there is no probability of Zaman 
Shah's renewing ‘his attempts on Hindustan 
this season'*?. Once again the English cal- 
culation was proved wrong. 

Here so far, the linkage between the French 
and Tipu Sultan was drowned in the bogey of 
the invasion of Zaman Shah and his links with 
Tipu. But by that time, India had become part 
of the vast International power game which 
had been philosophically summarised by Shore 
in a rare mood, * ..the limits of our political 
relations are widely extended of late years ; 
and the character and the designs of the rulers 
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of Persia and Teheran now come within the 
scope of our deliberations. Our correspondence 
extends from Bagdad to Borneo, and includes 
all interjacent powers... ?7. Shore did not 
know how much his summing-up would come 
closer to reality within a matter of two years. 


H 


Fort William had no reason whatever to be 
complacent either on account of Zaman Shah 
or of Tipu Sultan. In the meeting of the 
Secret Committee held on 21 July 1797 at 
Fort William, letters from Kabul, written by 
one Sheikh Rahim Ali and from Delhi corro- 
borating the information, were read. Rahim 
Ali categorically stated the intention of Zaman 
Shah to march towards Hindustan at the cold 
season?? and the arrival of Tipu’s vakeels 
with costly presents??. Also, envoys from the 
Nawab Asaf-ud Daulah of Oudh and Emperor 
Shah Alam had reached Kabul on a wretched 
condition as he was plundered on the way*?. 
Meanwhile, newswriters at Rampur of the 
English reported the attempt of Gulam Muham- 
med, who declared himself an agent of Zaman 
Shah, to assemble the Afgan leaders at Jai- 
pur*?. The report from Bhawalpur, read at 
the same meeting, stated of the defeat by the 
Sikhs of a section of Zaman Shah's army, left 
behind by him and led by Ahmed Khan*?, 
which did not bother Zaman Shah much. He 
was far more interested to get the envoys of 
Tipu Sultan to Kabul as early as possible*?, 
The same was repeated in the meeting of the 
Secret Committee held on 31 July 1797 at 
Fort William **. 

But by September, a new turn of events at 
Oudh made the English nervous. On 21 Sep- 
tember 1797, the old Nawab Asaf-ud Daulah 
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suddenly died and on 22 September, the 
English Resident, Lumsden, in consultation 
with Begum and other nobles, put Vizier Ali 
on the throne*5. This was approved by Fort 
William*9. In October, Lumsden was able to 
relay the message received form Jaipur that 
Zaman Shah was still at Kabul*?. But far 
more important was the information that the 
Raja of Nepal had sent an embassy to Zaman 
Shah through Omar Singh who had begun to 
plunder the areas bordering Oudh. In the pro- 
posal, the Raja of Nepal wanted the entire 
area from Kumaon to the English boundary of 
Beneras province to be given to him as jaigir 
by a Farman while he would supply troops 
to Zaman Shah on his frontier with costly 
presents. Zaman Shah granted the Farman, 
which Lumsden saw and ‘perused their con- 
tents’. He also said that the Raja of Nepal 
would now want to dispossess the English 
from Oudh. ‘The Raja’s troops are ready but 
their march has been delayed by the differ- 
ences amongst the old sirdars of his court...it 
is impossible to resist the Goorkhas with such 
troops as I had...’, declared Lumsden*?. 

By the middle of November 1797, Governor- 
General reported to the Board*? about the 
unsettled condition of Oudh, due to the suc- 
cession of a minor (Vizier Ali) and various 
factors including the unpopularity of the 
minister (protege of the English), the suspicious 
conduct of Almas Ali, the most powerful noble 
of Oudh and the popular rumour of the spuri- 
ousness of the birth of Vizier Ali. He was 


afraid of the concerted action of the Begum’ 


(wife of Asaf-ud Daulah) and Almas Ali, 
which would neutralise the troops of the 
Nawab, whose foolish conduct had disgusted 
the older section of the nobility. This would 
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give the zamindars the opportunity to withhold 
revenue and plunder each other. To the 
English, the oppostion to the minister was due 
to the self-interest. By November, it was cal- 
culated by the Governor-General that apart 
from 18,000 troops of Almas Ali, the govern- 
ment of Oudh had 70,000 to 80,000 troops 
scattered all over Oudh, who would follow 
anyone who has a chance of success. By 24 
November, it was clear that Vizier Ali must be 
sacrificed to appease Begum and Almas Ali 
to prevent Oudh from becoming a place of 
anarchy®°, that would jeopardise the English 
plan of using Oudh as a base and a buffer 
state, 

Meanwhile, Lumsden’s letter of 1 Novem. 
ber reveals the conncection between Zaman 
Shah and the dispossessed minister of Oudh, 
Raja Jhow Lall®?. Lumsden’s letter of 29 
November from Lucknow speaks of Almas Ali’s 
resistance to the minister and the attempts of 
the Begum and Almas Ali to call back troops 
to Lucknow from the countryside. At this 
stage, Lumsden decided not to press for the 
garrisoning of the fort of Allahabad and the 
need of the elephants for the siege train of the 
English in case of an invasion®?. 

The deposition of Vizier Ali Khan, his 
transfer to Beneras and his subsequent rebel- 
lion formed a different subject. It is known 
that Sadat Ali Khan, brother of thelate Nawab 
Asaf-ud Daulah was hastily brought from 
Beneras and seated on the musnad of Oudh** 
to face once more the invasion of Zaman Shah, 
after which Fort William gleefully reported to 
London, in early January 1798, that 'there 
was not the most distant possibility of Zaman 
Shah's renewing the invasion of Hindustan 
this year'^*. As events later showed that the 
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English were fortunate in not having the.inva- 
sion in the winter of 1797 which would have 
coincided with. the settlements being made at 
Qudh. 


III 


By 5 March 1798, Fort William could 
report to London that, by the treaty and 
engagements with Sadat Ali Khan, Vizier of 
Oudh, in consistent *with honour and interest 
of.His Excellency the Nabob, Oudh and the 
English dominions have been protected from 
foreign enemies.’ Far more important to the 
English was the additional sum of subsidy to 
be paid by the Nawab (more than Twenty 
Lakh Rs) along with 12 lakh rupees for placing 
him on the throne while Governor-General 
borrowed 10 lakh rupees from Almas Ali, 
which ‘will enable us to not only to keep your 
Bengal Investment for 1798, to a crore and 
five lakh of current rupees, the standard of In- 
vestment last year'55, Repeated in the letter 
of 16 March 1798, this was what the Director 
wanted to hear from India®*. By 23 March 
1798, Lumsden was exhorting Fort William to 
reform the army at Oudh, which was generally 
farmed to the highest bidder with very little 
question of loyalty5’, although in April 1798, 
Fort William described that ‘there was no im- 
mediate prospect of Zaman Shah's advancing 
again into Hindustan'?. But the new Gover- 
nor-General, Wellesly, on his way to India, 
found the situation different. Regarding Oudh, 
he repeated the letter of Governor-General to 
Dundas, that ‘the approach of Zaman Shah 
towards the frontier of Oudh would become 
the signal of general revolt and plunder in that 
place. He found the Sikhs as no barrier to 
Shah's progress, a view opposite to that held 
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by Fort William so long, and confidently as- 
serted that Daulat Rao Sindhia’s force was 
no match for the army of the Shah. ‘If he had 
not been recalled, he would have penetrated to 
Delhi and Agra.’ He also found Tipu far more 
strengthened since 1793, without bothering to 
tell Dundas how that was achieved' ?, 

From the very beginning therefore, Welles- 
ly had definitely identified the enemies, although 
he counselled to maintain a balance of power 
among the Indian powers. 

In another letter to Dundas from the Cape 
on 28 February 1798, Wellesly linked Tipu 
with Zaman Shah, whose declared objects and 
general impression ‘be considered as an acces- 
sion of strength, to the cause of Tipoo.’ He 
clearly stated that they are in league with each 
other to destroy the English in India ; *...I can 
not consider the idea of an invasion from Cabul 
asa mere visionary danger. It does not appear 
to have been so considered by the present 
Government of Bengal, who have stated it as 
one of the leading circumstances which called 
for an augmentation of their native infantry... 
therefore Tipoo's consideration has received 
additional weight since the year 1793.’ As seen 
earlier that this was not exactly what the 
Government of Bengal wrote to London, but 
Wellesly had become far more involved in the 
power game to suggest an alliance with the 
Marathas and the Nizam to check Zaman Shah 
in the Delhi-Agra region~an alliance which 
he used later to crush Tipu.^? 

In early June 1798, Wellesly ordered Gene- 
ral Harris to collect force in view of the pro- 
clamation of Malarctic at Mauritius.9! But he 
did not delink the joint action of Tipu and 
Zaman Shah which he stated in a Minute of 
12 June. He had already transferred a regi- 
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ment of cavalry, purchased from the French 
adventurer De Boigne in 1798, to Oudh®?, 
although he did not believe that Tipu would 
receive any fcorsiderable assistance from the 
Mauritius'.9? By early July 1798, the prospect 
of the invasion of Zaman Shah had receded 
into the background and Wellesly declared 
concerning Tipu, to Dundas, that it was not 
only his right but duty 'to take advantage of 
the moment of actual weakness and to strike 
an immediate blow against his possessions ..'94 
Two days later, he wrote to the Resident at 
Hyderabad that Tipu's influence is a source of 
danger and ‘this danger would be greatly 
aggravated by the approach of Zaman Shah, 
who has formally announced his design to me 
of his. intention of invading Hindustan'9*, 
Two days prior to this letter, on July 6, he 
commented that this was ‘a romantic design’ 
and had sent the letter of Zaman Shah to 
Sindhia with a proposal to sign a defensive 
treaty any time.99 Obviously he was using the 
French fear to London to justify the assembly 
of the force and on the other, using the invasion 
of Zaman Shah to the Indian powers to force 
treaties with them. In a letter to the Resident 
at Poona, written on July 8, Wellesly autho- 
rised him to browbeat Sindhia to sign a defen- 
sive treaty.9" There is therefore a complete 
change in the posture of the English since the 
arrival of Wellesly. In the year of Shore, such 
an invasion did not provoke such a response 
from the English, who had now taken a positive 
stand, forcing the Indian states to take sides. 
In this, Wellesly was helped by two factors— 
the landing of a French force at Egypt by 
Napoleon and the invasion of Zaman Shah in 
the winter of 1798. 


IV 

By the beginning of August 1798, a drama- 
tic change in the political atmosphere, parti- 
cularly in the English camp was noticed. 
Wellesly was fully convinced of Tipu’s sending 
an embassy to Zaman Shah and the later 
reports from the Resident at Poona suggested 
that Zaman Shah would move towards the 
Hindustan after the rainy season.9? To Well- 
esly, contrary to the earlier view of Fort Will- 
iam, the only barrier to Zaman Shah and Oudh 
was Daulat Rao Sindhia, Sikhs forming no 
barrier at all. Even Sindhia was in a weak 
and defenceless state. Wellesly then formulat- 
ed his famous theory on attack on two fronts 
—one by Zaman Shah to divert the English 
army and then Tipu’s main attack on the Car- 
natic : ‘...it is not improbable that the object 
of the intercourse between Tipoo and Zemaun 
Shah was ( on the part of the former at least ) 
some such plan of joint operation’. Here Tipu 
may get some co-operation from Sindhia.®® 
Thus the frightening bogy of the British widely 
stretched on two fronts in the vast Indian 
peninsula, was assiduously cultivated and im- 
proved upon in every letter by Wellesly. 

Seven days later, on August 17, Wellesly 
wrote to Palmer, Resident at Poona, to impress 
upon Sindhia that if Zaman Shah advances, 
Rajput states would join the Shah against 
Sindhia. The only reason that Wellesly could 
think of such a behaviour from the Rajputs 
was that they were estranged from Sindhia due 
to Sindhia’s outrages to his family.7° But to 
Dundas, on August 24, Wellesly wrote that 
Tipu’s army had gone back to the barracks, 
obviously due to the failure of his embassy to 
the Isle of France. He assured Dundas that 
Sindhia’s return to ‘his dominion will be the 
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most effectual check to the Shah’s approach’? t 
contradicting his earlier stand taken with the 
Resident at Poona. Unlike Shore, Wellesly 
was therefore maintaining two profiles — one 
to London and the other to the Indian powers. 

Since the middle of June 1798, when the 
Malarctic proclamation reached London (14 
June via Cape), Grenville agreed with Dundas 
on the principal aim of the French, which was 
to destroy the English possessions in India 7? 
The secret letter of Dundas to Wellesly, written 
on 16 June 1798, which reached Calcutta in 
late November 1798, outlined the aims of 
Napoleon as the possession of Bgypt and India, 
with a combination with Tipu and Zaman 
Shah.7® On 28 September 1798, Dundas 
wrote to Grenville that in a coalition, Zaman 
Shah would be the wheel, in which France and 
Tipu would combine. He suggested that the 
Russians should be asked to give pressure to 
Zaman Shah to withdraw from India. Even as 
late as on 20th of December, Dundas thought 
that Napoleon was pushing towards India." + 

Wellesly, however, needed no prodding from 
Dundas about the danger of British interests 
in India, But what was remarkable, and that 
comes clearly from the documents, that other 
English administrators, scattered in different 
parts of India, were reacting in the same way 
as Wellesly. It is as if they were made to dance 
in the same tune. 

Till the middle of September 1798, Wellesly 
was still obsessed with the idea of getting Sin- 
dhia to the English side. On 15 September 
1798, he wrote to Collins, Resident with Sind- 
hia, that he should try to effect a reconcilia- 
tion with Rajput Rajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur 
with Sindhia to form a barrier to Zaman 
Shah'5, His view on the defence had been 
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very clearly explained in his letter from Fort 
William, dated 16 September to Maj. Gen. 
J. H. Craig.  Wellesly believed that Zaman 
Shah wanted to proceed to Lucknow and he 
should be checked furthest from Oudh fron- 
tier./? The first barrier would be Sikhs, Raj- 
puts and Sindhia, who would form a defensive 
league with a military treaty. On 24 Septem- 
ber, he could report to Clive that Sindhia was 
preparing to fight Zaman Shah". 

Wellesly's fears, which he had hammered 
on his way to India from the Cape of Good 
Hope, almost came to be realised when he 
heard, in late September of the departure of 
French troops, from various sources. On 
October 1, Wellesly got the information of the 
landing of the French troops in Egypt. By late 
October, he knew of the French defeat,"9 but, 
like Dundas, he continued to believe that the 
danger to India was not yet over. By October 
8, he was urging Duncan, Governor of Bom- 
bay, to create a diversion behind Zaman Shah 
by encouraging Persia, which he finally execut- 
ed about a year later"?. Three days later, he 
again wroteto Dundas of the possibility of the 
approach of Zaman Shah and mentioned the 
return of Golum Muhammed to Rampur to 
excite the Rohillas there on behalf of the 
Shah®°. Wellesly had already asked Craig to 
command troops in Oudh and warned Dundas 
that a part of French force may be heading 
for India. 

On the approach of Zaman Shah, he was 
far more worried as the information from 
Karnal that the Shah had already been on the 
banks of the Attock about 20 days back and 
that the Sikhs will not offer resistance, trickled 
to Calcutta. Craig feared that the Muslims 
will join the Shah for religion and as the Hindus 
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are very oppressed, they will rejoice — less of 
logic than of panic in the statement. He view- 
ed that the Marathas will not be taking an 
effective stand due to their quarrels. The 
problems of Oudh is serious as the Nawab 
Sadat Ali is very unpopular and the army will 
not be loyal to him?'. By the middle of 
October, he got the positive information that 
Shah is on the banks of Attock as a bridge is 
being built??. 1 

In the early days of October, Wellesly was 
clear about the combination of Tipu, Zaman 
Shah and the French, to repel which he wanted 
to place the province of Oudh in a state of 
absolute security ‘as may enable us to furnish 
large detachments to the coast without hazard 
to the British possessions in this quarter.' 
Accordingly he had begun to stock the fort of 
Allahabad and reform the army of the Vizier 
by increasing British troops??. 

It appears that by 30th of October, Wellesly 
had decided to attack Tipu. In a letter to 
Secret Committee from Fort William, he men- 
tioned that the proclamation at Mauritius 
with the knowledge of the ambassadors of 
Tipu and the landing of a Freneh force at 
Mangalore constituted violation of the Treaty 
_ of Seringapattam, in which Peshwa and the 
Nizam were already convinced. He was certain 
that if the French did reach India, although he 
doubted that possibility, Tipu would give them 
neccessary assistance. Therefore, he advocated 
the march to. Seringapattam and concluded 
that ‘...the security of the British Empire in 
India might depend on our armies being in a 
state of equipment for advancing to Seringa- 
pattam.' He did not raise the bogey of fight- 
ing in two fronts, although 'Zaman Shah has 
actuallp commenced his march towards the 


frontier of Hindustan.’ Once his mind is made 
up, Fort St. George has been asked for an 
eventual attack on the capital of Mysore. By 
that time, he knew of the victory of Nelson and 
the disbanding of 11,000 Frenchmen from the 
service of the Nizam?*. These he repeated in a 
private letter to Dundas on 4th of November.9? 

By the middle of November 1798, Wellesly 
was asking Dundas to excite Russia to support 
Baba Khan, Shah of Persia, to make a move 
behind Kabul to stop Zaman Shah from 
approaching India®*. He was not yet certain 
ofthe movements of Zaman Shah, although he 
hopes that a defensive treaty with Sindhia will 
securethe north-western frontier? ?. The French- 
Zaman Shah combination was revived a week 
Jater. In a secret letter to Dundas, he informs 
him that Bonaparte 1s expected to join the Shah 
at Delhi with 35,000 troops in the month of 
December through overland route??, although 
he feels at the same time that Shah will not 
advance beyond Lahore. 

By the end of October, Wellesly feels that 
defence against Zaman Shah is quite satisfac- 
tory and he reports to Clive in early November 
that ‘the threatened invasion of Zaman Shah 
will not take place this year...'??. While 
Wellesly was getting ready to move over 
to Seringapattam, as he writes the agent at 
Hyderabad that the united forces would arrive 
Seringapattam by the end of February 1799 91, 
Craig, however, was not easily convinced and 
writes back on 15 November that 'Shah still 
intends to invade Hindustan', in which case 
the Sikhs and the Marathas will not resist. He 
suggested Anupsher as the assembly point of 
the British army??. 

In the letters of Wellesly, one finds there- 
fore two interlinked trends of thought. The 
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first one is the belief, pretended or otherwise, 
of the violation of the Treaty by Tipu and his 
links with the French and Zaman Shah. "The 
other one is the expected invasion of Zaman 
Shah and the possibility of an attack by Tipu. 
It appears that till the middle of November, 
Wellesly did notseriously believe about the in- 
vasion of the Shah and therefore felt free to 
commit himself to crush Tipu by a combina- 
tion with the Marathas and the Nizam. To 
achieve this, he kept two profiles — one of the 
French attack with Tipu and the other of the 
invasion of the Shah. The first one, he dangled 
before London and the second one before the 
Indians. It was only in December, he realised 
of the invasion of the Shah but by then he has 
committed to crush Tipu. Fortunately for him, 
luck smiled on him all the way as Zaman 
Shah did not advance beyond Lahore and the 
French forces from Egypt did not land while 
Tipu adopted a completely defensive position. 
By the beginning of December 1798, Wellesly 
realised that he had been caught in two fronts. 
Shah had been at Lahore with commendable 
ease with a large army and the Sikhs and the 
Marathas were quarrelling among themselves. 
His only hope was to lead the army speedily to 
Seringapattam before Tipu could take up any 
offensive action??. The letter of Craig from 
Fategarh quietened his fears as he predicted, 
quite rightly this time, that the Shah would 
remain at Lahore for some time to pacify the 
Sikhs. The only disturbing note was that the 
Sikhs and the. Marathas wanted to make a 
stand at Delhi and not on the frontier?*. 
Although the invasion of the Shah was not 
believed by Wellesly, he had, however, taken 
the caution of writing in third week of October 
to the Vizir to supply carriage cattle since the 
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Shah had already begun his march®*. His 
information to the Vizir was unneccessary. 
Letters of Lumsden, English Resident at Luck- 
now, revealed the picture of the north-western 
frontier of India in the perspective of the march 
of the Shah, which was hardly realised by 
Wellesly from Calcutta. 

On 9 November, Lumsden wrote to Col. 
Roberts that the Rohillas of Rampur had been 
very restive and had taken up arms?9. Two 
days later, he wrote to Wellesly that the Shah 
had crossed the Attock on 21st of October 
while the Sikhs had offered no resistance. 
Actually, Raja of Patiala had declared himself 
as the servant of the Shah®*. Lumsden follow- 
ed this up by another letter in early December 
that the Durrani forces *have established them- 
selves and regulated the whole country as far 
as Jheelum.’ The area between Jheelum and 
Amritsar are entirely deserted and the sahus 
and the bankers of Amritsar have all fled. 
Ranjit Singh and some other Sikh chiefs are 
trying to organise resistance and skirmishes 
have taken place. Shah's people are trying to 
conciliate the people of Lahore and Amritsar 
and preventing them from leaving the area in 
panic??. Vizir of Oudh is preparing to resist 
the Shah while Almas Ali had ordered his 
troops to get ready??. By the end of Novem- 
ber, information had reached Fort William 
that the turbulent zamindars of the frontier of 
Oudh had begun to rebel! ??, 

By the third week of November, Fort 
William received the information that Shah's 
advance army had come upto Gujrat and 
Amritsar and had begun to massacre people 
and plunder the property!9?*, In early Decem- 
ber, Lumsden had received the information of 
the arrival of the Shah near Lahore and the 
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skirmishes between his army and those of the 
Sikh led by Ranjit Singh. There was no panic 
at Lahore and there was no oppression 
either:??, 

Meanwhile the Vizir was supposed to lead 
his troops to the border. This was resented by 
a large number of the nobles of Oudh who 
feared that his departure from Lucknow would 
not only be a signal for revolts but also a 
panic in the capital. Lumsden could not con- 
vince the Vizir to send troops to Rohilkhand 
and the Vizir had ordered, as per request of 
Craig, to seize all boats below Anupsher???. 

By 15 December, Lumsden got the infor- 
mation that Shah was still at Lahore, which 
had no panic or alarm. "There was rumour of 
trouble at Herat and there was a divided coun- 
sel in Shah's camp about his march to Delhi. 
It is significant that the wazir of the Shah, 
Waffadar Khan, had strongly advocated Shah's 
march to Delhi, where all 'the mussalmans 
would assemble soon from all quarters to join 
him...the Rajas of Hindustan were all disaf- 
fected to the Maratha government and would 
come over to the King’, obviously meaning the 
Rajput chiefs. Waffadar clearly stated that the 
enemy of the Shah was the Marathas and not 
the English, who had not yet appeared in the 
role of the Empire-builder. On the other hand, 
the disaffection of the Muslims in general due 
to the Maratha control of Delhi must have 
been clear to him. He suggested to keep the 
English amused. Apart from the political 
reason of Shah’s marchto Delhi, the economic 
reason was very clear. In 1796, Shah could 
collect 22 lakhs of rupees from his march from 
Attock to Lahore ; this time the collection was 
merely a lakh of rupees. The peasants, remem- 
bering the former oppression, had all fled and 


therefore the only way to get money, to pay 
the army which was clamouring for pay to 
compensate for its restrained role, was to go to 
Delhi. But then the Sikhs would hang in his 
rear, which they did on the occasion of Ab- 
dali's march to Delhi, while the Marathas 
would face them in the front. It is significant 
that he did not seriously consider the English 
as an opposition despite the fact that the 
English army had already begun to assemble 
at Anupsher and determined to prevent further 
advance of the Shah. By that time it was 
known that the Sikhs had further organised 
themselves as fighting force, much more than 
Wellesly or Lumsden had thought of and the 
Shah, with an effective army of 35,000 horses 
only was still pacifying the peasants and zamin- 
dars at Lahore*?*, 

By 20th of December, Fort William shifted 
their emphasis to Tipu, although they conceded 
that the Shah *.. appears determined to par- 
secute his design of proceeding at least as far 
as Delhi'*?5, As seen above, this view was 
not based on any definite information but 
imagined at Fort William since the information 
from Punjab already talks of the rumour of 
his desire to return from Lahore. Yet, Wellesly 
links the two : ‘The probability of military 
operations on the frontier of Oude is therefore 
increased while a prospect opens of our being 
able to induce Tipoo Sultan to listen to a 
reagonable terms of accommodation without 
resorting to arms’1°*®. The declaration of the 
march to Seringapattam, outlined in the letter 
of 30 October, is not repeated officially. It is 
now thought that Tipu is afraid due to several 
factors— checks received by the French in 
Egypt, appearance of the English fleet at Mala- 
bar, revival of defensive alliance with Nizam 
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and Peshwa. But in the eveut of hostilities 
with Tipu, General Harris would attack Serin- 
gapattam, to oversee which Governor-General 
would proceed to Fort St. Georget?" — a step 
which has not been satisfactorily explained 
except the desire to crush Tipu. 

Fort William did not consider the military 
situation on the north-western frontier very 
bright. There was disaffeclion among the 
Marathas at Poona; Ambaji the principal 
commander of Sindhia in Hindustan wants 
English assistance to face Zaman Shah since 
he will not get cooperation either from the Raj- 
puts or from the Sikhs. Fort William asked 
Ambaji to act under Craig without his French 
froces. Bombay had been asked to keep bul- 
lion received from England for defence and 
China investment should be forwarded to 
Bengal There would be no advances?®§, 
Thus Fort William prepared to fight on both 
fronts — a measure that Wellesly feared most. 

Two days later, in the Minute to the Secret 
Department at Fort William, Wellesly repeated 
the plan of Zaman Shah to proceed to Delhi 
and his own departure ‘to negotiate with 
Tipoo, in view of the fact that report of the 
progress of Zaman Shah had become consis- 
tent and uniform.*?? It is not known what 
was discussed but it is certain that Wellesly 
underlined the danger from Tipu as a graver 
one possibly because of his French connection. 
He, however, changed his mind about Zaman 
Shah next day, possibly because of the discus- 
sion in the Secret Department, as he wrote to 
Lumsden on 23 December that the accounts 
of Zaman Shah are contradictory and he should 
wait for further intellegence!*?^ —a point of 
view inconsistent with his stand on the pre- 
vious day. It is possible that Wellesly thought 
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that this is a better psychological moment to 
deal with Tipu since the Frencb morale is low 
and thc movement of Zaman Shah is not cer- 
tain. 

But Craig at Anupsher did not understand 
Wellesly's plan of stalling Zaman Shah's ad- 
vance on a system of defence at the expense 
of the Sikhs, Rajputs and the Marathas and 
crushing Tipu for ever. He got the informa- 
tion, which he passed to Wellesly on 12 January 
1799, that Zaman Shah was still at Lahore 
and he had planned to advance upon Delhi. 
Craig of course hinted that the Shah was hav- 
ing problems with the Sikhs, who, on the one 
hand, had organised resistance at Amritsar to 
cut off his supplies and on the other are negoti- 
ating with the Shah on individual level with 
separate vakils. The absence of plunder, the 
repairing of the fort of Lahore, the loss of 
supplies and the resistance of the Sikhs with- 
out a decisive battle — all had made the pro- 
blems of Zaman Shah acute. Therefore, when 
Craig reports that the Shah may return with 
the tribute of the Sikh Sardars or march to 
Delhi if they join him, he is portraying the 
situation vividly.!!? Since Rohilkhand was 
quiet despite the early fears of Lumsden, the 
English did not want to provoke aggression. 

Wellesly, however, was undeterred in his 
dealing with Tipu Sultan. Ina letter to Ad- 
miral Rainier from Fort St. George, on 21 
January 1799, he stated that he was trying to 
obtain a suitable adjustment of our difference 
with Tipu Sultan, ‘through the channel of 
negotiation'.*i? But Tipu was stil hoping 
on the effort of Zaman Shah. In a letter at 
the end of January 1799 to Zaman Shah, after 
an early exchange of letters had taken place 
along with verbal communication through the 
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agents, Tipu had informed him of the risk 
faced by him as the English had already taken 
up arms against him.t*® He did not know 
then that Zaman Shah had already begun his 
refreat, abandoning plan 'to wage war with 
infidels and poleythists.' 

By February 5, 1799, Wellesly was informed 
of the retreat begun by Zaman Shah from 
Lahore on 4th of January 1799, ‘the principal 
cause assigned for his retreat is the appearance 
of Mahmud, the Shah’s brother in Balkh.’ 
Wellesly thought that this was the result of the 
work of Mehendi Ali, an agent sent by Dun- 
can, Governor of Bombay, fo Persia. He 
hoped that this method would be useful in 
future also which would save the expenses of 
assembling the British army on the frontier of 
Oudh.'** In a letter to the Court of Directors 
on 13 February 1799, Wellesly saw no danger 
of the re-appearence of Zaman Shah this sea- 
son, but ‘he may return next season'.*15 Even 
then, he advised the Resident at Poona to 
maintain a large force on the frontier of 
Oudh::*. Freed from the haunting prospect 
of fighting on two fronts, Wellesly declared, 
that to maintain the security of the British 
empire, ‘the power of that reckless and vindic- 
tive Prince (Tipu) should be speedily reduc- 
ed*1". 

In the absence of Wellesly, Fort William 
did not believe in the appearance of the brother 
of the Shah as the principal cause of his retre- 
at. On 8 February 1799, in a secret letter 
to London, Fort William stated that the pro- 
bable cause of his retreat was 'the failure of 
Shah's negotiations with the Sikhs for an 
unmolested passage through their country and 
the advance of the British forces for the protec- 
tion of Vizier's dominions...'. One of theimme- 
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diate results of the retreat was the release of 
British troops to be sent to reinforce the army 
in the Carnatic* 19, as hoped by Fort William, 
Who were aware not of Wellesly's decision 
to keep that part of the army there. Probably 
Wellesly just had the news of Vizier Ali's 
revolt at Beneras, murder of Mr. Cherry on 
14 January 1799 and his flight to Azamgarh and 
he had decided to wait and see. He was aware 
earlier of Vizier Ali's sending an agent to Zaman 
Shah and the consequent request of Nawab 
Sadat Ali Khan of Oudh to remove him from 
Beneras'*?. The return of the troops from the 
border to Lucknow and their persuance of 
Vizier Ali through the jungles of Gorakhpur 
and Tarai prevented Vizier Ali from heading a 
successful revolt at Lucknow and elsewhere. 


V 


It is quite clear therefore that the invasions 
of Zaman Shah was neither an isolated affair 
nor the simple return of a Prince to wrest his 
due share. It had all the connotations of 
a sort of challenge to the established powers 
in northern India. In the period of Shore, 
this menace of Zaman Shah's advance was 
seen as prelude to anarchy and the British 
gave more thought of Oudh falling into the 
hands of the invader. With the coming of 
Wellesly, the entire background and the object 
of the British operations changed and the ob- 
jects much more sharply defined. ' In agree- 
ment with Dundas, Wellesly was determined 
from the very beginning to solve the pro- 
blem of Tipu Sultan in the south and total 
contorl of the army of Oudh in the north, for 
which he conveniently raised the bogy of the 
linkages between the French, Tipu and Zaman 
Shah. Although the linkages were there, yet 
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Mohibul Hasan's study?2° shows that neither 
Tipu had any definite plan of ousting the Eng- 
lish nor Zaman Shah eyer plauned specifically 
to place himself at the Punjab. As a result, 
Wellesly had to write.to London letters which 
were inconsistent with his.writings to his Resi- 
dents within India and. other Indian powers. 
He was helped by the adversion to Jacobin 
movement in England and later by the landing 
of the French forces in Egypt, whose sequel, 
he did not fail to show, would threaten the 
British empire in India. 

However Wellesly did not have a definite 
policy to resist the invasion, He had forsaken 
the Sikh barrier theory. He considered that 
the Marathas would be equally ineffective. He 
therefore tried to combine the Sikhs and the 
the Marathas—a view that finally led to his 
theory of subsidiary alliance. Behind this com- 
bined Sikh-Maratha barrier, would the combi- 
ned English and Oudh armies be placed. 

. Wellesly had also viewed this kind of com- 
- bination, based on alliance as repellant to his 
theory of conspiracy against the British empire, 
in which Tipu Sultan had taken a leading role 
supported by the French. .Therefore, in the 
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^1 N.K. Sinha: Ranjit Singh, Calcutta, 1951 (3rd 
ed), 10-12 and P. Basu, Oudh and the East India 
Company, 1785-1801, Lucknow, 1943, 57-58. x 
-2 M.E. Yapp: Strategies of British India, 1785- 
1850, Oxford, 1980 and E. Ingram : Committment to 
Empire: Prophecies of the Great Game in Asia, 1797- 
1800, Oxford, 1981. 
' 3. Charles Roux: L'Angleterre et l'Expedition 
Francaise en Egypt, 2 Vols,, Cairo, 1925. 
. -4- M. Elphinstone:- An Account of the Kingdom 
of Kabul, 1815 (Ist ed), Oxford, 1972 (reprint), 308. ` 
^5" Lt. Gen. G. Macmun : ee: London, 
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midst of the invasion of Zaman Shah and des- 
pite the warnings of Craig about the possibility 
of a Muslim revolt to be joined by the Raj- 
puts, he left for the south to deal with Tipu. 
While Shore merely extracted money from 
Oudh as a sequence to the invasion, Wellesly 
used it, in conjunction with the French landing 
at Egypt, as convenient excuse to bypass Pitt's 
India Act of 1784. He was fortunate on two 
counts — Zaman Shah did not advance beyond 
Lahore and Tipu failed to organise a prolonged 
resistance for which he was noted. 

But the most important significance of the 
invasion and the failure of Tipu was perhaps 
the realisation of Wellesly about the vulnera- 
bility of the Indian states. Marathas on the 
verge of civil war, Sikhs organising only 
sporadic resistance, Rajputs having no stamina 
left, Oudh army not loyal—this picture of 
divided and hopeless India brought home to. 
Wellesly the possibility of the domination, 
which gradually replaced the theory of balance 
of power with which he started from the Cape 
of Good Hope. The invasion of Zaman Shah 
in 1796 and 1798 revealed this truth clearly to 
the British in the east of Suez. 


6. For the problems and development of frontler 
policy, see, Yapp, op. cit., 153-156. This led logically 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
ORIENTALISM, POETRY AND THE MILLENIUM : THE LIFE OF NATHANIEL 
BRASSEY HALHED 1751-1830, By Rosane Rocher, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1983, pp. 


vii, 354, 10 plates. 


Whether viewed as a largely creative force by 
David Kopf or as a technique of intellectual 
subordination by Edward Said, 'Orientalism', 
European scholarship about Asia, has attract- 
ed much recent attention. This volume fills an 
important gap in the early history of British 
*Orientalism's involvement with India. Most 
readers of Bengal Past and Present will know 
something of Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, pro- 
bably as the author of the pioneering A Gram- 
mar of the Bengal Language of 1778. Professor 
Rocher's biography will tell them much else 
besides. A career of great interest is for the 
first time fully described. Son of a City of 
London banking family, Halhed was given a 
fine education at Harrow and Oxford. A place 
was found for him in the East India Company's 
service in Bengal, as much to remove him from 
undesirable habits and acquaintances as to 
make his fortune. In Bengal he attracted the 
attention of Warren Hastings, who had a sharp 
eye for young men of intellectual ability and 
promise. Halhed became a part of the Gover- 
nor General's entourage. He was set to work 
with the Persian he had already acquired on 
shaping the code of Hindu law being provided 
by a group of pandits and to writing an ela- 
borate preface for it. He was then encouraged 
to continue his studies of Bengali, from which 
the famous Grammar emerged, and to grapple 
with Sanskrit. In the years of Hastings's do- 
minance, Halhed was well rewarded ; when 
Hastings was under attack, so too was Halhed. 


Not surprisingly, Halhed chose fo end his 
Indian connexion when Hastings retired. His 
life at home was by no means tranquil. Scho- 
larship was interrupted by involvement in 
Hastings's trial, by electioneering, by financial 
disaster and by an extraordinary episode, which 
made Halhed for a time an object of scandal 
and derision. He astonished the House of 


: Commons by making speeches expounding the 


prophecies of Richard Brothers, a man com- 
monly supposed to be more than a little crazed. 
After this excursion towards the millenium, 
Halhed became a recluse for a long period. 
He was finally employed again by the East 
India Company in its London offices. 

So varied a career in so many different 
milieux presents a most formidable challenge 
for a biographer, the more so since no central 
collection of Halhed manuscipts appears to 
have survived. As she did for her biography 
of Alexander Hamilton, however, Professor 
Rocher has reconstructed a life from an im- 
mense variety of disparate sources. Herself an 
Indologist of distinction, she has also master- 
ed the intricacies of eighteenth-century British- 
Indian history, so that she can present a fully 
rounded portrait of her subject. Where she is 
inevitably reduced to psychological specula- 
tion, as in accounting for Halhed’s commit- 
ment to the cause of Richard Brothers, she 
is properly cautious. Yet her very tentative 
suggestions seem perceptive and convincing. 
Halhed was an almost compulsive versifyer 
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and Professor Rocher uses his poetry to good 
effect as showing something of the personality 
which is often so elusive. 

All those interested in early British, Orien- 
tal scholarship will be in Professor Rocher's 
debt. An important figure has been brought 
to light in a most authoritative manner. Hal- 
hed can now take his place beside Sir William 
Jones, who had previously been the only early 
scholar to receive proper attention. Similar 
treatment of Charles Wilkins is urgently need- 
ed. Whether readers relate Halhed to current 
controversies and, if so, how they do it, is left 
to them. Professor Rocher's concern is the 
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refreshingly old-fashioned one of presenting a 
life as comprehensively and as accurately as 
possible. She is not interested in imposing 
interpretations on the record which she has 
established with such care. Her view is clearly 
that human lives are important for their own 
sake. A solid figure of flesh and blood is 
worth a whole army of cardboard ‘Orienta- 
lists’, 'Anglicists' or whatever other category is 
currently fashionable, performing their mano- 
euyres at the historian's command. 


P. J. Marshall. 
King's College, London. 


BRITISH SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT CALCUTTA. (1750-1850). Edited with Notes by P. 
Thankappan Nair, Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar, Calcutta, 1983, pp. viii, 292, illustrations, 


Rs. 100.00 


Little did Job Charnock realise that the tiny 
settlement established by him less than three 
hundred years ago would one day grow into 


the sprawling city of Calcutta. - This city, once 


the capital of British Empire in India, its 
innumerable problems notwithstanding, has 
never ceased to excercise a peculiar charm on 


its residents and visitors. There has been quite 


a number of studies on this city and the present 
one is one of the more important of them. In 
fact, this book consists of two distinct works, 
one a paper entitled “Peeps into the Social Life 
of Calcutta a Century Ago" read by Rev. 
James Long before Bengal Social Science As- 
sociation in 1868 and the other a series of 
articles published by J. H. Stocqueler in Asiatic 
Journal in 1843-1844. These together give us 
an interesting picture of the social life of the 


European community in Calcutta during the 
span of a hundred years from the middle of 
the 18th to the middle of the 19th century. The 
book has been ably edited by Sri P. T. Nair’ 
who-has contributed an interesting introduc- 
tion and added useful notes. 

An account of British social life in Calcutta 
makes attractive reading. A handful of forei-- 
gners living thousands of miles away from 
home among strange faces and in exotic sur- 
roundings, pining for the life they had left 
behind and which many of them weré never to 
enjoy again—the incidence of mortality being 
very high —tried to make their life in Calcutta 
as agreeable as they could. In their endevour 
to recreate a spot of good old England in this 
alien setting they also acquired some local 
habits which were not always of the bettér kind. 
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_ The approach of the two authors are neces- 
sarily different. Long read his paper before a 
learned Association while Stocqueler wrote his 
articles for a journal. Long has passed in re- 
view through the various facets of British social 
life in Calcutta, their joys and sorrows, their 
mutual jealousies and bickerings, their amuse- 
ments and recreations. Work load for the 
British was light but the climate was inclement. 
They, therefore, had to adjust their working 
hours and leisure time accordingly. Besides 
Company’s servants there were private mer- 
chants and professional men like doctors, 
tailors, watchmakers, confectioners and others. 
Treatment of Indians by Europeans was not at 
all which it should have been. Europeans of 
other races like the Dutch, the Portuguese, the 
Greeks as also Armenians flocked at Calcutta. 
They have all been dealt with in passing. 
In short, Long has drawn a fascinating 
picture of British social life in Calcutta 
during the second half of the 18th century. 
However, Indians who formed the vast 
majority of the population hardly finds any 
mention, 

Stocqueler gives a description of British 
society in Calcutta in the first half of the 19th 
century. The predicament of the newly-arrived 
Britisher most of them still in their teens with 
“uncultivated minds” and how they were 
received into the society have been described 
in some detail. The paucity of females and 
the reluctanee of the home authorities to 
grant them permits to proceed to India did 
pose problems.. The Britishers who came to 
India set themselves assiduously to acquir- 
ing a fortune. With no less assiduity did 
their female counterparts try to acquire 
husbands. 
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. - From Stocqueler we get a detailed account 
of European domestic establishments and the 
expenses connected therewith. Entertainments 
and parties at the Government House form an 
interesting part of his narrative. We get a glim- 


pse of the pomp and pageantry of these occas- 


ions and the formalities that had to be obser- 
ved. These functions which began at the time 
of Wellesley assumed magnificent proportions 
during the Governor Generalship of Lord 
Hastings when they became almost regal. But 
a decline started with Amherst. Bentinck 
opened the ceremonies to “men of talent, up- 
rightness and intelligence.” Under Metcalfe 
the policy became more liberal and “Every 
honest man wearing a decent coat, who left his 
card at the Government House received an 
invitation." Auckland’s administration started 
on a dull note but soon the functions livened 
up. The gloom cast by the disasters of the 
Afghan War and Auckland’s departure brought 
a change and during Ellenborough’s steward- 
ship the functions almost ceased. 

To Stocqueler’s narrative the editor has 
added a number of pages from the same 
author’s Handbook of British India which 
acquaint the readers with Calcutta’s topogra- 
phy, class divisions of non-official British resi- 
dents as well as with information about impor- 
tant public buildings, religious edifices, Public 
Library, the sports that British Calcuttans in- 
dulged in and other important features of the 
city. These pages supplement the information 
contained in the original work and makes it 
more interesting and informative. The author’s 
copious notes have greatly added to the value 
of the book. He has made a detailed study of 
literature on old Calcutta to prepare this edi- 
tion. ~Anyone interested in Calcutta will read 
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the book with interest and profit, There are a 
few printing mistakes. Lastly, can the period 
from 1750 to 1850 be called *'ancient" ? Per- 
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haps for a city of comparatively recent growth 
this is permissible. 
D. P. Sinha 


INDIAN DIPLOMACY. By Asha Hans, Amar Prakashan, Delhi, 1983, p. 202, Rs. 75:00 


That foreign policy of a state is conditioned 
and determined not only by ideology and poli- 
tical necessity but also by the international 
and domestic milieu in which it operates, is 
clear from India's diplomacy during the Suez 
Canal crisis in 1956. We may also argue that 
foreigu policy orientation depends not only on 
these factors but also on the personality of the 
decision maker. In cases of crises in Suez or 
Hungary, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was the 
chief architect of the Indian foreign policy. The 
Suez crisis can certainly be considered as the 
first international crisis to be faced by inde- 
pendent India where its own national interest 
was involved. Indian diplomacy in that crisis 
has not been adequately analysed by any 
scholar so far and therefore Dr. Asha Hans 
has made a significant contribution in this 
direction. Instead of any general treatment 
of the Indian foreign policy in the Nehru 
period she chooses a micro study on a parti- 
cular problem and attempts to examine in 
depth the content and style of the Indian dip- 
lomacy in all its perplexity. 

The writer rightly starts with a detailed 
descriptive treatment of the Indian diplomacy 
before the Suez crisis and also analyses the 
political characteristics of the problem. In the 
introductory chapter she discussed Indian fore- 
ign policy interests, i.e. non-alignment, anti- 
colonialism, anti-racialism and Afro-Asian 


solidarity, and states that “The specific factors 
which formed a major portion of India's role 
during the Suez crisis were mostly domestic" 
(p.15) Dr. Hans is correct in pointing out 
that Nehru was mainly concerned about two 
factors. First, he wanted to safeguard India's 
trade through the Suez canal during Five-Year- 
Plan period and secondly he kept in mind the 
‘Muslim factor’, among the Indian population, 
with the second general election ahead. 

When in 1956 two major western powers 
were involved in a conflict with one of the non- 
aligned nations of the third world, India was 
guided by domestic as well as international 
factors. For, her cherished principles were on 
trial. ‘India’s relations with the major actors 
of the Suez canal’ have been examined in chap- 
ter II of the book. Till 1956 India viewed the 
world from its commonwealth angle but from 
1956 India, by then established as a major 
non-aligned nation, came forward to lead the 
third world. Against this backdrop the writer 
studied India's relations with Egypt, France, 
Israel and the U.K. along with the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R., and concludes that “Indian fore- 
ign policy had acquired a sound footing by 
1956. India had succeeded in activizing and 
mobilizing the newly independent countries of 
Asia and Africa to stand on their own in the 
context of a world politics that was dominated 
by the Great Powers" (p. 48). 
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In the next chapter Dr. Hans discussed the 
genesis of the Suez crisis. As a retaliation 
to the withdrawal of the Aswan High Dam 
loan by the U.S., the U.K. and the U.N., 
Nasser nationalised the Suez canal on 26th of 
July, 1956. The crisis was not resolved in 
two London conferences and rather became 
acute when Israel attcked Egypt on 29 October, 
1956. The authoress has taken into account 
all these events and shows how “the Indian 
Government played an important role by 
taking part in the extensive discussions and 
negotiations dealing with the Suez crisis" 
(p. 66). As is well-known Indian public opinion 
was sharply critical against the Franco-British 
attack, which followed Israel's invasion since 
Egypt declined to accept their ultimatum to 
withdraw forces, Dr. Hans' elaborate analysis 
of the ‘Indian reaction to the Invasion’ 
(pp. 70-85) is well documented and noteworthy. 
The role of the different political parties in 
this issue is interesting. 

After discussing the official reaction to the 
crisis the writer examines, in chapter V of the 
book under review, “Indian diplomacy at the 
United Nations", vis-a-vis other nations. This 
chapter also shows the grasp and grip of the 
authoress over the subject. It is praiseworthy 
that she could fully utilise relevant U.N. docu- 
ments and was also able to get an interview 
from the late V. K. Krishna Menon. It is clear 
from the discussion of Dr. Hans that India's 
mediatory and peace-making role was mani- 
fest at the United Nations. 

On the whole, the writer deals with the 
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systematic study of the Indian diplomacy du- 
ring the Suez crisis covering the period from 
the nationalization of the Suez canal in July 
1956 to the concluding agreement signed be- 
tween the parties concerned in April 1957. She 
also pays attention to the changing pattern of 
the Indian foreign policy particularly with 
regard to West Asia as an aftermath of the 
Suez crisis. The Indian diplomacy was succes- 
sful though it was criticised by some leaders. 
Atalbihari Vajpayee debated in the Lok Sabha 
that “During the Suez crisis we supported 
Egypt to an extent where our relations with 
Britain reached breaking point. But the same 
Egypt and Colonel Nasser have not supported 
India on its just stand on Kashmir’’, but the 
present reviewer fully agrees with Dr Hans 
that “No conclusion can be reached on this 
basis alone that Indian foreign policy had been 
a complete failure" (p. 133). India’s major 
achievement in the Suez crisis was that it 
established India as an important determinant 
in West Asia, made India a confirmed leader 
of the non-aligned movement and Suez could 
be localized during the conflict without any 
U.N. armed intervention. 

Dr Asha Hans has done an excellent job 
and her painstaking research would fulfil] the 
needs of the students of international relations 
in general and of Indian foreign policy in par- 
ticular. All appendices are valuable documents 
which add weight to the book. The price of 
the book is rather high despite its good pro- 
duction. 

Goutam Neogi 
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Membership 


We have come to the end of our 75th. year. 
We take great pleasure in informing that, over 
the years, membership has continuously increa- 
sed in number. In 1982 the Society enrolled 
21 new ordinary members and 2 life members. 
We welcome all the new members in our 
Society and implore them to take active roles 
in its activities. 


Seminars 


This being our 75th. anniversary efforts were ' 


made to provide seminars with a touch of 
celebration in them. Mr. Rajat Ray (Member), 
a well known personality iu the Cine Society 
Movement in Eastern India, gave a talk on 
*Cinemas and Documentary Films as Materials 
for the Study of History ; 1900-1947." Mr. 
Promode Lahiri (Member), a permier film 
producer of the Indian cinema, lent us his 
internationally acclaimed movie “‘Ajantrik” for 
a show. And Smt. Rani Karna (wife of Mem- 
ber), a classical dancer of international fame, 
gave a lecture-demonstration on ““The Kathak 
and the Odissi". We thank the participants 
for their kind contributions which helped make 
our 75th. year a memorable one. 


Annual Lecture 


The year ended with the Calcutta Historical 
Society Annual Lecture. Dr. Nemai Sadhan 
Bose (Member) delivered the Annual Lecture 
on "Roots and Traditions of Human Rights 
in India: A Historical Perspective". The 


Society extends its thanks to Dr. Nemai Sadhan 
Bose for the lecture. 


Journal 


Despite all efforts we have to report our failure 
in catching up with the delayed publication of 
our Journal. The last issue of 1981 was for- 
wared to members/subscribers in December 
1982. The 2nd issue of 1981 and both issues 
of -1982 are still in the press. I extend our 
warm appreciation to members and subscribers 
who have borne with us the inconvenience 
caused by the delay in implementing our publi- 
cation programme. 


Finance 


The financial position in the year under review 
improved considerably. In comparison to the 
usual collection of an average Rs. 6000.00 per 
year through membership fee and subscrip- 
tion, in 1981 we had collected over Rs. 8000.00. 
In the year 1982 the figure went up even further 
to over Rs. 11500.00. Moreover we collected 
another Rs. 1000.00 from Life Members and 
Rs. 2000.00 from Corporate Members. We 
further managed to save over Rs. 2000.00 from 
the benefaction received for the Annual Lec- 
ture 1981. We also raised over Rs, 500 00 
from sale of old journals. Unfortunately this 
drive to improve the finance of the Society 
received a slight setback. "The annual grant- 
in-aid from the West Bengal Government of 
Rs. 1000.00 was reduced this year to Rs. 950.00 
and the Rs 5000.00 awarded annually by the 
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Indian Council of Historical Research has not 
yet been forwarded to us. 


Conclusion 


I convey our thanks to contributors, members, 
and subscribers as well as the business houses 
for their kind cooperation in enabling the 
Society to maintain its activities in 1982. Our 
particular thanks are due to the Indian Council 
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of Historical Research and the West Bengal 
- Education Department for their financial assis- 
- tance which help to make the publication of 
the Journal possible. We look forward to the 
continuous cooperation from all concerned 
$0 as to enable the Society to exert itself even 
more actively in the year ahead. 


P. C. Mahtab 
Hony. Secretary 
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CORNWALLIS AND THE EMERGENCE 


OF COLONIAL POLICE | 


Basudev Chattopadhyay 
Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 


It is by now a commonplace that police 
system was developed in Bengal as an 
essential component of the structure of 
colonial control. The demilitarisation 
of the Zamindars, systematically carried 
through in the last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century, enabled the Company 
to establish governmental monopoly 
over the legitimate instruments of coer- 
cion. But although the army was indeed 
the ultimate bulwork of colonial rule, its 
frequent deployment for ordinary pur- 
poses of peacekeeping was financially 
burdensome and politically inexpedient. 
On the other hand the violent social 
turmoil that prevailed in the country- 
side of Bengal during this period had 
somehow to be contained within mana- 
geable limits. The piecemeal attempts 
of Hastings having already failed to 
foster genuine political authority, Corn- 
wallis was called upon to redesign police 
control in Bengal! 

- The old imperialist of Yorktown was 
armed with a kind of authority which 
none of his predecessors were privileged 
to enjoy: at home he was assured of the 
confidence of the government, while in 
India, the Act of 1786 had enabled him 
to override at will the opinions of his 
Councillors. In short, he bargained for 
authoritarian powers which Dundas 
gave him. He was, of course, anxious 
about the onerous nature of his new 
office. Although his initial apprehen- 
sions were grounded on the parliamen- 
tary critique of Hastings’ misrule, these 


were reinforced by his own findings 
about the conditions of Bengal country- 
side. These certainly did not offer any 
scope for complacency. Moreover other 
items on his agenda — promulgation of 
Permanent Settlement, judicial and 
administrative reforms, development of 
a qualitatively different structure of 
authority — depended for their success 
on the maintenance of ‘law and order’ 
in the countryside. ‘The reports that 
were steadily pouring in hardly signi- 
fied any improvement in this respect. 
The almost routine complaints regard- 
ing sannyast raids continued unabated. 
To cite one instance, the Collector of 
Rajshahi forwarded to the Board of 
Revenue a darkhaust from the vakil of 
the Zamindar of Rajshahi. It recounted 
a nocturnal attack by “Pooraun Geer 
Sunnasy ‘Talookdar of Turf Sandutteats 
and Sookchurn Geer Sunnasy of Farmer 
of Boyercolah Gong, together with their 
Gomashtah Nemoin Guttuck and about 
200 armed Sunnasies [who] suddenly 
surrounded the cutcherry of Pg. Poo- 
kerah". ‘They were said to have plun- 
dered the treasury and carried off 
Rs. 4100 which had just been collected 
from the country and was on the point 
of being remitted. “The necessary con- 
sequence of this outrage is a suspension 
of all business." The Board of Reve- 
nue, while forwarding the above appli- 
cation, wryly noted that the existing 
regulations and arrangements were 
demonstrably insufficient for the pur- 
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pose. “There appears to us no ground 
to hope they may be imeffectual.”” 

A new urgency was introduced into 
the situation by the fact that alongside 
the offence against person, offence 
against property was steadily on the 
increase. The Collectors frequently 
complained about the insufficiency of 
Zamindari paiks for guarding and 
escorting public treasure? The diffe- 
rent aurangs were finding it difficult to 
protect their treasure. Whenever the 
situation seemed to go out of hand, the 
predictable response of the District 
Officer was to call for troops. ‘This in- 
deed had put the government in a pre- 
dicament. At times the situation turned 
so alarming that it had to despatch 
troops forthwith. But the Collectors 
even wanted the assistance of the sepoys 
for the collection of revenue. To one 
such request, emanating from the Collec- 
tor of Dinajpur, the government had to 
inform that “the sepoys are not at any 
time to be employed in the: current 
business of collections".5 To a similar 
request from the Collector of Birbhum 
the government replied that "the object 
would be more effectively answered by 
active exertion of the Magistrate in 
detecting and apprehending the offen- 
ders against the public peace".? In fact 
the predicament of the government is 
understandable. The available civilian 
forces at the disposal of the government 
could not be overstretched ; these were 
of questionable efficacy as well. On the 
other hand, there was a studied aversion, 
on the part of the government to dep- 
loy troops in discharging the ordinary 
functions of the administration? ‘Too 
much was at stake and yet, the Com- 
pany's government, aspiring to legiti- 
mize its rule, could not function on an 
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emergency basis. Caught between the 
horns of a dilemma, Cornwallis had to 
find a way out. 

He prefered to tread with caution. 
He was convinced that the abuses “‘so 
disgraceful to government, so ruinous to 
commerce and inded destructive to all 
civil society” needed to be remedied.® 
In November 1789 he sent a question- 
naire to twentyfive District Magistrates 
of Bengal. Of the nine queries, one 
specifically related to the efficiency of 
existing police arrangements. Most of 
the answers related to the abuses in the 
Nizamat branch of the administration. 
They referred to the defects inherent in 
the Muhammedan Criminal law then in 
force: “The power in the plaintiff to 
withdraw the prosecution, the depen- 
dence on the expounders of the law, the 
corruption of necessitous officers, the 
inadmission of equality of testimony, 
the frequent disproportion of sentences 
to crime, the horrid custom of torture 
and impalement, the ill-judged punish- 
ment of mutilation, the absurd fre- 
quency of perpetual imprisonment, the 
insufficiency of salary to support the 
dignity and reward the integrity of the 
judge"? In short they harped on two 
main themes : anomalies in the Muslinr 
criminal law and corrupt practices in the 
criminal courts. These, many Magis- 
trates believed, were mainly responsible 
for the alarming spectre of dacoity and 
related crimes. One of the Collectors 
commented that "nothing has perhaps 
more contributed to the continuance, if 
not increase, of dacoity, than the belief 
entertained by the inhabitants in gene- 
ral, probably on good grounds, of the 
corruption prevalent in the provincial 
Criminal Courts ... dacoits will cer- 
tainly continue their depredations as 
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long as they.believe that with part of 
their plunder they can procure their 
exemption from punishment.'9 
of them referred to the enormous power 
and low salary of the judges. While the 
former led to the abuse of power the 
latter debarred men of integrity and 
talent. At least one of them developed 
it into a general argument along racial 
lines: “The natives in general", wrote 
the Collector of Dacca district, “are 
deemed so void of integrity and prone 
to corruption that I am-clearly of opi- 
nion, they are by no means fit to have 
the sole authority and control entrusted 
to them". 

Regarding the complicity of the 
Zamindars there was not much disagree- 
ment among the Magistrates. They 
seemed to agree that Zamindars were 
largely to, blame for the inefficiency of 
the police. The Magistrates of Dacca 
and Sylhet categorically asserted that 
"no dacoit plundered without the 
knowledge and support of Zamindars 
or their men. Many Zamindars of the 
Dacca district had with them from one 
hundred to two hundred persons styled 
as nigahbans ... from time to time they 
were sent out on the river at such a dis- 
tance as would cause no suspicion 
against their employer.” There were 
freelance dacoits as well from whom 
Zamindars collected chauth. J. Willes, 
the Magistrate of Sylhet, referred to 
Zulkudder Khan, zamindar of Bazu who 
had, under his protection, dacoits who 
struck terror in the eastern districts. 
Henry Lodge, the Commissioner of 
Sunderbans, had similar cases at hand.!? 
All these convinced Cornwallis of the 
need for more vigorous interference in 
the affairs pertaining to Nizamat, whose 
distinction from the Diwani had, by his 
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time, become only notional. In his 
minute Cornwallis wrote: “The multi- 
tude of criminals with which the jails 
in every district are now crowded, the 
numerous murders, robberies and burg- 
laries daily committed and the general 
security of person. and property which 
prevails in the interior parts of the 
country, are melancholy proofs of their 


having long and too generally existed. 


Having experienced, therefore, the in- 
efficacy resulting from all the criminal 
courts and their proceedings being left 
dependent on the Nabob Mahommed 
Reza Khan, and from the objections 
which he may be naturally deposed to 
feel, on' the ground of his religion, to 
any innovations in the prescribed and 
customary rules and application of 
Mahommedan law, we ought not, I 
think, to leave the future control of so 
important a branch of Government to 
the sole discretion of any native, or in- 
deed any single person whomsoever."!? 
Having taken the decision though, 
Cornwallis took yet some time to divest 
the Zamindars of all powers relating to 
rural police. The Collectors of Raj- 
shahi and the Magistrate of Burdwan 
had earlier suggested the assumption of 
control of rural police by the Magis- 
trates.!^ ‘Che Collector of Burdwan later 
on again pressed for the same 
demand.? Finally, on 7 December 
1792 Cornwallis passed the "Regulations 
for the Police. of the Collectorships in 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa”. ‘The 
rationale was explicitly stated at the 
outset : E 
The - establishment of an efficient 
police throughout the country, where- 
. by offenders may be deprived of all 
hope of eluding the pursuit of the 
officers of justice being an essential 


towards deterring people from com- 
mitting crimes, as the speedy and im- 
partial trial of offenders when appre- 
hended ; and the clause in the engage- 
ments of thelandholders and far- 
mers of land, by which they are bound 
to keep the peace, and in the event 
of any robbery being committed in 
their respective Estates or farms, to 
produce both the robbers and the 
property plundered having not only 
been found nugatory, but in the nu- 
merous instances proved by the means 
of multiplying robberies and dis- 
orders from the collusion which has 
subsisted between the perpetrators of 
them and the police officers enter- 
tained by the landholders and farmers 
of land, in virtue of the clause above 
mentioned. The Governor General 
in Council, with a view to afford that 
protection for the persons and pro- 
perty of the people which is so essen- 
tial to their happiness, and to the 
public welfare has been pleased to 
pass the following Regulations ...!9 


According to the terms of the Regu- 
lations, the landholders and farmers of 
land were required to discharge their 
police establishments and were prohi- 
bited from entertaining them in future. 
Unless they connived at the robbery, 
shared the spoils or refused to provide 
assistance to the government for the 
apprehension of culprits, they were freed 
from their earlier obligations and res- 
ponsibilities with regard to dacoits in 
their respective domains. ‘The powers 
relating to the police were to be vested 
in the government who was to exercise 
it through the Magistrates. The Magis- 
trates were directed to divide the dis- 
tricts into police jurisdictions compris- 
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ing an extent of country not exceeding 
ten coss square. ‘The guarding of each 
jurisdiction was to be committed to a 
Darogah with an establishment compris- 
ing a Jamadar, a Bakshy and a few 
Barkandazes to be paid by the govern- 
ment. The Magistrates were to nomi- 
nate the darogahs in the first instance 
and to fill up all future vacancies, on 
their giving a security for their appear- 
ance in the amount of Rs. 1000. No 
darogah was to be removed from office 
except upon proof of misconduct to the 
satisfaction of Governor General in 
Council. Any person having a charge 
to prefer against another for murder, 
robbery, house breaking, theft or other 
crime or offence cognizable by the cri- 
minal court was at liberty to. prefer it 
in writing to the darogah who, in his 
turn, shall cause the party accused to 
be apprehended. In cases of heinous 
crime the darogah was to send the 
accused to the Magistrate under safe 
custody within 24 hours after he had 
apprehended them. Various guidelines 
were laid down on matters relating to 
apprehension of offenders. All Paiks, 
Chaukidars, Pausbauns, dosads, negah- 
bans, harees and other descriptions and 
castes of village watchmen were declared 
subject to the orders of the darogah. 
The darogah was to keep a register of 
their names. Interestingly, however, 
the power of appointment and removal 
of village watchman were left to the 
Zamindars.  Zamindars were divested 
of executive responsibility. But as the 
alien colonial government still lacked 
local knowledge of who was trust- 
worthy, they relied on zamindars as a 
class to advise them on appointments. 
This dual control continued to be a sore 
point and was subsequently to form the 
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subject matter of D.J. McNeile’s en- 
quiry." 

Thus, the formal demilitarisation of 
the Zamindars having in the main been 
carried through, Cornwallis found it 
necessary to provide for an adequate 
structure of authority which would help 
the Company to maintain "order" to 
the extent necessary for the public 
safety of the Company. In this context, 
the rural police was conceived of as an 
intrinsic component of the apparatus of 
control designed to bring down the rate 
of "heinous" offences and to restore 
order in the rural society. It - it 
increasingly being admitted by his- 
torians that obsessive preoccupation 
with the problems of "law and order" 
was characteristic of the colonial rule 
in general "for order is essential to such 
advantage as it anticipates from impos- 
ing its rule on the dependency."!* 
Equally significant was the colonial 
government's reliance on the police for 
maintaining “a favourable political 
and economic envirnoment,’ even 
though, as in the case of England, such 
reliance was palpably against the 
accepted domestic traditions. Thus 
while in continental countries like 
France, where, as Sir Leon Radzino- 
wicz has shown, political considerations 
had been paramount, armed police have 
traditionally been closely linked to 
territorial armies and have played a 
major role as political informants; in 
England such tendencies were frowned 
upon.’ Till the: nineteenth century 
after which zeal for penal reforms, 
coupled with and, at times reinforced 
by, the real or imginary threat from. un- 
ruly crowds as witnessed or perceived in 
the days of Peterloo and Reform Bills, 
Chartists and Tolpuddle martyrs, 


changed the scenario. English govern- 
ment and the gentry alike rejected the 
idea of a professional police as “Conti- 
nental” and 'tyrannous.? But in 
India, presumably because the priori- 
ties were different, the eighteenth-cen- 
tury domestic compunctions were laid 
aside and armed police came to consti- 
tute an indispensable element of the 
emerging apparatus of control. In Ben- 
gal, with the establishment of complete 
governmental monopoly ever the legi- 
timate instruments of coercion, the 
countryside was soon dotted with thanas 
as local centres of police control pre- 
sided over by the darogahs as the local 
representatives of the Company Baha- 
dur. In short, the rural police was con- 
ceived of as the front-line defence 
against the forces of disorder that 
threatened to undercut the authority of 
the Company. ‘The darogah was to 
start from where the zamindar was made 
to stop. 

But the above analysis really over- 
simplifies matters. It may be pertinent 
to mention, even at this early stage, that 
disarming of the zamindars was not as 
complete as it might appear from the 
Police Regulations of 1793. Although 
legitimate instruments of coercion were 
monopolized by the government, the 
Zamindars were left with two very cru- 
cial powers which were liable to be 
sharpened into private instruments of 
coercion. One of these related to the 
village watch which before 1793 was 
organised and paid for by villagers or 
the Zamindar by patkan (footsoldiers- 
service) or chakran (service) lands or 
by way of monthly wages. “In 1793 the 
service lands were resumed and consoli- 
dated in the estates brought under the 
Permanent Settlement. The govern- 
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ment allowed a remission of revenue on 
these lands and the landlords concerned 
were expected to retain and maintain 
the old system of village watch in re- 
turn."?! It has been pointed out that 
since the Zamindars were asked to super- 
vise their work and fill up vacancies 
when the existing incumbent died, they 
fully utilised the anomaly. ""Ihey fol- 
lowed their traditional practice. ‘They 
would keep a village watch clothed and 
fed, only to do their personal work."?? 
This anomaly was later pointed out by 
F.J. Halliday in his Minute on the 
Police and McNeille in his Report on 
village watch. ‘The second related to 
the private servants of the zamindars 
ostensibly to help them collect the re- 
venue. These in due course formed in- 
to the private militia of the Zamindars 
(lathials or clubmen). To quote Pro- 
fessor T. K. Raychaudhuri, “Corn- 
wallis had disbanded the zamindar’s 
police force, but they effectively retained 
some of their judicial functions outside 
the system of organized British law. 
They also retained the de-facto power 
of punishing their tenants through 
fines and corporal punishments, and 
little could be done to check this extra- 
legal authority, not only because of the 
tenant’s weak position, but also because 
of his basic acceptance of the situa- 
tion.^? When this was combined with 
the powers derived from the dreaded 
Regulations VII and V of 1799 and 
1812 and access to the official means of 
coercion through local-level alliance 
with the darogah, the result was, in very 
many cases, contrary to that what was 
expected in 1793. ‘Thus, J. Brooke in 
his Report on the Police of Zillah 
Hooghly wrote: "the appointment and 
removal of these pykes is continued to 
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the landholders ; they are looked upon 
by the pykes as their immediate prin- 
cipals; and they are liable to be re- 
moved by them at pleasure; conse- 
quently the authority with which the 
darogahs are invested over them, is a 
secondary consideration, and almost a 
nugatory one. Hence the landholders 
with their agents, whether farmers, un- 
dertenants, gomastahs or sezawuls pre- 
serve entire all their influences, and 
have the same power of multiplying 
robberies by collusion of the pykes and 
of screening every description of offen- 
ders as formerly." It needs to be 
added in this connection that the nine- 
teenth-century high imperialists saw this 
duahty of control over the chaukidars 
as an ‘anomaly’. 

For the present, it was estimated that 
the expense of organizing and maintain- 
ing a Police force for the whole province 
would be around Rs. 3,19,440 a year. 
It was decided to raise the necesary 
fund by imposing a new tax on the mer- 
chants, traders and shopkeepers. Two- 
fold justifications were offered for this.? 
First, since the merchants, by the very 
nature of their vocation, benefited in a 
more particular degree than others by 
the new police, they should contribute 
for its upkeep. Second, since the aboli- 
tion of the sayer they paid no imme- 
diate tax to the state. Neither of these 
carried convection, not even with those 
who were to implement it. The first 
was clearly an afterthought, invoked to 
justify a measure which, as we have 
seen, was prompted by a different set of 
imperatives. The second flawed on the 
court that if the object of the abolition 
of the sayer, as stated, was to free the 
internal trade from the vexatious tram- 
mels of countless duties, then its substi- 
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tution, albeit in a different guise, con- 
tradicted the very purpose of the ear- 
lier abolition. ` As one Collector frank- 
ly admitted, “ the abolition of the sayer 
was a measure of utmost benefit to these 
provinces in many important respect, 
but the Police ‘Tax, on its present foot- 
ing does not appear a very eligible subs- 
titution.” Not many of course were so 
outspoken in their disapproval and most, 
as usual, preferred to play it safe and 
cave in. But a good many of them, 
confronted with the hazards the policy 
entailed, presumably p not put forth 
any extra effort. 

The Regulation did not specify the 
standard of assessment. As always, it 
dealt with thé generalities and left the 
onerous task of working out the moda- 
lities to the district officers. ‘The circu- 
lar of the Governor General in Coun- 
cil, however, offered some broad guide- 
lines." The expense of police estab- 
lishment in each district should not ex- 
ceed the amount to be raised by Police 
Tax from that district. The officers 
were enjoined to adjust the amount that 
was to be levied from each town, ganj 
and bazar within a district. 'The sum 
to be assessed on these was to be in pro- 
portion to the annual amount of sayer 
collections formerly levied on them. 
: The jama on which deductions and com- 
pensations had been granted to the land- 
lords on account of the abolition of the 
sayer was to be taken as the standard of 
these annual collections. In the official 
parlance, "as the total of the former 
annual sayer collections is to the total 
of the sum to be raised for the expense 
of the police of the whole of the collec- 
torship, so is the amount of the former 
annual collections of each town; gunge, 
and bazar, to the sum to be now assess- 


ed’ upon it.”*8 With respect to the 
mode of levying the sum assesed, it was 
suggested that it might be raised by a 
tax on warehouses, shops and, in some 
places, by assessing a specific sum upon 
the different descriptions of merchants, 
traders and shopkeepers. ‘The assess- 
ment having been fixed, the collection 
was to be committed to two or more of 
the principal merchants in each town, 
bazar and ganj. ‘This, again, was soon 
to serve as the orthodox model for many 
other spheres as well. “British rule had 
always rested on ‘native agency’ at sub- 
ordinate levels. It could be conducted 
in no other way."? Apart from keep- 
ing the administrative cost at the lowest 
level possible, this practice also helped 
the process of legitimization. — 'T'wo 
things need to be undercored in this 
connection. ‘To prevent any possible 
misunderstanding, it was clearly laid 
down that the proposed measure was 
not to be looked upon “as a voluntary 
contribution ; on the contrary, it is to 
be considered as a tax imposed by the 
authority.”°° Secondly, in reply to a 
pointed query from a wavering Magis- 
trate it was clearly stated that no part 
of the tax for defraying the expense of 
the police establishments was to be 
levied on British free merchants or tra- 
ders, even if residing within the afore- 
said areas! Judged by the prevailing 
standards, this was a minor concession 
and the pickings were likely to be small. 
But in such small preferences one may 
profitably look for the inklings of that 
malignant trend which was to crystal- 
lize in course of time into the transpa- 
rently racist basis of the Raj. 

The reason why we have followed the 
modality of the-Police Tax is that this 
tax—meant for the upkeep of the Police 
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in Bengal — itself became a potent ins- 
trument of disorder in the countryside. 
Various categories of traders, in what 
is the earliest recorded incident of tra- 
ders' protest in colonial Bengal, com- 
bated the Police Tax with a rare singu- 
larity of purpose?? <A shared percep- 
tion of threat helped to mobilize the 
widely disperate groups of traders — 
covering a wide extent of outbreak zone 
stretching from Shahabad in western 
Bihar to Chittagong in the easternmost 
fringe — to a typically mercantile 
course of agitation. From the beginn- 
ing the traders made their resentment 
felt at the level of both assessment and 
collection. "The district administration 
found it impossible to select the asses- 
sors from among the traders. In fact, 
the creditable merchants, traders and 
shopkeepers of almost all the districts 
refused to undertake the charge straight- 
way. Neither gentle persuasion nor 
threat of fine could induce the bulk of 
the merchants to oblige by compliance. 
“The great objection", wrote the Dacca 
Collector, "they have is the opprobrium 
they shall incur if they consent to un- 
‘dertake the measure."9? ‘This feeling 
was corroborated by other Collectors as 
well. 

What initially began as a refusal to 
undertake the task of assessors soon 
developed into steadfast refusal to pay 
the tax as well. In fact, at this level the 
District Officer encountered his Achilles’ 
Heel. The diverse categories of mer- 
chants and traders — ranging in this 
instance, from the big shroffs like Gopal 
Das, Monohar Das and Ratan Chand 
of Bhagalpur?* to the petty shopkeepers 
in the interior, distributed over a region 
as wide as Chittagong, Tipperah and 
Sylhet in the east, to Saran, Champaran 
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and Shahabad in the west — appear to 
have had a shared perception of the 
threat. This economic  corporative 
identity can further be gleaned from the 
fact that despite regional variations in 
leadership patterns, the language of 
articulation almost everywhere, was very 
much the same. Leaving aside the stray 
instances of legalistic approach, the 
mercantile community ultimately re- 
sorted to hartal which was typically its 
own form of protest. 

At the initial stages, the merchants 
refused to pay the tax straightway. In 
fact the bulk of the reports submitted 
by the collectors during the early phase 
of the operation of the tax contained 
pointed reference to such instances of 
refusal. The Collector of 24 Parganas, 
for instance, frankly admitted: "When 
I made known to the merchants that in 
case of refusal to pay the amount asses- 
sed by government, their property 
should be attached and sold to make 
good the demand they candidly in the 
whole body replied, ‘I might sell their 
property and their persons too if I 
pleased. 35 This is admittedly an 
exceptional instance of mercantile 
solidarity which proved itself capable 
of transcending, at least on this specific. 
case, its built-in limitations. But in 
numerous other cases the mercantile 
community countered the threat of dis- 
traint in either of the two ways. The 
first of these was desertion.39 This, it 
appears, was resorted to by those who 
had very little immovable property that 
could viably be attached. The other 
reaction was the typically mercantile 
form of collective protest which was in- 
conceivable without some degree of 
solidarity and cohesion. Hartal, in fact, 
was one of the most effective instru- 
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ments at the disposal of the bazar. 
Temporary closure and permanent shut- 
down of establishments were together 
found in operation from 1793 to 1796. 
From Saran, Shahabad and 24-Parganas 
the news of hartal was sent by the Col- 
lectors.?" It was not confined to middling 
and petty traders alone. Wealthy ban- 
kers and shroffs threatened to withdraw 
capital from some of the districts.?? 

In the face of such mounting discon- 
tent and accumulating arrears, the 
government was predictably on the look- 
out for the ‘instigators’ and ‘ringleaders: 
who, it reasoned, prevented the traders 
from appreciating its true interests. In 
a few cases the Collectors congratulated 
themselves for having found them. But 
in most cases the government was on 
shadowy grounds. It suspected behind 
-the-scene instigation or at least con- 
nivance of local zamindars many of 
whom could not as yet reconcile them- 
selves with loss of police. powers. Many 
such instances came to light in course 


of investigations especially in Saran and ` 


Rajshahi districts? But in the absence 
of cognizable evidence, they could not 
be roped in. 

The aggregative impact of all this 
was too obvious to be missed by the 
government. The Governor General in 
Council, in its statement to the Court 
of Directors, was constrained to admit 
that in course of the first year of its 
operation (ie. up to 30 April 1794) the 
excess of expenditure over receipt was 
to the extent of Rs. 1,89,095-5-14-2. 
However, it was still nurturing 
the hope "that there will be little or no 
deficiency in the current and ensuing 
years.” But objectively there was very 
little reason to sustain the hope. -In 
1795-96 the excess of expenditure over 
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receipt was Rs. 2,23,057. The Gover- 


nor Generals optimism was suitably 


tailored this time. He admitted that 
the government was incurring an extra- 
ordinary expense ; but this was of small 
concern “compared with the extensive ` 
advantages arising from the establish- 
ment of an efficient system of police."* 
Finally, in its letter to the Court dated 
31 August 1797, there came a fulsome 
admission of the failure. “From the 
very prejudicial operation of that tax, 
owing to the impossibility of assessing it 
equitably, and to the great abuses prac- 
tised in the collection of it, especially 
among the lower orders of the people, 
we consider the abolition of it to have 
been a measure of indispensable neces- 
sity. 4 

Thus, the Police Tax died a prema- 
ture death, but not before it delivered 
an adequate substitute. In fact 1797 


.witnessed the withdrawal of the Police 


Tax and the simultaneous substitution 
of stamp duties. The fost-Permanent 
Settlement litiguousness had opened up 
before the government the opportunity 
it was desperately looking for. ‘This 
could provide the governments the 
necessary scope for withdrawing the 
Police Tax without suffering any loss. 
“We were unwilling to relinquish a 
branch of public revenue without pre- 
viously providing some other adequate 
resource", said the Governor General.9 
This time, however, hopes were not be- 
led. In less than a year after its intro- 
duction, the stamp duty yielded about 
two lakhs of rupees.í* Salad days were 
lying ahead. It was not far off when, 
according to the Samachar Darpan, 
"for the Zemindars a lawsuit in the 
Supreme Court was esteemed a token 
of respectability and when to say that 
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a man had two or three cases in equity 
gave him as great distinction as to say 
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'Violence' is a term which has a variety 
of class connotations. ‘To the property 
owners it implies a situation of aftrays, 
mobs, or robbery, which throws estab- 
lished order into insecurity. On the other 
hand, to those who have an insecure 
title to property but have aspirations of 
gaining it violence may be detrimental 
to a peaceful structural development in 
which these aspirations can be fulfilled. 
Again to the dispossessed and those 
without property, violence is either 
exercised against them by coercive force 
of state power or the ruling class, or has 
to be exercised against them in defence 
of their liberty and honour.  Frantz 
Fanon, ideologue of the Algerian revo- 
lution, has written about the revolu- 
tionary potentiality of this particular 
section of the dispossessed peasantry. 
“In colonial countries, the peasants 
alone are revolutionary, for they have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. 
The starving peasant, outside the class 
system, is the first among the exploited 
to discover that only violence pays. For 
him there is no compromise, no possible 
coming to terms."! Of course there are 
some cases where violence lacks the 
social content which has been granted 
to it in the works of Eric Hobsbawm, 
George Rude and E. P. ‘Thompson,? and 
has merely the individualistic signifi- 


cance of criminal activity. But may pre- 
liminary concern is with the social 
history, that is found in the archival 
material and not with criminality that 
might be recorded in the High Court 
papers. I shall be concerned here with 
the social circumstances in which vio- 
lence generally took place in agrarian 
relations in Bengal both in the period 
which I have elsewhere written about? 
as well as in the immediately succeed- 
ing period. 

The basic cause of agrarian unrest in 
Eastern and Central Bengal in the 70's 
of the 19th century was the attempts of 
the landlords to tamper with the right 
of occupancy of the new occupancy 
ryots, the principal beneficiaries of Rent 
Act X of 1859.4 This movement, more- 
over, expressed the grievances of the 
prosperous section of this type of 
tenantry who found in this newly con- 
ferred right, the prospect of greater 
social responsibility for them in the 
rural society and more effective share 
in land control. In fact, this conflict 
between the Zamindars and the rich 
peasants marked the beginning of a 
long struggle in rural Bengal which 
passed through various stages and even- 
tually led through the enactment of 
various tenancy legislations, to the con- 
solidation of the socio-economic  posi- 
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tion of the substantial peasant groups 
in Bengal. In the 20th century, these 
well-to-do and hitherto non-violent 
peasants, as jotedars, themselves became 
the violent oppressors of the share crop- 
pers, known in Bengal as adhiyars and 
bargadars. ‘The jotedar violence pro- 
duced inevitably counter-violence on 
the part of a destitute but desperate 
peasantry culminating in the Tebhaga 
movement of 1946-47°. 


I. 


The agrarian situation was however 
vastly different in the 19th century. In 
Bengal’s countryside, a majority of the 
Zamindars had not only amassed wealth 
but they also enjoyed an effective share 
in land control, thanks to the Perma- 
nent Settlement. It was possible for 
them to become violent whenever their 
demands could not be met adequately 
by the peasantry. The contemporary 
administrative and police reports under- 
line this fact. In his evidence before the 
police committee of 1838, Adam made 
the following remarks about the great 
Zamindars like the Raja of Birbhum or 
the Nawab of Murahidabad.7 “In point 
of fact, these men do exercise an impe- 
rium in imperio which has in many 
instances forced itself on my attention 
and which is, I believe, in many ins- 
tances paramount in the estimation of 
the people to the authority of the 
government. Can you destroy this in- 
fluence? You cannot. It belongs to 
their position, their wealth, their pro- 
perty, their caste, their descent etc.” 
Zamindars’ violence was also noticed by 
D. J. McNeile, in course of his 
enquiry into the village watch in 
1866."8 “The -great radical evil which 
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hàs hitherto so greatly weakened the 


arm of the executive in dealing with 
crime in this country is one much wider 
in its character than the under pay- 
ment of village watchmen. It is the 
utter inability of the public authorities 
to secure the co-operation of land... 
But it is in great part owing to the 
operation -of a power which is estab- 
lished throughout the land with a fir- 
mer root in the minds and habits of the 
people than the whole authority of the 
government. ‘This is the power of the 
landlords and their local agents whose 
regin silently acquiesced in, extends to 
every house, in every village of the 
country and whose influence is based in 
support of or in antagonism to the land, 
just as may appear most advantageous 
to their interests." 

In 1873, Peter Nolan, the Sub-Divi- 
sional Officer of Serajgunje reported :? 
“Judging only from the cases which 
have come before the judiciary and be- 
ing regularly proved it is clear that the 
Zamindars of Esafshabi are a turbulent 
set of men without any respect for law 
and very little for life in their dealings 
with the ryots and with one another.” 
Nolan’s description of the landlord 
atrocities in Pabna found corroboration 
in contemporary Bengali novel Asha 
Marichika!? (1873) ; the scenes of which 
were in Serajgunje and possibly in the 
estate of Sanyals of Sallop. Even the 
pro-landlord enthusiasts like the Hin- 
doo Patriot, the Amrita Bazar Patri- 
ka? the Englishman,’ the Peoples’ 
Friend could not totally ignore the 
rapaciousness of the Pabna landlords. 
Even the speakers at the meetings of 
the British Indian Association, the fo- 
rum of Bengal landlords, Raja Digam- 
bar Mitra and Raja Narendra Krishna 
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had to admit the lawlessness of the 
Pabna landlords.? ‘Thus the Zamindars 
of Eastern Bengal, in the late 19th cen- 
tury had established a sort of parallel 
government in the interior. The lathi- 
yals or the clubmen were the police of 
this parallel government, the violent 
agents of the landlords. The Zamindars 
recruited them from the disbanded 
militia of former independent chiefs, 
Brajabashis or up countrymen in search 
of a career in Bengal, evicted peasants 
who looked for a living and the goala 
caste reputed for their martial quali- 
ties. Practically every landlord main- 
tained a private army of such men, the 
numerical strength of which ranged 
from one hundred to one thousand. 
It was not necesary to keep them in 
readiness in such numbers all the time. 
They could be hired as and when 
required on the eve of an affray. In 
certain areas of Eastern Bengal, the 
dacoits or the bandits formed part of 
the landlords’ militia and their masters 
protected them in every way from be- 
ing captured.? Apart from violently 
oppressing the peasants through these 
agents, the Zamindars used these lathi- 
yals in family quarrels and land disputes 
with neighbouring landlords.!® In fact 
their very presence in Zamindars' cut- 
cheries underlined an atmosphere of 
violence. ‘The rule of lathi was there- 
fore more effective than the rule of law 
in Bengal in the years preceding the 
peasant struggles in Eastern Bengal in 
the late 19th century. In this atmos- 
phere of violence, revenue and tenancy 
measures could not be enforced, the 
pargana rate of rent became practically 
non-existent, Regulations failed to pro- 
vide equality before law, the number 
of khud kasht ryots dwindled appreci- 
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ably, the abuse of the power of distraint 
became a marked feature, abwabs were 
freely collected and the limitation 
clauses of the Permanent Settlement 
became for all practical purposes, 
meaningless. As a result, the Bengal 
peasantry, by and large, became mere 
tenants-at-will at a rack rent till the Act 
X of 1859, curbed to a certain extent 
the landlords’ powers by conferring 
upon a section of the peasants, the right 
of occupancy.” 

One can therefore see that in the 
decades preceding the agrarian struggles 
in Eastern Bengal, a section of the big 
landlords unleashed a reign of terror in 
the countryside and freely indulged in 
violence to obtain their demands. These 
landlords, it should be noted, had not 
only an effective share in land control 
but they had also grown rich by taking 
advantage of trends which were accele- 
rated by the early British occupation of 


Bengal.?: 
II 


The tenancy legislation of 1859, how- 
ever coincided with à new development 
which indirectly brought about a change 
in the landlord tenant relationship. 
Jute emerged as an important cash crop 
from mid-fifties of the 19th century and 
the growth rate of its cultivation was 
fairly rapid, covering a larger area of 
cultivated land than either poppy or 
sugarcane.*? ‘The establishment of jute 
mills in Bengal from 1855 onwards, 
widened the market for jute and en- 
couraged its cultivation till 1872-73 
when the prices received a set back and 
the peasants could not sell a large part 
of their produce. ‘The depression how- 
ever was short lived and it had not 
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shaken the. confidence in the stability 
of the jute trade because the investors 
were eager to purchase jute shares even 
during the depression. After 1877-78, 
falling prices, with the disappearances 
of famine conditions, encouraged the 
cultivators to cultivate jute again.?* A 
new and larger demand in the United 
Kingdom and other importing coun- 
tries led to revival of jute trade.” Thus, 
occasinoal set backs, notwithstanding, 
one can notice an expansion of jute 
market in our period which encouraged 
its cultivation in Dacca, Mymensing, 
Pabna, Faridpur, Backergunge, ‘Tripura, 
Rajshahi and Bagura, the districts where 
peasant struggles were continuing dur- 
ing this period.** ‘The extension of jute 
cultivation in these areas and the expan- 
sion of the world jute market had made 
a section of the jute cultivators fairly 
affluent though the average ryot of Eas- 
tern Bengal, it must be admitted, 
remained in a state of economic desti- 
tution. Yet the minority of the subs- 
tantial ryots who were to be found in 
every village affected by the agrarian 
movement, had not only developed a 
growing sprit of independence which 
was caused by the increasing knowledge 
of their legal rights but had also the 
means of fighting for their rights.?? The 
leadership of the movement in Pabna 
and other districts was provided by men 
of considerable means. Generally 
speaking, the village headmen who be- 
longed to a lower section of rural gen- 
try led the movement, collected the sub- 
scriptions and organised the villages 
against the landlords.? ‘This particu- 
lar section of the rural gentry, includ- 
ing certain amlahs of the landlords, 
were all along opposed to the big land- 
lords for various porsonal reasons. Tak- 
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ing advantage of the prevailing agrarian 


tensions, these men sought to consoli- 
date their hold on the peasantry.?? This 
disgruntled section of the rural gentry 
found a large number of supporters 
among the occupancy ryots described by 
Sir Richard Temple as the "most in- 
fluential" section of ryots".! Some of 
these occupancy ryots, as we have seen 
earlier made themselves prosperous 
through the cultivation of jute.?? More- 
over, the heavy demand for immigrant 
labour in Pabna and the corresponding 
absence of emigration, notwithstanding 
the population growth during this 
period (1872-/3)?* pointed unmistak- 
ably to the fact that at least some of the 
tenants were beginning to share the 
general prosperity of the country.** 
These substantial ryots were naturally 
sufficiently well-to-do to offer effective 
resistance to the Zamindars.* 

Agrarian movements in Eastern Ben- 


gal led by these jute cultivating rich 


peasants generally tended to avoid via- 


lence and demonstrated an inclination 


to remain within the bounds of law. 
It is also significant that in spite of 
landlord tenant antagonisms during this 
period, the landlords were not mole- 
sted, the roads and ferries were not beset 
and the landlords’ agents could freely 
come to the magistrates to lodge com- 
plaints or to present their petitions. 
Thus no loss of life was reported and 
there was no ‘significant damage to pro- 
perty even when the miasma of hatred 
was spreading throughout the area. 
The peasantry did not imitate the crimes 
of their landlords nor did they take all 
the vengeance that makes a jacqueric 
and their movement, at no stage, showed 
any tendency to gravitate towards the 
criminal courts?" As the movement 
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tended to assume the character of a 
legalistic protest against the exactions 
of the Zamindars, the latter became con- 
scious of the fact that any further ex- 
tension of the movement would 
adversely affect the position of the land- 
lord class as a whole. They appre- 
hended that the government would 
eventually be forced to review the en- 
tire question of landlord tenant rela- 
tionship in- Bengal, a review which 
might ultimately lead to a ‘further 
amendment óf the rent law in the inte- 
rest of the tenants. Consequently, 
pro-landlord enthusiasts made conscious 
attempts to confuse- the issues. A deli- 
‘berate effort was: made to create as. im- 
pression .that the movement was'not an 
‘agrarian movement at all but a move- 
ment organised by men who wanted to 
use the tenants to further their own 
selfish interests5 ‘There was thus a 
persistent clamour that law and order 
had practically ceaséd to exist and the 
ryots were committing all sorts of atro- 
cities. The enquiry conducted by the 
government which followed the publi- 
cation of highly coloured accounts of 
plunder, rape and arson committed by 
the enraged peasantry. It was estab- 
lished however that most of them were 
either maliciously false or deliberately 
exaggerated. Most of the influential 
newspapers also thought that the reports 
of mob violence circulated by the Zamin- 
dars’ agents were grossly exaggerated 
since the outrages committed by the 
ryots were remarkably few. 

. Violence, thus never formed an essen- 
tial part of this agrarian struggle. The 
cases of violent crime, apart from occur- 
ring in conflicts between the followers 
of rival landlords were also due to the 
criminal classes who took advantage óf 


tive share in land control. 
‘perity enabled them to go to the Civil 
‘Courts to fight legal battles against their 
landlords and since they had not the 
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the excitement and were definitely res- 
ponsible for violence in certain areas. 


‘Even then, the outrages committed by 


people- who were considered “bad 
characters” by the district authorities 


fell far short of the outrages committed 


by the landlords. 

Agrarian struggles led by the rich 
peasants in the jute: growing areas of 
Eastern Bengal in the late 19th cen- 
tury thus avoided violence on the whole. . 


-The men who led the movement were 


prosperous but as yet they had no effec- 
Their pros- 


socio-political powers and privileges 
which one associates. with land control, 


- they ‘tactfully avoided violence. 


. ITI 


— The data presented above leads to 


several interim general conclusions, 
pending further: investigations covering 
wider areas. It has been seen that the 


prosperous Bengali landlords with ade- 


quate share in.land control generally, 
preferred violence in their dealings 


. with the peasants. The rich peasants 


without such effective share in land 
control generally avoided violence. The 
verdicts of the law courts which went 


in their favour, the support of the media 


controlled by the liberal intelligentsia 
based in Calcutta and the generally 
pro-tenant attitude of the government 
helped register certain gains for the 
occupancy peasants following the enact- 
ment of the Bengal Tenancy Act of 
1885. 

` As a matter of fact the rich peasants 
after their victory in 1885, themselves 
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became the oppressors and on occasions 
began to ally themselves with the 
Zamindars ; their former adversaries, in 
persecuting the lower peasant groups. 
Thus the rich peasants in alliance with 
the zamindars and the Swaraj Party not 
only opposed tooth nail, a Bill in 1923 
which proposed to confer on the bar- 
gadars the status of occupancy ryots but 
they also hastened to evict the bargadars 
before the Bil could became law. 
This opposition eventually forced the 
government to withdraw the proposed 
measure. Thus even ‘before the aboli- 
tion of the Zamindari system, the rich 
peasants, as jotedars, became the new 
oppressors in the countryside, notwith- 
standing the depression of the 30's. 
Moreover, apart from the support which 
the rich peasants received from the 
Krishak Proja Party, they also infil- 
trated into the Kisan Sabha. This led 
Swami Sahajanand to suspect as late as 
in. 1944 that the middle and the big 
cultivators were using the Kisan Sabha 
for their own benefit and gain." ** Those 
people with peasant background were 
now gradually acquiring political sup- 
port and greater share in land control 
through tenancy legislations and dis- 
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tress sales of small peasant holdings? 
during the depression. Consequently 
jotedar violence intensified in almost all 
the Bengal districts on the eve of the 
Tebhaga movement of 1946-47. ‘This 
movement witnessed an equally violent 
response on the part of a. destitute but 
desperate peasantry, the bargadars and 
the adhiyars who had no resources to 
go to the courts of law unlike their Pab- 
na predecessors and like them they had 
no share in land control.*? 

This survey of peasant struggles in 
Bengal since the second half of the 19th 
century thus leads to three broad gene- 
ralisations which emphasise the need 
for further research in this area along 
these lines. ‘These are: 


(a) Prosperity with effective share in 
land control is generally condu- 
cive to violence. 


(b) 


Prosperity without effective par- 
ticipation in land control points 
to ambivalence regarding the use 
of violence. 


(c) 


Poverty without any share in 
land control leads to desperation 
and thence to violence. 
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A POSTSCRIPT 


As the Tebhaga movement encapsulated 
as many as 19 districts of Bengal, land- 
lord (jotedar) violence intensified ; the 
repression of the jotedar and the colo- 
nial police led to the arrest of nearly 
one thousand peasants in various parts 
of Bengal. Criminal suits were filed 
against more than three thousand ryots 
in the affected areas and meetings of 
the peasants were banned.  Protests 
against these repressive measures led to 
the murder of peasant cadres in various 
districts ; Sibram, Samiruddin and Tili 
Barman in Dinajpur, Prankrishna in 
Howrah, Sarbeswar Dalu in Mymen- 
singh and an unidentified peasant in 
Khulna. In southern Bengal, land- 
lord-police violence intensified since 
1936 when the Kisan Sabha first be- 
came active in that area. Initially the 
bargadars were organised by the dabha 
under the slogan “rights on the land 
by the peasantry and the landless”, 
“abolition of all other exploitation and 
oppression”. The movement in Sunder- 
bans initially started with modest 
demands and elementary form of 
struggle such as, submission of joint 
petitions and mass mobilisation. Con- 
tinuing jotedar violence, however, led 
to counter-violence on the part of the 
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peasants. The struggles thus took a 


militant form and switched quite 
rapidly from “no-rent-no-tax’’ to armed 
clashes. With whatever indigenous 


weapons they could obtain, the ryots 
fought the landowners and their agents, 
demolished their Cuztcheries, forcibly 
seized land and kept it under their con- 
trol by fighting the armed police. ‘The 
militant struggles of the peasants in 
Uchilda (Harowa) or the resistence of 
the kisans of some 10/15 villages in 
Sandeshkhali continued for a period of 
about three years since 1936.  Accord- 
ing to a communist activist who worked 
in the area amongst the peasants, the 
party leadership during that period was 
"too callous and inexperienced in con- 
ducting the mass struggles and ulti- 
mately they were suppressed by bullets 
etc". The second wave of peasant move- 
ment in Sunderbans came in 1946-47 
when the Kisan Sabha and the Commu- 
nist Party of India gave the call for a 
movement on the slogans of “Tebhaga 
this year", The land belongs to him who 
tills the land", (in Sunderbans, this 
slogan meant particularly the rights of 
the peasants on land). Under the 
leadership of the local Krishak Samiti 
more than two lakhs landless peasants 
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rallied against the landowners, namely, 
the lotdars and chakdars. Peasant mili- 
tancy reached such a level that they 
raised the slogan, “Better lay down 
your lives but not the grains.” As a 
matter of fact they realised the demand 
of Tebhaga in thousand of ‘acres of 
land and in some places even the whole 
crop. This time, however, the move- 
ment was not limited only to a few vil- 
lages, as it was in the earlier phase but 
with lightning speed it encapsulated 
five police stations and true to its ear- 
lier tradition it took the course of armed 
clashes. The landless peasants thus 
once again confronted landlord-police 
violence. Yet the counter-insurgents 
had no easy time. In Budhakhali 
(Kakdwip) the police had to save them- 
selves by swimming across the canal. In 
Lyallganj they laid down their arms and 
in fact begged mercy. In Berarhat, 
while the peasant squads were resisting 
the landlords' agents, hundreds of land- 
less peasants razed the cutchertes in the 
face of indiscriminate firing by the land- 
lords' agents and even tried and con- 
victed the officials of the lotdars and 
chakdars in peoples’ courts. In Beram- 
pur (Sandeshkhali) following death of 
six peasants owing to police firing, about 
12,000 landless peasants marched to- 
words the police camp and the lotdars' 
Cutcheries with whatever arms they 
could procure and attacked each and 
every Cutchery Khamars, brought the 
crop to their own threshing floor on the 
basis of Tebhaga (generally the pea- 
sants had to bring the crop first to the 
landlords' house and then from that 
place he could bring his share). In 
Kakdwip the landless peasants got land 
for tilling and their rights on the home- 
steads were agreed to. In most of the 
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areas controlled by the peasant insurgents 
all sorts of illegal exactions had stopped 
and in some places even the begar sys- 
tem was abolished. ‘The local Krishak 
Samity exercised for the time being, 
the right of distributing holding before 
cultivation. With the spread of the 
movement in wider areas the landlords 
and their agents fled to Calcutta and 
lobbied for armed protection. "Though 
the Government obliged them by deploy- 
ing armed police and _ para-military 
forces (Eastern Frontier Rifles) to curb 
the movement, it had to agree to one 
of the demands of the bargadars and 
started a special settlement for Sunder- 
bans to record the names of bargadar 
kisans in the 23rd column of the Settle- 
ment Record. Above all, through these 
violent struggles the oppressed people 
of Sundarbans earned something that 
was completely new to their dignity and 
human values; determination and con- 
fidence. 

After independence, the Congress 
Government in West Bengal tried to 
take back the gains of peasants in Sun- 
derbans. During the sowing seasons of 
1948, the government and the Con- 
gress leaders issued a leaflet where they 
openly urged the landlords for more 
ruthless oppression. They stopped the 
special settlement work started in favour 
of the Kisan’s right on land. During the 
sowing season thousands of ejection 
notices were issued from the Court, the 
peasants were prohibited to till the land 
for about two months and to execute 
this order police camps were set up in 
different villages. The hungry land- 
less peasants of Dongajhora were greeted 
with bullets and four peasants were 
killed when they asked for food. This 
forced the peasants to arm themselves 
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to keep the land under their possession 


and there were armed clashes with the ` 


landlords’ agents, the Congress Sevadal 
and the police. Inspired by the example 
of Kakdwip, the landless peasants of 
Sagar, Mathurapur and other adjoining 
areas also prepared themselves for an 
armed struggle. The government and 
the landlords’ agents launched their 
most brutal and ferocious attacks on the 
peasants before harvesting. In the win- 
ter of 1948, they killed eleven kisans 
including four women (one of then was 
pregnant) in Chandanpur and Budhak- 
hali, arrested and tortured hundreds of 
kisans, and indiscriminately destoryed 
and plundered their huts. The offen- 
sive of the Government forced the pea- 
sants, irrespective of age and sex, to re- 
sist violently the police in defence of 
their rights. In the process, twelve 
rifles were snatched from the police, the 
peoples’ courts inflicted capital punish- 
ment on the oppressive officials of the 
landlords and eventually were able to 
bring the crop to their own threshing 
floors. 


The landlord-police-Gongress combi- 
nation, continued its unabated offen- 
sive and the peasants had to contain 
the challenge through armed resistance 
since the latter had hardly any other 
alternative. To match the violence of 
the peasant insurgents the forces of 
counter-insurgency increased the num- 
ber of police camps and deployed para- 


military forces in Namkhana. Such 
terror notwithstanding, the  peasant 
squads of  Lyallganje successfully ` 


defended their villages from continuous 
police raids and turned the landlords' 
Cutcheries into the camps of the squads. 
‘They were also able to seize the imple- 
ments and livestock belonging to the 
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-landlords and distributed those along 


with one thousand acres of land to the 
landless and the poor peasants. ‘The 
Krishak Samitys in other adjoining areas 
also did this. Thus the Kakdwip Kisans 
inspired the ryots of Sandeshkhali, Can- 
ning, Sagar and Mathurapur where the 
movement took deep roots. Eventually 
however, two thousand armed police 
and paramilitary forces swooped over 
Kakdwip by the beginning of 1950 and 
started an extensive combing operation. 
lhe violent repression continued upto 
August 1950. Under the cover of armed 
protection provided by the police, the 
para-military forces and the Congress 
Seva Dal, the landlords and their agents 
who once fled from the area were gra- 
dually coming back. ‘The kisans, how- 
ever, stood firm. Either individually or 
collectively they tilled the land by keep- 
ing it under their own possession. Dur- 
ing the harvesting season of 1950-51, the 
asants of Budhakhali successfully 
foiled the landlords’ efforts to eject them 
from their holdings. ‘They also dis- 
ruppted the plan of the Congress 
Government to seize paddy. ‘The kisans 
of Namkhana. also won their demands 
on Tebhaga. The peasants of Rajna- 
gar firmly withstood the ejection policy 
of their landlords and tilled the soil in 
an organised and disciplined manner. 


In the Sundarbans area it was the 
lotdar, the landowner who received land 
directly from the colonial Government 
had the greatest share in land control 
and owned huge tracts of land extend- 
ing from ten thousand acres to well 
above lakhs of acres of land. The ten- 
ants of the lotdars known as chakdars or 
big jotdars had also substantial shares 
in land control. Generally they owned 
2/3 hundred to 5/10 thousand acres of 
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land and formed part and parcel of the 
landowning community. 

The bulk of the peasants who tilled 
the land after clearing the jungles had 
not even tenancy rights and were for 
all practical purposese landless. ‘They 
usually became wage earners during the 
lean years when they could not obtain 
land even on share-cropping basis. 
Through long and continuous processes 
of feudal exploitation, they lost their 
livestock and became landless in the 
true sense of the term. In Sandeshkhali, 
Harowa, Canning and Joynagar the con- 
ditions of landless peasants were so 
depressed that they had to live on Saluk 
(a kind of grass roots) for at least 3/4 
months a year. In Sagar, Kakdwip and 
Mathurapur they formed the majority 
of the population. As a matter of fact, 
759% of the total population in the whole 
of Sundarbans consisted of these 
wretched people in the period under 
review. Quite naturally, in Southern 
Bengal since the 30’s of this century one 
witnessed violence on both sides. Vio- 
lence of those who had effective share in 
land control was almost equally matched 
by the violence of those depressed 
people who had no such share in land 
control?. 


l. Jamir Lara, a pamphlet issued by Bangiya 


Piadeshik Kuiishak Samity, Calcutta 1947 (an 
Bengal). 
2. My information on the movements ın 


Southern Bengal is based on various non-official 
sources such as, Dakshin Banglar Matite Natun 
Telengana, a contemporary pamphlet and a Secret 
Report sent to the C,P.I. headquarters in Calcutta, 
by a party activist, dated 15th June, 1951. I am 
greatly indebted to my student Shri Rabindranath 
Mandal who is making study in depth of "Pea. 
sant Movements in South Bengal, 1936-1950” un- 
der my guidance, for drawing my attention to 
these valuable source materials. 
Ranajit Guha, Elementary Aspects of Peasant 
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In conclusion, I wish to draw atten- 
tion to a particular problematic of pea- 
sant historiography. My perusal of 
Ranajit Guha's highly informative and 
erudite work on peasant insurgency has 
actually encouraged me to put forward 
this question.? I feel, that the corporate 
behaviour of the peasants at the time 
of insurgency is best understood in 
clearer perspective if the historian is 
aware of the differentiations within the 
peasant community. A historian of the 
‘peasants’ cannot possibly present a logi- 
cal and coherent history of peasant in- 
surgency without first locating the 
social stratum to which the participants 
of a particular movement at a given 
period and in a particular area belong. 
For example, it would be too simplistic 
to explain away “captain swing” in 
England, the jacqueries of the French 
Revolution, the German Peasants’ war 
and the various tribal-peasant move- 
ments in India from 18th century on- 
wards by using a common yardstick. 
Even in the pre-industrial era the ‘pea- 
sant’ was not an undifferentiated rural 
social category. Identification of the 
social roots of the insurgents is there 
fore, a task, which I believe, no historian 
of the ‘peasant’ can afford to ignore. 
Insurgency in Colonial India, Delhi 1983 See 
also Ranajit Guha’s article entitled "'Historio- 
graphy of Colonial India” in R. Guha, Ed 
Subaltern Studies I, Delhi 1982. I do not agree 
with Guha's statement “Mobilization in the do- 
main of ... subaltern politics ... was achieved 
horizontally” (p. 4). The data presented by me 
in the paper disprove Guha's statement. How- 
ever, I fully agree with Guha’s later comment which 
comes in the next paragraph: "However, there 
were occasions when its emphasis on sectional in- 
terests disequilibrated popular movements in such 
a way as to create eoonomistic diversion and sec- 
tarian splits and generally to undermine borizon- 
tal alliances”. 


THE HIJLI SHOOTING EPISODE (1931) 


A CASE STUDY 


Debabrata Majumdar 
Gurudas College, Calcutta 


On 16 September 1931 at about 9-30 
p.m. the sepoys in the Hijli Detention 
camp near Kharagpur started indiscri- 
minate firing which resulted in the 
death of two detenus. 

What led to this gruesome incident ? 

According to the government ver- 
sion, a train of events preceded this in- 
cident. On the night of 28 July follow- 
ing the murder of Garlick, District and 
Sessions Judge, Alipore, the main tower 
of the main building was illuminated. 
On being questioned, some of the dete- 
nus admitted that it was done in honour 
of the glorious death of some of their 
. comrades at Alipur, while others stated 
that it was done to celebrate the acquit- 
tal of some of their friends in the Dal- 
housie Square bomb case. Whatever 
might have been the reasons, as a result 
of this incident, the monthly allowances 
of the detenus were reduced from Rs 
32 to Rs 25 as a disciplinary measures. 

Shortly after this order, there occur- 
red a series of outbreaks of fire in the 
subsidiary buildings at night resulting 
in partial destruction of cells. Later, 
in the month of August two attempts 
were made by the detenus to set fire to 
another building containing cells. To 
stop all these, four sentries were posted 
as a precautionary measure. "Although 
the stairway to the tower had been 
blocked, the detenus managed to break 
into the tower, the night after the news 
was received of the death of Inspector 
Ashanulla, S.I. of Police at Chittagong.’? 


On 9 September one of the wash- 
houses was set on fire and as a result 
more sentries had to be posted at each 
of the wash-houses. This arrangement | 
was resisted by the detenus. There had 
been little trouble with the detenus on 
15 September when detenu Dinesh Sen 
was being transferred to Buxa Camp. 
It was alleged that a number of detenus, 
who had assembled there to bid him 
goodbye, tried to enter the inner gate 
forcibly. But the sentry prevented 
them. This led to a minor scuffle. The 
news reached inside and a number of 
sepoys, armed. with lathis, rushed to 
the spot. But due to the timely arrival 
of Mr Baker, the camp commandant, 
the matter did not go out of control ; 
both the parties were persuaded to dis- 
perse. But ill-feeling, far from being 
abated, began to rise and this must have 
led to the incident on the night of 16 
September.? 

What actually happened on the night 
of 16 September? At about 9.30 p.m. 
the alarm bell of the camp was rung 
following which the sentries under 
Havildar Rahaman Khan rushed into 
the camp and opened indiscriminate 
fire on the main building where the 
detenus were residing. This resulted 
in the death of Santosh Mitra who was 
coming out from  hospital* and of 
Tarakeswar Sen Gupta who was on the 
upper verandah. The sentries even fired 
into the cowshed where the detenus had 
taken shelter, on the hospital where the 
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ailing detenus were put up, and even 
on detenus who were taking meal in 
the dining hall5  "Sentries from eight 
boxes and posted near about the cells, 
and the bath rooms and those on patrol 
duties opened fire simultaneously". It 
was also reported that the sentries and 
constables armed with muskets and bayo- 
nets went upstairs and attacked right 
and left. Some 20 detenus received in- 
juries and "in some cases injuries were 
of serious nature necessitating in one 
case—the case of Govindapada Dutta 
amputation of the left arm."* A govern- 
mental report admitted that “those who 
fired seemed to have used ball and buck- 
shot indiscriminately and that some of 
the injuries on the detenus were gun- 
shot wounds, some were stabs such as 
a bayonet might have caused and some 
bruises that might have been due to 
blows from a lathi or the butt of a 
musket’. ‘The whole incident from 
start to finish lasted for ten minutes at 
the most, but its impact was massive. 
Mr. Baker having a telephone call 
rushed to the camp and arranged for 
medical help including shifting of the 
wounded to the hospital. Mr. Douglas, 
the magistrate, organised an enquiry in- 
to the affair, but the detenus through 
their spokesman Sushil Chatterjee dec- 
lined to appear before the magisterial 


enquiry.? 
II 
Ihe detenus were natually very agi- 
tated and immediately after the inci- 
dent, they sent a letter to the Govern- 
nor describing the incident as "entire- 
ly unprovoked, unwarranted, premidi- 


tated and prearranged’? and demanded 
a non-official enquiry. They began a 
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hunger strike to press home their 
demand for an enquiry. As the news 
spread outsides the detenues in other 
jails and detention camps went on sym- 
pathetic hunger strike, demanding the 
redress of the Hijli wrongs. 

Struck dumb by the ferocity of the 
incident, Subhas Bose, J. M. Sen 
Gupta, Prof. Nripen Banerjee and Satin 
Sen promptly rushed to Hijli. Subhas 
Bose who sought to interview the 
detenus was refused forthwith by the 
magistrate. However the authorities 
handed over the two dead bodies to him. 
A huge crowd including women waited 
at Howrah station to receive the dead 
bodies. Public figures like T. C. Gos- 
wami, Kiran Sankar Roy, Suresh Majum- 
dar, Urmila Debi and Jyotirmoyee 
Ganguly received the bodies and a big 
crowd with national flags and a few 
black flags followed the departed heros 
to the burning ghat.!? 

The news of the firing roused indig- 
nation throughout Bengal. The students 
of most of the private colleges in Cal- 
cutta, including the Scottish Church, 
Ripon, City, Bangabasi and  Vidya- 
sagar colleges, went on spontaneous 
strike. The exceptions were St. Xavier's 
and Presidency colleges.!? In the Legis- 
lative Assembly S. C. Mitra moved a 
censure motion and demanded the 
immediate release of the detenus and 
charged the government that its policy 
“was to crush these people and it was 
happenings like these which led to 
assassination".!* Abdur Rahim said that 
unless the authority promised to hold a 
judicial enquiry, which enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the country, his party would 
support the motion.!5 

The Calcutta Corporation by 42 
votes to five passed a resolution calling 
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for an impartial enquiry and expressed 
its view that "there was absolutely no 
justification for the mad orgy of indis- 
criminating shooting". The European 
members, however approved the resolu- 
tion, pointing out that it had been put 
in a form which had already prejudged 
the case.9? ‘Tremendous protest was 
voiced against this cowardly incident in 
numerous meetings in and around Cal- 
cutta and also outside Bengal. 

‘The Bengal Congress at that time was 
riddled with factionalism. ‘The fac- 
tional fighting between rival groups 
owing allegiance to. J. M. Sen Gupta 
and Subhas Bose had reached a climax. 
But Subhas Bose, realising the gravity 
of the political. situation, especially after 
the Hilji shooting, resigned from the 
presidentship of the B.P.C.C. and also 
from the post of Alderman, Calcutta 
Corporation, with an appeal to con- 
gressmen to work unitedly." It worked; 
both the factions organised a huge 
meeting át: Maidan on 26 September 
1931. Originally the venue of the meet- 
ign was Town Hall, but as more than 
one lakh people had assembled, the 
venue was shifted to the Maidan. 
Tagore was then in Calcutta. He was 
so shocked that in spite of ill-health he 
agreed to preside over that protest 
meeting. He said: “... An outrage 


that is both tragic and cowardly in its * 


brutality, as the. shooting at Hijli pro- 
claims, itself to be, should engage our 


attention solely for the sake of tortured. 


humanity. When I find how almost 
contemptuously such an act of terrorism 
may be perpetrated in utter disregard 
of public opinion, I feel sure that it is 
but one more of the deterioration that 
has enfeebled the moral character of the 
British rule in-India. Our people may 
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not have the physical capacity to resist 
injustice, but no power can obstruct 
them from passing moral judgment ; 
and on their judgment every Govern- 
ment,. however utterly alien it be, 
depend for its very existence.’’!9 

Unfortunately factionalism in Ben- 
gal Congress politics again reared its 
head. J. M. Sen Gupta refused to co- 
operate with Subhas Bose regarding 
legal arrangements to be made in connec- 
tion with the formation of the Hijli 
Enquiry Committee. In spite of request 
by Kiran Sankar Roy and Satin Sen, he 
refused to work with Subhas Bose and 
withdrew along with his lawyers.? 
However; thanks to the intervention of 
Urmila Debi, sister of C. R. Das both 
eventually agreed to cooperate in matters 
of legal arrangements.?! The Congress 
executive committee was very slow to 
react. Subhas Bose in a Press statement 
attacked it for its “callous indifference” 
towards the vital problems of Bengal. 
He referred to the silence of the execu- 
tive committee over the disturbance at 
Chittagong and the incident at Hijli 
detention camp.? In a letter to the 
Congress President, Vallavbhai Patel, 
Subhas Bose requested him to come 
down to Bengal to feel the pulse of the 
people and organise countrywide agita- 
tion demanding— 

(a) immediate and unconditional 

release of all prisoners ; 

(b) prosecution of all officers found 

guilty of serious lapses ; 

: (c) compensation for the families of 

: all those who had been killed or 
injured ; etc.?? 

. At long last the Congress working 
committee responded. It condemned 
the Hijli shooting incident and Chitta- 
gong outrages as they have “demons- 
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trated the incompetence and inhumanity 
of the Government Officials” and 
demanded the punishment of eveil doers 
and compensation for the sufferers.” 

Ihe Press in Bengal, according to a 
government report, had "concentrated 
mainly on Hijli affairs" and "utilised 
the opportunity thus offered to villify 
Government and its officers to the ut- 
most. ?5 ‘The Ananda Bazar Patrika 
19 September 1931 wrote, "Are we to 
believe that excepting opening fire there 
was no other means of getting unarmed 
prisoners under control? Were the pri- 
soners trying to escape or had they in- 
vited the sentry to an armed conflict ? 
It is a mystery which envelopes this in- 
tolerable grievous incident.’ The 
Amrita Bazar Pairika on the same day 
demanded editorially. 

"... the culprits must be brought to 
book and the Hijli Camp where this 
terrible tragedy has happened must 
forthwith be broken up and the detenus 
released.”’2? 

The Nayak, a Calcutta daily, wrote 
on 19 September “we are surprised to 
find how-all ideals of the civilised world 
are gradually disappearing from India 
under British rule... In the language 
of law, the murder at Hijli was a deli- 
berate murder or a wilful murder.”?8 

Referring to the official enquiry into 
the Hijli affairs the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of 21 September 1931 wrote: 

“Does Sir Stanely Jackson think that 
the sort of enquiry that has been held 
behind the back of the detenus is suffi- 
cient? One could conceive nothing 
more farcial than a hide and seek enquiry 
that is reported to have been held first 
by Mr. Douglas, District Magistrate, 
next by Mr. Hutchings, Deputy Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal.’?? 
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The Government of Bengal, "contrary 
to usual practice’ appoined an Enquiry 
Committee with top ranking judicial 
officers.*° "The detenus refused to appear 
before it as it was purely an official 
committee. But being pursuaded by 
H. M. Bose and B. N. Palit, two emi- 
nent lawyers of Calcutta, they held a 
meeting amongst themselves and handed 
over a panel of 12 lawyers including 
] M. Sen Gupta, N. C, Sen, B. C. 
Chatterjee, N. R. Das Gupta, S. C. Pain 
and N. K. Bose to represent their case. 
When it was accepted, they cooperated 
with the Enquiry Committee." 

Both the parties—the sepoys and the 
detenus gave different versions before 
the Committee. According to the version 
of the constables, some detenus made 
a deliberate attack on Chandra Singh, 
Sentry No. 3, when he fired in the air 
and called for help. Immediately two 
other sentries Chandrikalal and Nashib 
Singh rushed to his rescue and fired 
shots. ‘The detenus then tried to snatch 
away the bayonet of Sirajul Hussain, 
sentry No. 7, who fired to frighten the 
assailant. Some of the detenus also 
mounted an attack on sentry No. 8.9? 

In the meantime being informed by 
a guard, Havildar Shekhar Singh came 
out and leaving his men there he went 
to guardroom to get order from Havil- 


~ dar-in-charge Ram Sevak Pande as to 


what to do. ‘The latter rang up the 
Assistant Commandant and requested 
him to inform Mr. Baker, Comman- 
dant. By this time, the sentries assem- 
bled in between the two gates and under 
the order of another Havildar, Raha- 
man Khan, the inner gate was opened. 
The sentries rushed in and were joined 
by those who stood in between the two 
gates. It was said that Rahaman halted 
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his men near a culvert, 85 yards from 
the building and proceeded to sentry 
No. 7. While proceeding he found 
detenus, armed with mosquito net 
poles, brickbats and missiles advancing 
to the sepoys. Rahman somehow 
managed to bypass them. The detenus 
attacked two sepoys, Haringi Sing and 
Ramjatan Singh, who begged of them 
to go back. When the detenus in the 
building started throwing down missiles, 
the sepoys opened fire. Their intention 
was not ‘kill’ but to ‘frighten’ them 
only.?*, 

The version of the detenus was that 
none of them had interferred with the 
work of the .sentries, and the sepoys 
with the war cry “Hukum Mil Gia, 
sala log ko maro" came up to the end 
of the road, which was about 15 or 20 
yards from the. eastern corner of the 
building and without any provocation 
started firing indiscriminately towards 
the building. Some of them entered 
the buildings and even went upstairs, 
charged the detenus with bayonets and 
lathis, and also fired shots while inside 
the building.* It was also deposed that 
when ‘Tarakeswar Sen Gupta with a 
serious bullet injury, was lying on the 
lap of a friend, a sepoy kicked him say- 
ing ‘sala morgia’ and this kick finally 
put an end to his life. According to 
some detenus, Mr. Baker came to the 
camp within half an hour, according to 
some one hour, while according to others 
he came one and a half hours after the 
incident.*e 
'- The Enquiry Committee analysing 
the depositions dismissed the charges 
made by the detenus that the whole 
thing' was prearranged. If the whole 
thing including the giving of the alarm 
were pre-arranged, how then could one 
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explain the running of a sepoy towards 
the gate crying "kuch nehi hua, kuch 
nehi hua, rokhe, rokhe. Perhaps, the 
Committee opined, the man rushed to 
stop the sepoys assembled between the 
two gates. Again, had the whole thing 
been a prearranged one, why then did 
the Havildar-in-Charge telephone to 
the Assistant Commandant requesting 
him to inform Mr. Baker? ‘The Com- 
mittee also held that the story of inter- 
ference with the sentry No. 7 was con- 
cocted.?7 

The Committee refused to believe 
the story of the sepoys that the detenus 
in the building were throwing missiles 
when there was a body of detenus armed 
with mosquito-net poles in between the 
building where the sepoys stood.  Be- 
cause, if the missiles were really hurled, 
they were likely “to hurt the detenus 
themselves. Moreover, the story of 
pleading with folded hands by the 
sepoys could not be believed because 
that was not the manner in which the 
sepoys behaved'. Secondly, if the inten- 
tion of the sepoys was indeed to stop 
the advance of the detenus and to 
frighten them away they could have 
fired low instead of firing high on the 
main building where so many detenus 
lived. Again the sepoys deposed that 
they did not cross the culvert some 80 
yards away from the building. The 
Committee observed that if they had not 
crossed the culvert and approached 
the building, then how could one ex- 
plain the wounds of the detenus caused 
by boyonets and .lathis. Finally the 
Committee refused to accept the versions 
of the sepoys and was clearly of opinion 
that “the constables were about 20 yards 
from the south-cast corner of thé main 
building when they opened fire on the 
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building and at the time they opened 
fire there were no detenus in between 
them and the building.’ 

As to the contention of the detenus 
that they were nonviolent, the Commit- 
tee, on examining all the depositions of 
the sentries, camp officers, and the dete- 
nus themselves held that “some of the 
detenus must have been in aggressive 
mood” and must have used rods and 
brickbats causing slight injuries on 
two constables.’ 

As to the question whether the sepoys 
entered the building, the Committee 
held that there was some definite evi- 
dence which tended to show that some 
sepoys actually entered the building. 
If it were not so then how the wound 
marks of Tarakeswar Sen Gupta, who 
was standing on the upper verandah and 
who could not walk about with ease, 
were to be explained. The wounds of 
Sabita Sekhar Roy, who was upstairs, 
had been caused by bayonet. Comment- 
ing on this, the Committee expressed 
the opinion that Sabita Sekhar after 
having received those wounds went 
upstairs no blood marks were found 
anywhere on the ground and the punc- 
tured wounds on him could not but 
have caused profuse bleeding.’’*#! ‘The 
Committee in their findings held that 
there was however indiscriminating fir- 
ing by the sepoys on the main building 
and some of the sepoys entered the 
building “causing casulaties of various 
kinds to some others of the detenus.”*? 
Finally, as to the detenus’ complaints 
against Inspector Mr. Marshall of incit- 
ing the sepoys and complicity of Mr. 
Baker, the Committee absolved the 
camp officials of any responsibility in 
the shooting affray.* f 

Let us conclude the case-study with 


Armoury Raid."* 
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the words of Shib Sankar Mitra, an eye 
witness, who said that whatever might 
have been the findings of the Enquiry 
Committee, the shooting was pre-ar- 
ranged ; at about 8 A.M. on that night, 
(16 Sept 1981) ‘we were warned by a 
sepoy on patrol duty requesting us 
"Babu go inside the cell. Something 
serious is going to happen" '. Mitra said 
that there might have been a hot ex- 
change of words with the sentrities at 
the time of Dinesh Sen's departure, but 
certainly this could not have led to such 
a serious thing—some evil genius must 
have been behind it. 

Before closing this section, a few more 
words may be added. In spite of the 
Hiji atrocities, the detenus remained 
undaunted. Within two months Nalini 
Das and Phanindra Das Gupta escaped 
from the Hijli Detention Camp* and 
by February 1932 two other detenus, 
Dinesh Majumdar and Sachin Kar 
Gupta, escaped from the Midnapore 
Jail. ‘This made the authorities so 
nervous that a report commented that 
these escapes might form “a very dan- 
gerous nucleus for developing a strong 
organisation capable of carrying out an 
action on a par with the Chittagong 
Evidence tends to 
suggest that the drastardly attack on the 
detenus was premeditated and pre- 
arranged at least at the lowest level at 
the level of sepoys and havildars. Whe- 
ther this was done with the knowledge 
and/or the connivance of higher autho- 
rities, it is difficult to say. ‘The way the 
higher authorities reacted after the 
event, hardly bears out the theory that 
it was a preemptive blow by the govern- 
ment to strike terror into the hearts of 
the revolutionaries, whether at large or 
inside the concentration camp. Even 
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if the attack was masterminded at the 
higher level, it had surely back-fired ; 
there was widespread public sympathy 
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An important facet of the history of 
Burmese resistance to British imperia- 
lism was the armed struggle of the 
peasantry, desultory, — yet almost con- 
tinuous, througout the 19th century. 
One fights shy of the adjective ‘impor- 
tant', for historians have generally side- 
tracked this chapter of the history of 
Burma under British rule. Paucity of 
data might have been a cause of it, for 
we are sadly handicapped by the com- 
plete lack of command over vernacular 
sources, but whatever little we learn 
from British documents is sufficient 
to show the breadth and intensity 
of the resistance offered to British 
administration in the Burmese villages. 
It is certainly not enough to call this 
resistance a continuation of the Anglo- 
Burmese wars carried on by the erst- 
while leaders of the Burmese ruling 
class, as was the official opinion.4 For, 
in that case we not only miss out on the 
extent of popular participation in it but 
also the truth of it having started after 
British victory was a recognized fact. 
Its leaders were the erstwhile officers 
of the Burmese government but they 
were not leading isolated, wandering 
bands of rufhans who preyed on the 
peace-loving law-abiding villagers of the 
empire. 

This paper attempts to take a preli- 
minary look into what was happening 
in the Burmese villages between 1825 
and 1870, years which, we may say, 
covered the first two phases of the 


resistance. ‘he first section proposes to 
set the background of the resistance, 
followed by two sections on two succes- 
sive periods of the struggle which came 
on the wake of the First and Second 
Anglo-Burmese wars. Finally, we shall 
be doing our stock-taking. 


SECTION I 


Following the first Anglo-Burmese 
war of 1825 Burma lost 'Tenasserim and 
Arakan to the English East India Com- 
pany and the second war saw in 1852 
the loss of Pegu—covering the entire 
Irrawaddy Delta. The whole region, 
excepting Arakan, was Mon country, 
independent even in the 18th century, 
which the Burmans could incorporate 
in their own only after a long, bitter 
warfare. Tenasserim had been secured 
only as late as in 1793 after a fifty years 
war, which had left it wild and desolate. 
Mons had fled the country in thou- 
sands, land :had been lost to cultivation, 
so much so that the British initially 
after the first war had regarded Tenas- 
serim more as a liability than as an 
asset. "Ihe superior Burmese officials 
in the entire South were mostly Bur- 
mans who came down from the North 
to rule the country with the help of 
local assistants. The Delta region, 
secured after the second war, was rela- 
tively more Burmanised. The people 
at large, mostly Mons, were more recon- 
cled to Burman rule, and cultivation 
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was of a more settled order. We do not 
hear of so much wildness or desolation 
as when the British had first landed in 
lenasserim. l : 

Before British conquest Burma was 
a feudal state where the province out- 
weighed the capital on the balance of 
political power. ‘The capital lay at Ava 
sustained by the surplus that the pro- 
vinces sent it, and in the provinces the 
Governor, the Myowun, was only theo- 
retically more powerful than the local 
district official, the Myothugyi. It is im- 
portant here to understand that the fur- 
ther away the Myowun was from the 
core at Ava, the lesser was his effective 
capacity to regulate affairs in the districts 
and the greater the say of the local 
Myothugyi. ‘This was all the more so 
because the Myothugyi was as much a 
leader of the people as he was an 
appointee of the Royal Government. 
We are not very certain but perhaps the 
former was of greater import than the 
latter. ‘This is of crucial significance as 
it was the Myothugyi and such other dis- 
trict level hereditary officials who orga- 
nised the resistance to British rule. 

Let us take a look into the Burmese 
administrative structure on the level of 
the locality. We do not know much 
about what was there under the Mons 
before the Burmans conquered the Del- 
ta region under Alaungpaya in 1754, 
but whatever little we do goes to show 
that it was not much different from what 
the Burmans themselves had in Upper 
Burma. ‘The normal and stable unit 
of administration was the Myo or the 
township, which was a group of neigh- 
bouring villages, centering round the 
most important town in the area. The 
Myothugyi ruled the Myo, and a num- 
ber of Myos taken together formed the 


next bigger unit supervised by the 
royally appointed Myowun. This was 
the principal local structure in the Bur- 
mese empire although there were excep- 
tions to it? Generally, we can say that 
given the fact that the Myowun’s tenure 
was quite temporary and dependent on 
the royal whim, the local connections 
of the hereditary Myothugyi were the 
most pertinent fact at the local level. 
' Theoretically, the Myothugyi was not 
the overlord of all the people in the 
township. The Burmese were divided 
into two major divisions—the Ahmudans 
and the Athis, the service and the non- 
service people respectively: the former 
either serving in the army or doing 
other menial work in the Court or in 
the palace, and the latter paying the 
taxes. Strictly speaking, the Myothugyi 
was the overlord of the Athis, exercis- 
ing only criminal jurisdiction over the 
service men. Where the service men 
predominated the regimental officials 
took over the administration.* But it 
should be clear that it is not so much 
important as to what the particular lo- 
cal official was designated as long as we 
remember that they, — irrespective of 
their rank or designation—were the king- 
pins of the local structure. Ma Mya 
Sein described the Myothugyi as “the 
acknowledged chief of the district," and 
that "to him fell all the duties of keep- 
ing the district in peace and order and 
of fulfilling the requirements of the 
Central Government. He was the con- 
necting link between the government 
and the people and as such was the 
backbone of the political and social 
system throughout the district.’ 

The point becomes clearer when we 
look into the appointment procedure of 
the Myothugyis. To start with, as most 
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of the documents relating to the Myo- 
thugyis date only from the days of 
Podawpaya (1782-1819) we cannot be 
certain about the origin of Myothu- 
gyiship. Given the regimental division 
of the society, Mya Sein believed that 
the tribal roots of the society may have 
had something to do with it. It is 
likely, she felt, that the inhabitants of 
the Myo were bound by either the tie 
of kinship or common service to a 
leader. With the growth of the Cen- 
tral Government these chiefs of the 
various clans were subordinated, "but 
besides supplying the needs of the cen- 
tral government, they were left to a 
great extent independent."^ She also 
noted that "In the regimentation of 
the people, great care was taken to 
band together people who were of the 
same class and social standing. Once 
they were formed into a unit, they be- 
came subordinate only to the overseer 
of their order or regiment and often or 
not (sic) the tribal chief, the Mythugyi, 
was also made the head of the order 
formed in his township."? 

Under such a system it is obvious 
that the relation between the Myothugyi 
and his subjects had to be one of mutual 
trust and allegiance. Actually in case 
of a disputed claim to the post of Myo- 
thugyi, one way of settlement was that 
the Central Government asked the 
people to decide for themselves as to 
who should be their local boss.9 ‘There 
are numerous royal orders to show that 
the royal court recognized the impor- 
tance of the authority of the Myothu- 
gyi and such other local officials and 
saw to it that there should be minimum 
_of quibbling about them. Before se- 
curing the seals of his office from the 
Court, the Myothugyi, in fact, had first 
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to obtain the sanctions of the local offi- 
cialdom.? 

Understandably, the Myothugyi's was 
the first family in the Township. Mya 
Sein tells us that the family of the Myo- 
thugyi figured at the top of the charts 
made during the revenue inquests of 
1145BE (A.D. 1785) and 1163BE (A.D. 


1803), which perhaps goes to show the 


link between material prominence and 
political authority.!? 

The functions of the Myothugy: also 
ensured his complete control over his 
jurisdiction. ‘Though he had a num- 
ber of assisting officers to look after the 
several aspects of administration, he was 
overall in charge of the two fundamen- 
tal tasks of revenue collection and police 
duties, with some 300 to 600 men serv- 
ing as his retainers.” 

The pre-British Burmese tax struc- 
ture itself clearly underlined the im- 
portance of the locality. We can iden- 
tify more or less seven kinds of 
taxes that were collected at the village 
level? : (a) Kunbo (for the King’s 
betel-nut) —a tax levied on villages and 
towns according to the requirements of 
the King; (b) Yaung kon, wekon—10 
per cent payable on all sales; (c) 
Ayadan kon,—10 per cent payable on ` 
the value of all suits; (d) Thitaw 
akauk,—10 per cent on the value of 
all timber; (e) Dewun akauk,—5 per 
cent on the value of all goods from 
China; (f) Myekon,—rents amounting 
nominally to one-fourth of the gross 
produce on all Royal land ; (g) Yekon, 
—a water cess levied at the rate of five 
baskets of paddy in Mandalay (eight 
baskets in Kyaukse) on irrigated ances- 
tral lands. Besides, fisheries were an 
important item of taxation in Pegue, 
and a general household tax, Taing, had 
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to be paid everywhere by the Athi popu- 
lation. We are not very certain as to 
who were the ultimate receivers of the 
last two taxes, but of the other seven 
general taxes (this list excludes the 
special taxes on the minorities, tribals 
etc.), excepting the Kunbo, all the 
others were consumed at the level of 
the locality. ‘The annual receipt at the 
Royal Treasury before the loss of Pegue 
from the whole of the Empire was the 
inconsiderable sum of Rs. 1 crore. 
The rest of the revenue was farmed out 
among the provincial Governors, the 
Myowuns, who were bound to supply 
a given number of soldiers to the Royal 
army. © But as we have already seen, 
for all practical purposes the Myowun 
was quite dependent on the Myothugyis. 
It was the Myothugyi who sent his men 
round the villages to see that the thugyis 
or the vilage level headmen did the pro- 
per collection. It was he again who 
had to keep up the census records which 
ultimately determined the amount of 
collection as well as the size of the mili- 
tary quota from the district? ^ As far 
as we can see the Myowun could never 
exercise more than the barest supervi- 
sion on his Myothugyis over these 
matters. For his troubles the Myothu- 
gyi was paid with a 1095 commission on 
the revenue he collected, half of the 
judicial fees, and certain other receipts 
from a number of other duties on some 
specific items. Jt is, however, clear that 
being the boss in the locality, ‘corrup- 
tion’ was easy with him. Mya Sein tells 
us that laing and the tax on paddy 
land were the two major counts on 
which the Government was easily 
defrauded.? In both cases the actual 
number of households and the actual 
area of paddy cultivation: could be 
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easily falsified, the dues collected from 
the houses and plots not shown and the 
sum pocketed by the Myothugyi. How- 
ever, we should remember here that the 
context of corruption determines the 
degree of the damage. In the Burmese 
period, while the government was 
defrauded the people were not presum- 
ably asked to pay more than what the 
custom was. Under the British there 
is nothing to show that corruption was 
checked. Imperial experience every- 
where goes to show it was impossible to 
do that. But what did happen was that 
the Myothugyis and local officials of 
similar nature found it increasingly difh- 
cult to falsify accounts. The new State 
was a centralised Leviathan whose ins- 
pectors thought nothing of going round 
the villages to check the accounts. Cor- 
ruption now became a burden on the 
people. Let us also appreciate the fact 
that the position of the Myothugyi as 
the link between the people and the 
State weakened under British rule.” 
The corruption of the past was strictly 
a matter between a local official and the 
State, there being an actual hiatus be- 
tween the two. For, as Mya Sein noted : 
“The Myothugyis were really non-ofl- 
cials in the sense that they were at first 
appointed by the people and that the 
people looked upon them as one of 
themselves and not a court official . 
He guarded their interest against the 
avarice of the Government officials.’’ 
But British rule rendered the Myothugyi 
into another State servant, and then 
there was none to stand between his 
avarice and the people. 

It should be clear by now that the 
vital feature of Burmese administration 
had been its local autonomy. This is 
crucial not only for our understanding 
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of the logic of the resistance offered to 
British which primarily was led by local 
officials after the leaders at the top had 
surrendered. We should also be very 
clear that it was here that the new struc- 
ture differed radically from the old. 
What we can call the inbuilt virtues of 
looseness and local autonomy now gave 
way to systematization, bureaucracy 
and centralization. ‘The contradiction 
was all the more glaring because the 
apparent changes were but little. Both 
after the first and the second war the 
British sought to appoint erstwhile ofh- 
cers in charge of affairs while either 
curbing their power or changing the 
content of it. For all practical purposes 
we can say that below the rank of the 
Myothugyi little was changed so far as 
the posts were concerned, and wherever 
they could be found, that is where they 
had not retreated with the Burmese 
army, even the incumbents. This defi- 
nitely helped to create an illusion of 
continuity transcending the reality of 
the changing content of power. 

Let us also note the popular element 
in the local structure of the Burmese 
administration. It was this same popu- 
lar content that came to be reflected in 
the subsequent resistance when hamlets 
upon hamlets turned away from British 
rule so that Burma came to be known 
to the imperialists as the land of the 
lawless. We have already taken a look 
into the Burmese tax structure and we 
have seen that the major part of it was 
consumed at the level of the locality. 
Since the Myothugyi was a local man, 
and since again a substantial part of it, 
if not its major part was collected in 
kind, we may postulate that the con- 
sumption needs of the local ‘revenue 
eater’ determined the amount and na- 
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ture of the tax, which, again, in its turn, 
was determined by the local unit's pro- 
duction pattern. We may not over- 
stress this, but surely it can be said that 
the fundamental feature of Burmese 
administration, its orientation towards 
the locality, had been determined by 
the very localized structure of the eco- 
nomy. ‘True, there had been overland 
trade, but that was never as substantial 
as would have broken the insularity of 
the interior. The big change the British 
brought in was of the imperial linkages 
that came in their wake. With syste- 
matization came the uniform break- 
down of insularity. Since the situation 
everywhere was not the same the reac- 
tion differed from place to place. Nor 
was it always a scheme of British action 
of creating a different structure pro- 
ducing the reaction of Burmese revolt. 
For a considerable period following the 
second war the British even found it 
dificult to settle down in some of the 
areas. It would require further research 
to show why in some of tbe areas resis- 
tance was particularly spontaneous and 
immediate. But there, again, it was the 
relative strength of the local official that 
determined the nature of the fight. 

It should be admitted that we do not 
yet know the exact mechanism which 
worked to get the common people of 
Burma to participate so massively in the 
resistance to imperialists. The details 
of that marvellous experience we shall 
look into later. But, for the moment, 
suffice it to say that it leaves us wonder- 
ing as to what made the common villa-_ 
ger resist foreign conquest, even before 
they had actually come to learn the 
taste of what that conquest meant. This 
was not exactly what has come to be dub- 
bed ‘primary-resistance’ of Cambridge 
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fame!': the question of elite elements 
coming under pressure from above (the 
imperialists) and from below (tradi- 
tional leaders), the latter jockeying for 
some kind of position within the rapidly 
changing syndrome of ambition and 
opportunity, did not seemingly arise in 
Pegu when the local officials started 
to lead the peasants against the British 
army. The relationship before 1852 
between British-held Tenasserim and 
Pegu had never been of an order which 
might have let loose the currents of 
modernisation to pose in their turn a 
threat to the ruling elite. We may 
not overlook the end of the Second war 
and the defeat of Burma in it when try- 
ing to understand the subsequent resis- 
tance ; the war and the resistance have 
clearly to be differentiated. But as in 
pre-British Burma there had always 
been a hiatus between the locality and 
the centre, the imperialists after the 
defeat of the Burmese monarchy had 
next to take up the conquest of the yet 
undefeated locality. The Myothugyi 
and men like him were not any longer 
fighting the war of their superiors; it 
was their own war as their individual 
frontiers imperialism transgressed. 

, But the skirmishes had continued 
even till 1870. "Ihe bile of defeat had 
to be tasted in every peasant mouth. A 
small word here could be profitably 
said on the new regime's extraction of 
surplus which alone could have genera- 
ted such a spirit. 

We should be very clear at one point: 
the British with all their experiences in 
India and in south-east Asia, very 
.quickly discovered after 1826 that they 
knew noting about how surplus extrac- 
tion had been done before them: in 
Burma. Over and above the general 


tax structure that we have referred to, 
the minorities in Burma had to pay a 
household tax or a 'tax upon families 
which were ‘generally assessed by the 
Village Officials!5 according to the 
generally known assets of the tax payers. 
Karens, fishermen and betel gardeners 
sometimes paid revenue in cash, but 
more often made appropriate contribu- 
tions in elephat tusks, wild honey, dried 
fish or betel nut? Land revenue as 
such was collected only in selected vil- 
lages? presumably where agriculture 
was more paying. In such districts assess- 
ment was by a fixed amount that was 
put upon each plough or yoke of oxen, 
the tax being paid in silver. Sometimes 
the grain produce of the season was 
roughly sized up, and the cultivators 
asked to pay up in kind a 10 per cent 
of the crop to the State granaries. “It 
was seldom, however, that any records 


‘existed to show the method of assessing 


the family tax, or the amount collected 
on that item, or of the land tax." 

In their turn the British officers stuck 
to the Burmese method of levying a 
rate on each plough. This in effect 
meant that the revenue fluctuated from 
year to year. It continued to do so 
even after the plough rate had given 
way to an acre rate. As it was said 
"In the early days of Lower Burma, 
when people cultivated shifting patches 
in the jungle, no other system was so 
convenient ...'?? Subsequently, wher- 
ever cultivation continued to be in 
shifting patches the British had to stick 
to this practice. 

After some years the tax on plough 
gave way to tax on land measure and 
there the first conflict arose: "how to 
adjust the rates levied on the ploughs, 
tọ the standard of land measure 
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adopted.’ We have already seen a 
degree of measure was practised even 
under Burmese rule. In Arakan the 
standard measure that the British dis- 
covered and subsequently adopted 
eveyrwhere was the doon which was a 
rough 64 English acres. “It was rightly 
estimated that a doon of land was equal 
to what the people called ‘a yoke of 
oxen (or buffaloes) of land. ‘The 
Thoogyees of village tracts were then 
called on to state what rates per doon 
the lands of their villages would bear, 
and the result was, that large tracts of 
country had a certain rate per doon 
imposed upon them, as the rate of tax 
of all cultivation payable to Govern- 
ment. This plan was at that time the 
only one practicable, as there was no 
agency by which thorough investigation 
might have been made into the nature 
and fertility of land, and (as happened 
afterwards in Pegu) it was essentially 
necessary to come rapidly to some deter- 
mination in order to commence Reve- 
nue at all"? ‘he latter part of the 
above quote is extremely significant. 
Phayre, to whose 1861 Minute on the 
Land Assessment Recommended for the 
Province of Pegu it belongs, went on 
to observe that the result of this flat 
rate of taxation varied from place to 
place. The tax rate came to be deter- 
mined, because of the hurry the colonial 
states was in, on extremely loose data. 
In Arakan the tax burden turned out 
to be light, while in Tenasserim the 
peasantry got squeezed. Even in 
Arakan, Phayre subsequently pointed 
out, the unit of land measure adopted 
turned out to be too big and arbitrary. 
Same rates came to be imposed through- 
out tracts of country 50 to 60 miles long 
and 15 to 20 broad. And there were 
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noticeably only three rates: 6/-, 8/. 
and 10/. The result was that in 1837 
when Phayre visited Arakan he found 
in Akyab district: “occasionally tracts 
of country remaining  uncultivated, 
which I was assured by the peasantry 
they could not undertake to cultivate 
at the rate place upon the whole Circle." 
In Sandoway district amount of land 
passing out of cultivation came to thou- 
sands of acres in 1852. Akyab district for 
one, it should be noted, was marked by 
broadly uniform soil characteristic, the 
rich alluviam of the delta. In fixing 
the tax rates one of the features that 
the colonial state took care to note had 
been the distance from the nearest mar- 
ket centre, and even so far as that was 
concerned Akyab presented a uniform 
context. Notwithstanding the inequit- 
able tax structure, therefore, cultiva- 
tion could expand in Akyab in the lon- 
ger run.?5 

In 1847 Phayre was posted in Moul- 
mein, Tenasserim, and introduced a 
more methodical approach for assess- 
ment. “Two considerable townships of 
that Province (ie. Tenasserim) were 
traversed by me on foot during one 
season, every village being visited and 
local enquiries carried on each.'?* Let 
us understand very clearly that this 
type of in-depth investigation, and mind 
it this was just the thin end of the 
wedge, was substantially more than 
what the previous regime used to prac- 
tise. The result of this was the ‘Queng’ 
settlement : "... the village tracts were 
found to contain natural or well-marked 
divisions of country, recognised by the 
inhabitants, having generally distinc- 
tive names, and called by them 
'Quengs'. As these tracts were gene- 
rally of convient size, bounded by 
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streams or other natural objects, and 
sufficiently homogenous in their soil to 
be fit and convenient 'ring fences', with- 
in which a separate rate of rent or tax 
might be taken, they were therefore 
adopted as the ultimate portions of 
country on which land assessment was 
based." ?' 

Field assessment was yet not possible 
as that "would have required too minute 
(an) equiry to be practicable at present, 
and agriculture at present is (at) too 
primitive a state amongst the Burmese 
race to allow of the soil of each field 
being classified. The country generally 
is not yet sufficiently peopled, and land 
had not yet acquired a sufficiently stable 
value to yield rent, except in a few 
localities ; so that the only sound basis 
for a field of assessment (sic), that 1s, 
the rate of rent on the spot does not as 
a general rule exist."75 As Phayre 
claimed; “The assessment by quengs 
of a moderately sized area seldom 
exceeding 3 or 400 acres, is however a 
manifest improvement on the assess- 
ment of tracts of country containing 3 
to 400 square miles ...'?? True, but 
being a halfway stage it tended to be 
no less oppressive. We have already 
seen that the stress under the Burmese 
had been more on a tax on the people ; 
and even where ‘land revenue’ was col- 
lected, the process of collection made it 
more a tax on the gross product than a 
tax on land as such. In the colonial 
state while there was gradual movement 
from this emphasis on tax on people to 
tax on land, even by 1861 in Tenasserim 
only a rough approximation had been 
aarived at: the unit of assessment was 
still rather big. The consequence was 
while previous approach had been given 
up for a closer extraction, so to say, it 


was not yet close enough to distinguish 
between the high and the low among 
the payees. In contra-distinction to the 
previous practice now every cultivator 
had to pay, and that too at a flat rate. 
Apart from that, the needs of the colo- 
nial state was vastly more than that of 
the previous regime. “In Tenasserim 
the earliest acre rate were supposed to 
represent 1/5th of the value of the gross 
produce, but the grounds on which an 
assessment of 1/5th was substituted for 
the customary Burman assessment of one- 
tenth are not on record.''30 

When Pegu passed under British rule 
following the Second Anglo-Burmese 
war in 1852, agriculture was found to 
be conducted by small independent cul- 
tivators, the average size of whose hold- 
ings came to 8 acres roughly. It was 
settled agriculture where the cultiva- 
tors held plots 'quite independent of 
each other’, and were for all practical 
purposes, ‘proprietors of the soil.'*! The 
first land revenue assessment was made 
in 1853-54 under conditions in which 
the British knew little of existing 
arrangements, and what is more impor- 
tant, when the country in general was 
yet to be ‘pacified’. "Such of the 
Thoogyees or local Village Officers of 
Circles as could be got together, were 
consulted as to the fertility of the paddy 
lands in their jurisdictions. From a 
knowledge of the rates existing in the 
neighbouring Provinces a rate of 
Rupees (2) two per acre was fixed, after 
hearing the statement of the Thoogyees, 
as the maximum rate in the Districts of 
Rangoon and Bassein. ‘These Districts 
are situated. on the sea-board, and were 
known to generaly to have the most 
fertile lands ; but lower rates were put 
upon lands in other Districts more 
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remote from great Markets. The rates 
varying from annas 8 ot Rupees 2 an 
acre were apportioned to the land in 
several Circles of each ‘Township and 
Districts according to the reports of the 
Thoogyees as to what the land could 
pay. As no Thoogyee knew what an 
acre was, and the great majority had 
never probably before in their lives 
thought about square measures, it will 
be readily understood that fixing the 
rates was for the most part mere guess 
work.’’8? Such remained the situation 
more or less till the end of our period. 
We should be clear here that the chances 
of going wrong on the guess work 
were rather high, for this was evidently 
a system that had very little in common 
with the erstwhile arrangement; the 
thoogyees on whom the administration 
relied could not have been therefore 
very helpful. A point that should be 
noted and emphasised is that from the 
very beginning the colonial state was 
anxious to break the existing subsistence 
form of agriculture. In the Directions 
for the Assessment of Paddy in the Pro- 
vince of Pegu: 1861, one of the more 
important points was as follows: “II— 
In proceeding to assess the Paddy lands 
of those quengs entirely cultivated, it is 
necessary to ascertain as follows:  lst: 
The present rate of tax per acre. 2nd: 
The average yield of Paddy per acre. 
3rd: The average price of Paddy on 
the spot. 4th: The distance from, and 
means of facility of transport to, the 
nearest great and constant market.” The 
emphasis on establising a commercial 
linkage in making assessment is clear, 
though these instructions were certainly 
not always carried out. 

As Phayre elaborated: “This rough 
system was at first no doubt necessary 
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both from want of any definite plan of 
operations in the early stages of our 
occupation of the Province, and also 
from there being no Officers who posse- 
ssed a competent knowledge of the 
country, the people, and the language, 
to carry out any plan which required a 
considerable amount of familiarity 
therewith. The knowledge is essential 
not only to elicit the information 
required, but to carry with us the con- 
fidence of the people in the operation 
of the settlement. Without that confi- 
dence the scheme could scarcely be 
successful ...’*4 So the phase of experi- 
mentation continued. 

Let us note very clearly as the Colo- 
nial State groped along, Pegu’s villages 
were simultaneously witnessing a syste- 
matic invasion into their closely guarded 
insularity. Local autonomy was rapidly 
vanishing, an experience which the 
revenue experiments concretised, so to 
say. The change was perceptible to the 
commonest man ; in fact, the new state 
Look care to make the process as evident 
as possible. In the previously noted 
Directions we thus see : “XVI: While 
the Surveyor is going on with his work, 
and when the measurements of grain 
have been completed, the Settlement 
Officers should make enquiries regard- 
ing landed property The informa- 
tion will of course be derived by 
the Settlement Officer personally from 
the owners, tenants, and mortgagers of 
land XVII: It will generally 
bé found that where the enquiry is con- 
ducted in the tone of a friendly solici- 
tude for the welfare of the people, and 
where the whole village community are 
invited to be present as at a conversa- 
tional meeting, all shyness and reserve 
in communicating on the subjects here- 
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in adverted to will be overcome, and 
the presence of the whole community 
will generally counteract any disposition 
to wilful misrepresentation." Again, we 
are uncertain as to how far these were 
carried out in practice, but it is clear 
that if they were they certainly consti- 
tuted a violation of local insularity in 
a very real way. For, after all, here was 
a bunch of inquisitive foreigners com- 
ing along asking all kinds of questions 
on matters of material import, and then 
hitching up taxes to a higher rate than 
ever before, and what was worse, taking 
care that such rates were actually col- 
lected. Often, as in Prome, tax rates 
were fixed up without any reference to 
relative productivity, and as was offi- 
cially admitted, the result was overtaxa- 
tion in certain parts and under in cer- 
tain others. It was further pointed out : 
“Cultivators of adjoining townships 
then fall to comparing amongst them- 
selves, and dissatisfaction is the result ; 
not dissatisfaction that they are over- 
taxed, for the tax is low ; but dissatisfac- 
tion that others, who have better land, 
pay in proportion less, or even in an 
inverted rate."95 But we have reasons 
to doubt this official version of dissatis- 
faction. Prome in 1858 was still going 
by Doon arrangement and it was admit- 
ted that it created 'trouble and uncer- 
tainty.” Not only was there the annual 
harassment of fixing of annual revenue, 
the process of centralization was syste- 
matically draining away the surplus 
from the locality at an increasing rate. 
As we have seen, no longer was the 
locality the major consumer of the 
revenue. 

The method of agriculture also was 
sought to be changed, and peasants 
were actively discouraged in the practise 


.of shifting cultivation which in many 


places had been their natural way. For, 
that created problems not only in asses- 
sment procedure but also made it diffi- 
cult to expand cultivation. Hence, 


' “Prior to 1865 every cultivator had been 


prohibited to retain, free of all payment, 
a right of re-entry on land which he had 
once cultivated. Owing to the difficulties 
occasioned by the capricious abandon: 
ment of land, rules were introduced to 
check the practice and among them was 
a rule requiring cultivators to pay a 
fallow rate if they wished to exclude 
others from occupation. Subsequently in 
1872 the grant of a fallow rate was 
limited to lands left uncultivated for 
good and reasonable cause.’ 

A word should be said here of the 
Capitation tax, a form of extraction 
which with time came to touch on every- 
one of the subject population in a most 
oppressive way. It should be noted that 
a similar tax, the Thathamida, was 
introduced in Upper Burma by the 
independent Royal Government of 
Burma, but that was clearly a response 
to the crisis situation created by the. 
loss of Lower Burma following the 
second war." It was part of a very 
conscious drive to expand the State 
revenue in order to finance King Min- 
don Min’s programme to modernise 
Burma to counter the challenge of 
British imperialism. Capitation tax in 
British Burma was altogether a diffe- 
rent proposition. “When Tenasserim 
and Arakan were first annexed the sole 
impost in the nature of personal taxa- 
tion was the tax paid by the wandering 
tribes, such as the Karens and Salons. 
This was paid in kind, but a fixed pay- 
ment in money was substituted within 
a few years. Subsequently all the in- 
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habitants were made liable to poll tax 
or capitation tax which, though levied 
nowhere in India, was justified on the 
eround that no salt tax was levied and 
that rates of land revenue were low."?* 
A look into the capitation tax collec- 
tion shows very clearly the expanding 
scope of the colonial state, and also con- 
currently the collapse of the insularity 
of the locality : 1856-57 : £28,113 ; 1869- 
70: £221,395; 1870-71: £ 226,299% 
True, much of this was through immi- 
gration and natural increase of popula- 
tion, but it would be difficult to explain 
the fantastic increase merely through 
demographic expansion. "The large 
increase in course of one year — from 
1869-70 to 1870-71—should clearly show 
this.*? 


SECTION II 


We are all familiar with the old 
image of Burma as an endemically law- 
less land where people took up arms at 
the slightest provocation. Much of it is 
through what we come to know of 
Burma from British sources. But what 
is important here is that the British did 
project a different kind of a picture in 
their early days. For example note the 
following from the late 1820s: “The 

. indifference about money has at 
Mergui its usual concomitant security 
against thefts and Robbery, where there 
is little to steal, there can be little 
inducement to the crime." 

This may be contrasted with the 
comment by Deputy Commissioner 
Fytche following a tour of a part of the 
Bassein distirct in 1853:  "Dacoity 
appears Lo be normal in Country, almost 
every inhabitant is ready to perpetrate 
one, if the plunder so obtained is worth 
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his while Another from the 
Police Administration Report tor 1886 
says: “The cause for dacoity, I take it, 
is to be found in the Burmese character. 
The average Burman of the delta dis- 
tricts is physically a coward, but is con- 
ceited, overbearing, cruel as well. There 
is nothing so well as making a noise and 
playing at being a hero. ‘This year in 
the risings this character was shown by 
the high sounding titles they gave them- 
selves, their bombastic proclamations, 
their beating of gongs, playing of cym- 
bals, shoutings and dancings etc. (all 
done to get up their courage and give 
them a warlike and heroic appearance) 

. There is an idea that dacoits are 
brave, but I think the fact is they are 
merely cruel and terrorise the peaceful 
inhabitants by their atrocities, the ter- 
ror they inspire pleasing their vanity and 
conceit,” 

It should be understood that these 
contrasting pictures refer to two distinct 
stages in the history of British occupa- 
tion of Burma. ‘The first to their early 
days in Tenasserim, a wild, desolate 
region, desolated through years of war- 
fare between the Durmans and the 
lalaings. The Burmans had finally 
secured the region after about fifty 
years of warfare sometimes in 1793. As 
we know, when the British could lay 
their hands on Tenasserim land had 
passed out of cultivation, densely 
forested, and the land-man ratio was 
something like four people to a square 
mile. ‘There was a talk of giving up 
the region in certain circles of East 
India Company. "The little trade that 
existed was quite the prerogative of the 
chiefs. The chief would order out the 
inhabitants to shoot elephants, for 
example, himself taking one of each 
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pair of tusks brought in, — for purposes 
of trade with the caravans which came 
from across the border, sending the other 
as a tribute to the King. Payment for 
the hunters depended entirely on the 
whim of the chief. Similar was the pro- 
cedure when bees-wax or ou wood 
had to' be secured.*? 

At this stage an important distinction 
should be made between two kinds of 
crime: those committed as the people 
adjusted themselves to their .changing 
life style, and those which formed a part 
of the resistance to British rule. Both 
were consequences of the changing con- 


text, but while the former was harmless, 


or at the most nuisances so far as the 
stability of the Government was con- 
cerned, the latter was a serious menace 
to it. To be more specific, while what 
I call responses were not in contradic- 
tion to-the British-created context per 
se, the resistance was a different cate- 
gory of law-breaking and in distinct 
contradiction to the British control in 
Burma. 

With British occupation an earnest 
attempt was made to get people to come 
in and settle down on the desolate land.*” 
And as a consequence to British policy 
a new context was created which differed 
radically from the past. The region 
was transformed from being a wild, 
forested area, into the frontier region 
for the British empire in the East. Land 
was abundant, monsoon regular and 
the British taxes to start with light. The 
sumptuary laws and the ban imposed 
on the export of surplus rice by the 
erstwhile Burmese government had been 
removed, and trade generally had been 
made free. The result of this was the 
creation of a population that was largely 
composed of immigrants from the north, 
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India and the surrounding countries. 
Social bondages were few and the oppor- 
tunity to make quick money through 
crime tempting. The resulting offences 
were what I hàve called responses to the 
changing situation. 

The crucial point here is that the 
people were now engaged in activity of 
a different sort from before. For 
example, we find in a letter from A.D. 
Maingy, the Commissioner for 'lavoy 
and Mergui, to Fullerton, Secretary to 
Government, Fort William, dated 14 
August 1826: ^"... several Chinese 
were desirous of making arrangement 
for obtaining Sapan wood, and that the 
Burmese were disposed of their own 
accord to enter into engagements with 
them ... This may be considered as the 
first decided instance of the Burmese 
shaking off that indifference they have 
evinced about money.’ 

This new kind of activity was heigh- 
tened with migration and, together with 
it, formed the social milieu of a sort of 
crime not witnessed before in this re- 
gion. Maingy in another letter, dated 
15 March 1827, to Swinton, Secretary 
to the Government, Fort William, spoke 
of the increasing migration from “Ran- 
goon and other parts of Pegue, to the 
Province of Martaban” and how that had 
occasioned a “great increase of crime” 
committed by “undetected  perpetra- 
tors." Maingy did not elaborate, 
which makes it difficult for us to know 
about the precise nature of these offences, 
But one can understand that such 
offences were natural in any region where 
there is a variety of floating population, 
the shearing of social bondages conse- 
quent upon migration, breakdown of 
traditional linkages through growing 
commercial activity and soon. Yet what 
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makes them more significant is the fact 
that some of these undetected perpetra- 
tors found shelter on the other side of 
the demarcation line and apparently 
were encouraged by the men on the 
other side.9? If we continue with the 
response-resistance scheme, then it may 
be suggested tbat in such cases as above, 
a response might be triggered off by the 
defence mechanism of a society facing 
radical transformation imposed exter- 
nally. We come to hear of a time in the 
late 1820s when raids from across the 
line "created so much alarm and dis 
trust among our population, and led to 
the desolation of most of our villages on 
the East bank of the Salween," 89 that 
from December 1829 the British Govern- 
ment had to take up a policy of raiding 
across the border to check such elements. 
We can understand that such linkages 
between border raids and the fact of 
Burmese sbelter, which virtually conti- 
nued till the third and the final Anglo- 
Burmese war, was a logical consequence 
of the loss of ‘Tenasserim. We may also 
look into the very important fact that 
the development of Lower Burma put 
a direct strain on the structure 1n Upper 
Burma. Even in 1827 we come to 
know of the numerous migration from 
Rangoon and other parts of Pegu.®* In 
1833 we are told that not a month 
passes without some families eluding the 
vigilance of the Rangoon officers or the 
Siamese, to move into Lower Burma. 
And this was a continuing traffic. Simi- 
lar was in effect the development of 
trade, both overland and maritime, 
which prospered in Lower Burma at the 
cost of Upper Burma. No custom be- 
ing levied under British control, im- 
ports in Moulmein increased in conse- 
quence of heavy anchorage levied at 
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Rangoon. Moulmein soon became the 
entrepot for a large potion of the trade 
with Ava. We also hear of the grow- 
ing trade relations with the tribal states 
under Burmese suzerainty. In 1832 we 
learn that 370 Shan traders visited 
Moulmein bringing goods worth Rs. 
72,615 with them and taking back 
British piecegoods and other manufac- 
tures of the value of Rs. 73,000. ‘These 
traders previously visited Rangoon but 
since 1830 the number visiting Ran- 
goon had been less than a dozen.® In 
fact in 1832 the traders went on to com- 
plain of the exactions by the Burmese 
Governor of Tounghoo on their way to 
Moulemein.?? 

It is in this context of diminishing 
trade, fleeing population, leading to 
further exaction from those who were 
left behind that we should try to under- 
stand the significance of the border 
raids. Lower Burma continued to deve- 
lop with its abundance of land, regular 
monsoon and British imperial connec- 
tions. The situation remained un- 
changed in the 1840s so far as the 
absence of social bondages among the 
immigrants is concerned." The minor 
offences that one would expect in such 
a situation continued as a steady back- 
drop. On the other hand crime from 
across the border appeared to have as- 
sumed much larger proportion.99 As the 
crisis of the war was almost a memory 
by now, the British Government found 
it dificult to cross the frontier in hot 
pursuit of men who were apparently pro- 
tected by the Burmese officials. By the 
mid-40s British authorities were hard 
put to check the evident co-operation 
between the Burmese officials the 
raiders and their local connections on 
the British side. While local British offi- 
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cials, harried by there depredations 
suggested counter raids, the superior 
authorities counselled better leadership 
and general efficiency to break the net- 
work of the raider, the Burmese official 
and the local men." 

Of a similar genre and more difficult 
to tackle were the river dacoities. As 
the riverways were common to both 
British and Burmese jurisdictions, the 
British guard boats could not take any 
preventive measure, but had to act only 
after an offence had been committed. 
What was significant here about these 
dacoities that they were a threat to 
the river-borne commerce and could be 
described as of the same order as the 
exactions by the Burmese governors on 
the visiting caravans. 

It is important here to understand 
that the crime pattern as we see it deve- 
loping was largely determined by the 
development of the context of Lower 
Burma. The fact of British domination 
in Lower Burma determined the border 
raids, the exactions on the caravans, as 
well as the river dacoities. ‘This was all 
the more so with the alleged retaliatory 
raids by the villagers from the British 
side of the line. This order of crime is 
reported mainly in the mid-40s when it 
was found that villagers sometimes en 
masse crossed the border from the British 
side into Burmese territory and came 
back with stolen cattle.9? The villagers 
reportedly did this as a counter to the 
plunders committed from across the 
border. The nature of the loot was 
directly determined by the agricultural 
needs in Lower Burmese villages, 
where cultivation was rapidly expanding 
and cattle assumed greater importance. 
Two points in this connection deserve 
special attention. One is that some of 


the villagers involved when interrogated 
declared that they were in fact only 
bringing over their own cattle from: 
their native villages in Upper Burma.?? 
In that case we can categorise this as 
only a part of the normal migratory 
activity of the time and place, and not 
as a measure of retaliation on the part 
of the villagers on the British side. This 
obviously is significant as we measure 
the reaction of the local people to the 
raids from across the border. Inciden- 
tally, the villagers sometimes discovered 
the criminal nature of their activity 
only when so informed by British offi- 
cials. Secondly, the organizational as- 
pect of these episodes should draw our 
attention. It was sometimes found that 
entire villages cooperated in such ac- 
tions as these. The local village-level 
headmen not only frequently knew of 
these visits to bring across cattle but 
also sometimes provided leadership.* We 
have already noted the localized nature 
of the Burmese polity, the close linkage 
between the various components of 
the local society which was its vital fea- 
ture. We can understand that when 
villagers cooperated to bring cattle 
across the border this was only natural 
in the given situation. By the same 
logic we may assume that when the local 
officials had been organising the border 
raids form the Burmese side they of 
necessity had to rely on a similar grade 
of local cooperation and support. And 
here the local roots of the Myothugyi 
and such other local officials, as men- 
tioned above, become important. 

An important point here, however, 
goes missing in this discussion. We 
really do not know much about the 
reaction of the local population to the 
border raids, or the river dacoities, — 
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except when we sometimes hear of the 
local connection of the raiders from the 
north, or the "retaliatory raids" to lift 
cattle. What strikes us is that while we 
hear so much of resistance or non-co- 
operation of Burmese villagers to Bri- 
tish rule after the second and the third 
Anglo-Burmese wars, we do not hear 
anything of such order following the 
first. One explanation might lie in the 
nature of relationship between Upper 
Burma and Lower Burma before British 
conquest of Tenasserim. ‘The Talaings 
of Lower Burma having been con- 
quered by the Burmans from the north: 
only as recently as in the last decade of 
the 18th century may not have found 
anything radically different in the rule 
of the British. British policy in the 
early years had been specifically geared 
to recover land to cultivation, to resettle 
displaced population, to revive trade and 
commerce. Under Burmese rule there 
had been sumptuary laws as well as res- 
trictions on trade, and the surplus rice 
was taken away to the north to main- 
tain price stability. These the British: 
had removed and what is more impor- 
tant, encouraged the people to produce 
more and paid them for it by market- 
ing the surplus. In such a situation the 
pattern of crime among the floating 
immigrant population was more of the 
response genre than- direct resistance. 
Whatever resistance we see were in the 
main directed by Burman officialdom 
from across the border. 

Interestingly, when these border re- 
gions passed under British control fol- 
lowing the second Anglo-Burmese war, 
the pattern of resistance changed to be- 
come more direct, concentrated in the 
areas brought under rule, and the raids 
from across the new demarcation line 
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assumed a relatively less important posi- 
tion. 


SECTION III 


Following the second Anglo-Burmese 
war de facto British control extended 
northward to an east-west line fifty miles 
above Prome on the west and above 
loungoo on the east. To recapitulate, 
compared to what the British had in 
Tenasserim the newly conquered terri- 
tory was more settled and more firmly 
"Burmanised'". Under Burmese rule 
the region had been divided up into a 
number of Townships (comparable to 
the Anglo-Indian district and named 
after the most important town), each 
under a Myothugyi. While the people 
were generally Mons or Talaings, and 
the rulers mostly from Upper Burma or 
Burmanas (though there were some 
‘Talaings as well), the administrative 
structure was of a more settled order in 
these regions.95 

The problem that faced the British 
immediately was that of establishing 
some semblance of administration. Most 
of the Burmese bureaucrats of ranks up- 
ward of the Myothugyi had left with the 
retreating Burmese army leaving a void 
which the British had to fill up as 
quickly as possible. The result was 
wherever Myothugyis were found they 
were confirmed in their posts, and where 
they were missing new ones had to be 
appointed from amongst the subordi- 
nates. Jt is important to recall here 
that under Burmese rule the local offi- 
cial had not only been a civil servant 
but also a military leader who at times 
of war contributed contingents to the 
Royal army and even sometimes led 
them ; in peacetime their authority had 
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rested on-a group of 300 to 600 men.‘ 
Understandably, when the hour. of re- 
sistance struck, the mantle of leadership 
fell upon them. 

We may note here that these same 
Burmese local officials, the Myothugyis 
or men of similar rank had been res- 
ponsible for the border raids in the days 
before the second Anglo-Burmese war, 
as also the exactions on the passing cara- 
vans. The question that raises itself is 
why these people after the first war had 
to conduct their operations from across 
the border, when after the second they 
could do the same and more from within 
British territory? We have partially 
answered this when looking into the 
lack of popular enthusiasm in such ac- 
tions. It is important to understand 
that difference lay mainly in the differ- 
ing nature of the context : the more re- 
cently conquered areas were of a settled 
administration, the people were more 


Burmanised and the region less of the . 


frontier nature than was Tenasserim. 
Another suggestion.might be that it was 
specifically in these regions that-the 
power and the authority of the local 
Myothugyi was at its maximum. While 
these areas were far away from the core 
of the Burmese kingdom which lay in 
Upper Burma arid the local Viceroyalty 
of Rangoon was weak they were not as 
wild or desolate as was Tenasserim. The 
very fact that these officers kept 300 to 
600 retainers shows that they had some 
kind of a power base on land. With the 
imposition of British rule this came un- 
der threat. - 
Traditional British opinion about the 
new phase of resistance was that as the 
Burmese had to concede defeat in a 
sudden war which they had fought in a 
thoroughly unprepared fashion their 


officialdom took up the struggle after 
the formal stage of the war was over.99 
Put in this way we not only miss the con- 
tinuous nature of resistance — we are 
seemingly left with the idea that the 
struggle started only after 1852, — but 
also the vital element of popular parti- 
cipation. As we have seen it is this ele- 
ment of popular participation which 
may be postulated as the crucial factor 
of distinction between the first and the 
second phase of the resistance. 

As the British were quick to discover, 
the connection between the past link- 
ages of the Burman monarchy and the 
present Burman element could not be 
wished away. An important, though 
unwanted, part of the British framework 
as they gropingly set it up was the con- 
tinuing cooperation between the Bur- 
mese officials on British employ and the 
erstwhile official. Quite a number of ins- 
tances may be cited where dacoities were 
planned and insurrections were staged 
with the overt or covert connivance of 
the Burmese officials on British pay. 
These men had either been of the same 
rank as: the erstwhile servants of the 
Burmese monarchy or were promoted to 
their positions by the British. We can 
understand that communication be- 
tween the past and the present was 
natural in such a context. It was even 
necessary for the new men to discharge 
their duties successfully for the funda- 
mental tasks of extracting revenue and 
maintaining order. ‘The British system 
had to be grafted on an existing frame- 
work which owed its allegiance to the 
men who were absconding or were dis- 
charged. The new servants of the state 
had to take them into account. 

We should also understand the rela- 
tive autonomy the system allowed to the 
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local official and official under Burman 
rule — both in points of revenue extrac- 
tion and maintenance of law and order. 
Laxity of control had been a built-in 
virtue of the system. The rigour of the 
British system was not only irksome un- 
der the circumstances but even con- 
flicted with the system. In the pre- 
British days the Myothugyi was at once 
responsible for revenue collection as for 
police duties. This naturally allowed 
him a lot of room to manoeuvre. On the 
level of the village, he functioned with 
the help of the thamadis, the village 
level headman. The posts of the 
thugyi and the Myothugyi were often 
hereditary and the linkage between the 
two was important for the running of 
the system. As the Myothugyi was de 
facto the local boss he was not only in a 
position to falsify accounts for taxation, 
but could also absorb some of the burden 
of the taxation by drawing less. 

With their experience of Tenasserim, 
the British could appreciate this and so 
allotted the extraction of revenue and 
police duties to two different officers. 
But this only served to weaken the posi- 
tion of the headmen further among 
their own men.? Finally the British 
had to accept a compromise” : the head- 
man succeeded in making the Goung, 
the police officer, his own agent, and 
the post of headman, in spite of con- 
trary British. aim, remained hereditary 
in many places. And, in fact the truth 
of this compromise proves the truth of 
the linkage between the old and the 
new which was evinced even in the first 
years and which gave so much trouble 
to the authority of the new State. 

Often this linkage was manifested in 
the concealment of crime. Captain 
Fytche, Deputy Commissioner of Bassein, 
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thus reported in August 1853: “I found 
many crimes, more specially, those of 
Gang Robbery, had been perpetrated, 
and never reported to me, the Goung 
Gyoks of Divisions having no established 
Police at their disposal found them- 
selves unable to keep the Dacoits in 
check, and concealed those crimes from 
me as much as possible, for fear of be- 
ing punished, for neglecting to appre- 
hend the offenders." 

The nature of the crimes concealed is 
here interesting. Gang robbery was 
the form of defiance adopted by the re- 
bel leaders, and the targets were villages 
owing allegiance to the British. Local 
officials on British pay were spared as 
long as they cooperated, otherwise, — 
and this is vitally significant, — were 
replaced by the rebel leaders with more 
friendly men. This fact of alternative 
authority was a reality which the rebels 
could and did hold up. 

For example, let us look at the com- 
ments of Smith, Deputy Commissioner 
of Sarawah (Tharrawaddee) about 
Moung Khoung Gyee, the rebel leader, 
— that he had been “so long in undis- 
puted possession of authority, that the 
people from habit, have come to regard 
as their rightful leader, and we ought 
not to look for any assistance from them 
until he has been driven from his 
post: 

A number of other instances may be 
cited. On September 1, 1853, Phayre, as 
Commissioner of Pegu, communicated 
to Government of India, that “The 
whole of the Division, or Township (of 
Sarawah), of ‘Tharawaddee, which ex- 
tends on the East bank of the Irrawaddy 

.. Is completely under the power of 
Nga Khoung Gyee; latterly he appears 
to have determined either to bring 
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the people of the West bank to join 
him, or to attack and worry them 
for holding allegiance to the English." 
Further, Phayre wrote that on August 
4, 1853 ^"... the Myo-oke of Myan 
Oung, named Moung Van-Wen, had in 
consequence of his firm adherence to 
duty been seized by the emissaries froni 
Nga Khoung Gyee and forcibly carried 
off into Tharawaddee.""* On August 
18, 1853, Smith, Deputy Commissioner 
of Sarawah, reported: “Many of the 
people of Kanoung have fled ... and 
that division is ruled by a man who has 
been appointed Myo-Woon, or Gover- 
nor by Moung Khoung Gyee."5 On 
March 16, 1854, we hear from Captain 
Brown, Assistant Commissioner of 
Sarawah, that ^"... it appears that 
Goung Gyee's chief aim is to drive us 
from Tahpoon by burning all the vil- 
lages around it and preventing the 
people from giving us supplies, he has 
instructed the people in that - neigh- 
bourhood that they may go to Poungdeh 
or Tirroup-maw-myo for a time until 
we are driven out and that when he 
regains his Myookeship they are again 
to return ..."7 We may also recall the 
Goung of Krudalee, who was murdered 
on March 15, 1854, at about 11 A.M. by 
one of Goung Gyee's followers for hav- 
ing submitted to the British in the 
morning." Earlier, in March, Moung 
Khoung Gyee "sent a party to attack 
the town of Monio, and to carry off the 
Myo Ok named Oo Talouk which he 
succeeded in doing on the 10th Instant. 
His object in fact seems to prevent by 
terror any person from accepting office 
under British Government.” And so on. 

This question of alternative authority 
was, however, not readily understood by 
the British. Where concealment of 


crime was concerned the usual conclu- 
sion arrived at was that these petty offi- 
cers were doing what they were used to 
do under Burman rule: giving shelter 
to the dacoits in order to secure a share 
of the plunder. Once it was established 
that punishment would surely follow 
crime, no matter who the criminal was, 
dacoities would die down.” But as 
we know, it did not happen that way. 
We should note here that the question 
was in essence a .question of conflict 
between two different notions of autho- 
rity. British administration in Burma 
reflected the needs of a leviathan interfer- 
ing with and controlling everything that 
it needed, and the built-in feature of 
local autonomy of the old Burman sys- 
tem was the first to be attacked.® Fytche 
writes in August 1853: "At Kyouk-Ywa 
on the borders of my district, I was in- 
directly given to understand that Goung- 
gyee the Dacoit Chief, who has held 
possession of Sarawah, and the country 
round about for so long a period, had 
no quarrel with me, that the Frontier 
of my district had been respected, and 
that no villages within it, had been 
plundered either by him, or any of his 
followers. He evidently judged me by 
the same standard as he would have 
done a Burmese Governor of a Pro- 
vince, who would on no account inter- 
fere with anyone out of his jurisdiction 
with cause, and that I was proceeding 
to attack him with some misconception 
or other,’ 

We have already seen how this local 
autonomy under Burman rule gave to 
the local officials the opportunity to 
falsify accounts for taxation. This be- 
came increasingly difficult under the 
centralized British administration and 
the natural spill-over of revenue which 
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happened under the old Burman sys- 
tem, and, what was more important, 
helped it to function smoothly, ceased. 
Metaphorically, the flow of lubrication 
was checked and the gears 
clanging. 

Thus, when the Myooke of Kanoung 
was caught for falsifying accounts for 
the assessment of capitation tax, he had 
the investigating British official, a Bur- 
mese, seized, as also the Myooke of Myan 
Aung, a neighbouring township.? ‘The 
British officials noted the element of 
premeditation in this as the offending 
officer had before this shifted his family 
to a safe place. The difficulties that the 
British faced over this particulax episode 
were quite typical of the whole situation. 
The Government had long suspected 
this particular Myooke of disloyalty but 
could do little about it. Firstly, be- 
cause none else would take up the job 
without additional security which the 
Government was then unable to offer ; 
and then, because the removal of the 
Myooke would have meant virtually sur- 
rendering Kanoung to the insurgents 
in Tharrawaddee. ‘The upshot was that 
they had to keep an officer who could 
hold on to the district because he was 
in cooperation with the insurgents: a 
paradox which had to be tolerated. 

Subsequently the Myooke of Kanoung 
managed to get the taikthoogyees of the 
district to fly with him about four lea- 
gues south-west of Kanoung with their 
families, and, what was even more start- 
ling, “Many of the people from 
Kanoung and other towns have been 
compelled to accompany the Thoogyees 
and more will follow.” We can un- 
derstand this phenomenon of desertion 
of villages and towns when we take in- 
to account that the tax in question was 


started 
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the capitation tax which touched every 
single household. We are unable to say 
anything very specifically about the 
people who were thus leaving their 
homes and moving off. But the chances 
are that they came from the poorer sec- 


tions, — basically because of the way in 


which the capitation tax was collected. 
A sum was first arrived at for a village 
by counting the number of households 
there and then multiplying that number 
with a flat rate. The actual assessment 
was thereafter performed by the village 
thamadis or assessors who often were the 
richest men in the village and as such 
theoretically were the largest tax-payers. 
They being local men knew the pay- 
ing capacities of every household and 
accordingly distributed the tax. This 
was how the tax was collected under 
Burmese rule and, as several British off- 
cials pointed out, because the asses- 
sors were the more substantial elements 
in the village, the burden of the tax, it 
was more than likely, was borne by the 
less fortunates of the village society.™ 
Now if we go along with our basic 
assumption that corruption such as 
falsifying the number of village house- 
holds, etc., was an in-built mechanism 
of the system which granted a breathing 
space to the assessees, then we may 
appreciate the pressure that the bottom 
half of the society may have felt now. 

This brings us to tbe related question 
of the degree of popular content in 
these revolts. An idea of this may be 
made from the bare facts of the more 
turbulent years of the second phase of 
the struggle. 

Rangoon fell to the British army in 
April 1852, and the declaration of the 
annexation of the country was made in 
December. But the district around 
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Rangoon was not considered secured till 
the end of 1853 ; even after that British 
law and order was threatened from time 
to time. Bassein district, which was 
supposed to have been reduced to order 
by mid-1853, was convulsed by a series 
of outbreaks in January 1854, necessi- 
tating enlistment of a strong police force 
and the investment of the Deputy Com- 
missioner with the power to inflict capi- 
tal punishment. The district of Thar- 
rawaddee was scarcely touched till 
October-November 1853, and was held 
by a single rebel leader almost com- 
pletely upto June 1854, and to an extent 
till the beginning of 1855. Prome was 
disturbed till early in 1854.55 If we go 
by the annual figures of dacoities, then 
the second phase of the resistance con- 
tinued till 1870, after which year the 
figures began to decline. 

The Burmese sold their liberty dearly. 
On the face of it this type of resistance 
could never have been organised with- 
out a considerable degree of popular 
support. In this context a series of 
letters from Captain I. Smith, Deputy 
Commissioner of Sarwah to Phayre, 
Commissioner of Pegu, written between 
the 10th and 19th of February 1854, con- 
cerning the activities of the rebel chief 
Moung Khoung Gyee, becomes parti- 
cularly important.’ 

On February 18, 1854, we are told : 
"In al our movements in Tharrawad- 
dee, we have I feel confident have been 
accompanied by Moung Khoung Gyee's 
followers ... I know for a fact, that the 
guide who showed us to the Boin Forest 
had received permission to act for 
Moung Khoung Gyee himself. While 
Lieutenant Doyle was at Koobhew, I 
now learn that the rebel chief was in 
the immediate neighbourhood and as 
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I have before stated, when I was at 
Lekoke Peng, he was also close at hand. 
I observed da strange aspect in the latter 
place and the behaviour of the people 
was unusual, but not a syllable of in- 
formation could be obtained from them." 
Captain Smith went on to discover that 
a number of men were missing from the 
village but could get nothing about 
their whereabouts from their wives. He 
seized seven muskets from this village 
which had previously surrendered five 
claiming that to be their entire stock. 
In the same letter Smith lamented: 
"Ihe whole country is now covered 
with bands of robers ... We may be 
said to hold only the two spots where 
we have Troops, as at a distance of a 
few miles from our posts the authority 
of Government is not recognised." 
Again, "I have often alluded to the in- 
corrigible character of the people of 
‘Tharrawaddee, and now I perceive that 
they have been drawn in their true 
colours, to reduce them to submission 
it will .be requisite to make them see 
our power, and I most earnestly advise 
the immediate occupation of this place 
or Mongyo by a mixed force of Euro- 
peans and natives with a couple of Guns. 
When this is. done, I entertain a hope 
that our Levies will begin to act with 
confidence but at present it is but too 
evident that they will avoid all contract 
with the insurgents.” l 

In another letter of the same date, 
Smith writes to Phayre : “As a proof of 
the general consternation that prevails 
I may mention that the men were sent 
yesterday to Yendookheing to convey 
the family of Nga Phai to this place, they 
however, came back declaring that they 
dare not go, as the people were evidently 
in the interest of Moung Khoung Gyee 
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and when they reached a long distance 
from succour they would have been 
seized." 

On February 16 Smith wrote: "We 
have left Tharrawaddee in the hands of 
its conqueror more than a whole year 
and he has had time to mature his plans 
and win over the people to his side (;) 
_ the attachment of the people to him, was 
evinced at every village that the troops 
visited. . They would give no informa- 
tion of any kind professed at times 
scarcely to know the distance of the next 
hamlet and often pretended that the 
supplies asked for such as a bullock or 
a few fowls were not procurable. On 
the other hand O Talouk is rather un- 
popular than otherwise, and his son is 
entirly without influence, they are look- 
ed upon as the cause of the people's dis- 
trees. The destruction of the whole of 
the town in Lower Tharrawaddee have 
been the result of a dispute between O 
Talouk and Moung Khoung Gyee.'5? 

It would have been easier for us to 
appreciate the true nature of the resis- 
tance had we been in a position to know 
a little more about the leaders, their 
modes of organisation and the over-all 
picture that they had of the situation. 
Captain Smith once sent a small sketch 
of Nga Myat Htoon's career which tells 
us a little about one of these very cour- 
ageous group of men.?? 

"Nga Myat Htoon’s father was 
Thoogyee of Thabhew ... he is ... 63 
years of age. He is a man of restless 
disposition, of great personal courage 
and firmness of purpose. Short in sta- 
ture, of dark complexion and his coun- 
tenance is disfigured by a hairlip which 
has been imperfectly reduced by an 
operation, and is partly hidden by a 
white moustache. He is characterised 
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by an absolute disregard of Wealth, 
joined with his success in extracting him- 
self from the peril in which he has so 
often been involved ... and even rebel- 
lion against the Burman Government, 
have endeared him to the discontented 
and desperate characters that abound in 
the Southern provinces, and his feats 
of arms against the foreigners, have 
added greatly to reputation among the 
respectable classes, and created a desire 
among the servants of the state to emu- 
late the distinction he has won." Smith 
reported that about three years before 
Myat Htoon as a petty official, — Steers- 
man of The Circle of Thabhew in 
Wenobhew—had refused to pay his taxes 
to the Governor of the district, and on 
that had to be called up to the Capital 
to be detained there. When the news 
of the fall of Rangoon to English 
hands reached ‘Umerapoora’ "the first 
thing that was done after the Minister 
recovered from his stupor was to empty 
the Prisons of all desperate characters 
that had been sent thither from the 
South for trial. Nga Myat Htoon was 
one of those that were released, and 
his instructions were to reconquer and 
administer the districts of Henzeda, 
Zalone, Wenabhew, Syne, and Eukaboo. 
Accordingly he appeared about July 
1852 in Wenobhew, and drove the in- 
habitants of the district into a well 
watered locality, embraced by the 
Forests of Thabhew. As he extended the 
circle of his conquest, first by the detruc- 
tion of Wenobhew and Zalone, and then 
of villages in Khaybhoun and Hewsada, 
he found the open space in Thabhew 
Enwali too confined for his purpose and 
therefore removed his camp with every- 
thing it contained, men, women, chil- 
dren, Cattle, Boats and Merchandize to 
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a spot 18 Miles. westward of Wenobhew. 
Before doing this he had captured seve- 
ral hundered Boats, had defeated an 


expedition headed by Mr. MacAldern . 
had baffled the Boats of the Royal. Navy ` 


in their endeavours to penetrate to his 
den, ano had done so much mischeif 
to the British, and occasioned so much 
consternation among the well disposed 
people of the South, that as a measure 
of policy the destruction of his camp 
ought to have been the first object with 
us. He had it is true suffered consider- 
ably himself. His expedition to des- 
troy Henzada had been cut off and the 
Boats sunk, and one or two other occa- 
sions his loss of Boats had been great ; 

but he had accomplished thé end ‘in 
view — he had driven all the people of 
Wenobhew and Zalone into his strong- 
hold at Kyoundazein and had fortified 
the place with such judgment that it 
could. not be taken save by a large force 
of disciplined troops. Here he conti- 
nued to act against the British, by send- 
ing out parties to cut off large boats on 
the river, and to drive the villagers in- 
to his camp, which at length became so 
full, there being at least 28,000 people 
in it that a portion were suffered to 
live beyond the Circle occupied by his 
armed followers. He assumed the title 
of Say-myo-woon, or Governor of four 
districts, viz. © Henzada, Wonabhew, 
Eukaboo, and Syne. — Zalone he gave 
to his adopted son Nga Oung-gyee, 
Khaybhoun he suffered to remain un- 
der Moung-Tso-galary, who had accepted 
office under us, on the condition that the 
inhabitants "supplied his camp with 
Rice, and abstained from assisting the 
people of Henzada. His measures were 
arranged with stich an excellent -judg- 
ment, and carried out with so alacrity 


and zeal by his numerous Lieutanants, 
that in the beginning of February there 
was not left a human being in Zalone 
and Wonabhew, and the Villages in 


. Khayboun were wholly deserted, and 


the people were living in the forests. 
Having attained so great an eminence it 
is not to be wondered at that he became 
giddy, and that he maintained himself 
at the elevation which his boldness and 
address had raised him to, by acts of 
oppression and cruelty. He demanded 
female hostages from each of his Toik- 
thoogyees — and assessed the non-com- 
batants to pay for the subsistence of his 
armed followers, and the munitions of 
the war. He opened store-houses for 
the reception of grain, established 
workshops and smithies for repairing 
arms and casting ginjals; and so inde- 
fatigable was he in providing his posi- 
tion with the weapons of defence that 
he even made wooden cannon. Seated 
in front of his house he passed the whole 
day in Superintending the manufacture 
of warlike Stores, and administering that 
sort of wild justice that suitted the tem- 
per of his men. On one occasion order- 
ing the family of Htsan-hla Bo to be 
éxecuted in consequence of the Bo hav- 
ing led-his Troops into an ambush at 
Henzada, in which many of them were 
shot by the British Sepoys, and the Bo 
himself killed. On another occasion 
sacrificing his own and only son Moung 
Vyah-gyee, because he had been heard 
to say that there was no use in contend- 
ing "against the great foreigners, in as 


-much as the Burmans would surely be 


beaten in the end." "This atrocious act 
the old . man perpetrated in cold 
blood. . 

"We do’ not know if Nga Myat Htoon 
was an exception or the rule, but that 
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this was a remarkable example of daunt- 
less resistance we may not doubt. ‘The 
conception of alternative authority comes 
out in very clear lines, — in getting the 
people to move out of British-held area 
into a camp life of a sort. We are al- 
so struck by the very methodical organi- 
zation of the camp. But what is most 
significant here is the degree of popular 
support which this man must have en- 
joyed. Even if we reduce the figure of 
camp population of 28,000 by half the 
number remains impressive. But then 
Nga Myat Htoon was a determined man 
who could slew his own son for having 
been defeatist. 

We may recall here a number of other 
instances manifesting a similar clarity 
of purpose among rebels. The insurrec- 
tion that broke out in Bassein in Janu- 
ary 1854 is an interesting case at hand.?? 
Within a period of eight days the entire 
upper part of Bassein including three 
of the largest towns had passed under 
rebel control and a portion of their 
force had "advanced within five hour's 
march of the Town of Bassein”. Not 
much the British could know about the 
rebels. On January 22, Fytche as the 
Deputy Commissioner, reported that the 
leader of the rebellion is a man from 
Ava who has issued a proclamation 
"stating that he has authority from the 
King of Burmah to drive the English 
out of the country, and he assumes titles 
of rank as Governor of the Province of 
Bassein.” In what was an extremely 
candid admission Fytche observed: 
“No oppression of any kind is exercised 
against the people of the country or 
marauding allowed. The Chiefs of the 
rebellion give out that they are to be 
beheaded if anything of the kind 
happened. The only person against 
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whom any violence is to be used are 
the Gyoung Gyops, Thoogyees and 
others in authority, who have been 
appointed by the British. The Goung 
Gyop of Mye-Myo, and the Thoogyees 
of the three above mentioned ‘Towns, 
as also some other ‘Thoogyees, have I 
regret to say, been seized by the Rebels.” 

It would seem here that it was a two 
way process, where the leadership of the 
resistance was wielded by the erstwhile 
officials of the past regime, but in which 
they fought not as officials but as leaders 
of men. 

The British officials were hard put to 
explain the popular content of the 


struggle and frequently put it down to 


the alleged encouragement provided by 
the Royal Court in Ava to this sort of 
defiance’ or non-cooperation. Thus 
Moung Khoung Gyee is said to have 
held his authority from the Ava court 
or at least from the heir-apparent.?! 
Similarly Nga Myat Htoon, the petty 
official who had been rebellios even un- 
der Burmese rule, was reportedly 
released to reconquer and administer a 
number of specific districts. It is how- 
ever more likely that the British off- 
cials were only reporting what the rebel 
leaders had themselves given out to legi- 
timise their actions. One of Goung 
Gyee's men pointed out after his arrest 
that: "it was against the king's orders 
who had told the Chiefs that we (the 
British) were not to be opposed even 
if we went to Ava."?? 

If we look into the general policy of 
King Mindon Min the peaceful inten- 
tions of the Burmese monarchy seem 
plausible. In 1854, that is precisely 
when the King's name was used by the 
various chiefs to combat British rule, 
the King, in an informal conference, on 
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being assured that the British -would 
respect his frontier, declared in his turn 
that he would withdraw all his troops 
from the boundary leaving only a few 
hundreds to act as guards.?? Some time 
later he sent a message to Captain 
Phayre asking him that if the boundary 
should lead to any dispute Phayre 
should discourage any communication 
between English and Burman subordi- 
nates and deal directly with Ava.” 
Subsequently, Mindon Min also offered 
to sell rice to the British Government 
for the consumption of the troops in 
Lower Burma.?5 

All these may be construed to show 
that the King was aware of the variance 
between his own policy and that of men 
who swore by him. We may note here 
that the general policy of King Mindon 
was one of pragmatism. Among all the 
rulers of his line he alone could appre- 
ciate the dire straits in which his country 
lay and did his best to come to terms 
with the rapidly changing world around 
him. With that kind of an attitude and 
objective it was difficult for King Min- 
don to foment troubles in Lower Bur- 
ma. His message to Phayre on the 


countrary shows the limitations of his 


control. But let us not further elabo- 
rate. We know so little about the. state 
policy of Upper Burma at this point 
of time that it is difficult to go beyond 
the very vague conjectures. Mindon 
Min- was a pragmatic ruler, but the 
British empire did not then appear to be 
the very solid edifice that we see through 
our hindsight. Henry Hopkinson, a 
correspondent in the Ava court, wrote to 
the Private Secretary to the Governor 
General on October 3, 1857, “We are 
waiting very anxiously to hear of the 
fall of Delhi and it is to the issue of 


our operations there that the King of 
Ava Chiefly looks to determine his 
policy.?9 And the King's policy and 
the attitude of his subjects were inter- 
linked in a way which we may only sus- 
pect. The immigrant population from 
India -were as much colonised as the 
Burmese, and the outcome of the war of 
1857 were common interest to them all. 
Hopkinson continued: “I suspect ... 
too that question of Delhi is daily be- 
coming a more momentous one as re- 
gards the preservation of the internal 
tranquillity of the Province. From 
what I can hear dissension is gradually 
spreading among the people in regard 
to our stability among the Hindoostha- 
nis (and there are thousands of them) 
Moguls and Suratees (Rangoon swarms 
with the breed) there is not one, I be- 
lieve, who does not reckon as a possibi- 
lity his having the opportunity one night 
of cutting our throats and robbing our 
Treasuries.” In fact the British unit 
in Prome thought it wise to send down 
to Pegu their Indian jail peons, in 
shackles, for an alleged conspiracy "to 
kill all the officials and plunder the trea- 
sury and release all prisoners.’ 

We should also note that raids from 
across the- border had continued all this 
time. By the early 60s such raids—as im 
the days before the Second War and the 
annexation of Pegu — again threatened 
to become a major cause of unrest in 
the border areas. 
` In the early months of 1861 a new 
police arrangement was introduced in 
Pegu behind which a major considera- 
tion was to protect the border.?? A look 
into the Prome border arrangement 
clearly shows the seriousness of the 
threat that the British perceived in such 
raids, Prome had the longest common 
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frontier and received the biggest share 
of the bandobast. 


Constable Boats Goungs 


(village 
police) 
Rangoon 350 12 80 
Bassein 275 8 105 
Myanoung 
(Henzada & 
Tharra- i 
waddee) 325 2 100 
Prome 1100 4 105 
Toungoo 250 0 25 


Lieutenant Duncan, the Inspector Gene- 
ral of Police, Pegu, reported that by 
far the largest number of the Prome 
men were stationed at  Mecaday, 
Thayetmyo and Mreedoon, which lay 
on the northern frontier with Ava. He 
elaborated that : “The parties who cross 
the frontier for plunder vary in' num- 
ber from the ordinary Dacoit gang of 
15 ro 20 persons to a marauding band 
of 100 or 200 men whose depradations 
inflict considerable loss on the Town- 
ship attacked, and whose presence with- 
in our Territories is calculated to shake 
the confidence of the people in our 
power to effectively to protect them.” 

The political import of these raids 
were extremely significant. It was not 
just plunder, but the fundamental aim 
was to prove British inability to con- 
trol the situation. As Lieutenant Dun- 
can, put it: "It may be too much to say, 
that all these raids are instigated by the 
authorities in Upper Burma. But with- 
out doubt the Burmans on our side 
(of) the frontier believe them to be so; 
and look on themselves when they are 
attacked and plundered, as suffering 
fro man infliction incidental to, if not 
consequent on, their residence within 
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our territories ... With us, not a month 
passes that some of our villages are not 
attacked. . .’’10° 

To counter this, the arrangement was 
elaborate. “The police posts stationed 
for this purpose along the frontier, con- 
tain not less than twenty me neach, fully 
armed. They are strong stockades, hav- 
ing the jungle cleared in the neigh- 
bourhood to an extent of 50 yards. 
They are on an average 8 miles apart 
and placed so as to command the prin- 
ciple roads across the Frontier. They 
are on two parallel lines, the upper 
running along the Frontier, and the 
second about 15 miles from it, South, 
and in support." ‘The area between the 
posts remained covered with jungle 
interspersed with roads leading towards 
the frontier. Care was taken that the 
population in between the two lines 
remained sparse. Further, there was 
the system of daily communication by 
each post with one at either side of it 
and of systematic visits of police parties 
to the neighbouring villages to give 
‘confidence’ — “... and the better to 
gain information of the movements of 
dacoits.’’101 

Shortly after this a similar system was 
proposed for Toungoo which had a 
common border of 60 miles with Ava. 
As it was noted: “It is just within this 
boundary line that Dacoities occur in 
the Toungoo District and they are com- 
mitted by Gangs from Upper Burmah. 
No crime of a serious nature requiring 
more supervision than can be exercised 
by the village (gaungs) police occurs 
in southern portion of the District, with 
the exception of that of Cattle 
stealing ...'102 

Elsewhere the gangs of outlaws operat- 
ing in the countryside beyond the pale 
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of the British-held townships continued 
to draw British attentión. - Imperialist 
strategy was now very clearly to build 
up considerable strength in the key 
townships of the trouble-prone areas 
and from there to try and dominate the 
surrounding regions. Tharrawaddee 
was squeezed hard but even by the Offi- 
cial version only the eastern part of it 
was controlled to an extent. And that 
was considered ‘remarkable’.1%- In other 
parts serious measures had to be taken 
to guard British interests. — Lietuenant 
Duncan had this to say on the western 
parts of the region: “Suffice here to 
state, that there are formidable gangs 
of outlaws — who live entirely in the 
jungle, and who are devoted exclusively 
to Dacoitee, resembling in their habits 
and depredations the Bushrangers of 
our Penal Settlements.” Further, 
“Their existence in this quarter for 
years has cowed the people who at pre- 
sent dread them more than they believe 
in our power to cope with them.’ 
Without going into the potentialities 
of the very interesting analogy that 
Duncan draws here with the Australian 
bushrangers, we can see that even after 
a decade -of occupation resistance was 
continuing. 

By this time in the deep south a 
different category of rumbling was 
sounded. British economic penetration 
had started to reach beyond the border 
into the Shan states, attracted by the 
virgin teak forests of the area. The 


effect was unsettling. On May 27, 1861, 


Fytche reported to’ Government of 
India: “I regret much to report for 
the information of Government, that 
there has been great prevalence of 
Dacoity of late. On and in the vicinity 
of the frontier of the Amherst Province, 


no less than five Dacoities. having been 
reported during the present month. 
These Dacoities have been committed 
chiefly by Shans and Taung-thoos from 
beyond our frontier, who appear in 
many instances to have come to Moul- 
mein with Shan pony dealers and tra- 
ders, and who then having made them- 
selves acquainted with the resources of 
the country organized plundering expe- 
ditions.’ ‘The existing police arrange- 
ment was inadequate to meet the threat 
and. Fytche requested the introduction 
of Ducan’s system of setting up a chain 
of frontier posts. ‘For I can speak with 
experience that the five hundred miles 
of Hill Frontier of these provinces is 
more difficult or certainly as difficult to 
deal with as that of the Plain and Hill 
frontier of the Province of Pegu.'199 

British officers related this develop- 
ment of border troubles in the area 
with the withdrawal of the army. Fytche 
pleaded in May, 1861 — “... I would 
strongly urge upon the Government 
... that Moulmein should not be left 
entirely without European troops. If 
either one company of European Artil- 
lery; or two companys of European 
Infantry, are stationed at Moulmein, I 
am prepared to dispense altogether with 
the presence of Native Regular Infantry 
in the Tenasserim and Martaban Pro- 
vinces.”1°7 Later in- the month he 
observed that natives attributed these 
attacks to troop withdrawal from Moul- 
mein which incidentally had taken place 
on May 1.108 

But we may see the very clear indica- 
tions of the other forces at work. On 
March 17, 1862, we are told by Captain 
Davies, Secretary to the Chief Commis- 
sioner, “... that the Chief Commis- 
sioner ‘lately proceeded to Moulmain 
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and during his residence there revived 
several complaints relative to the law- 
less state of the frontier on the Salween 
River. The British Frontier at that 
point borders on the territory of the 
Kareenee tribes whose country lies 
principally to the West ward of the 
Salween River, also on the territory of 
the Shan tribes subject to Siam. The 
Chiefs generally speaking have little or 
no authority out of their own places of 
residence. The country consists of hills 
or rough ground covered with forests, 
and it is difficult even for a strong 
Government to maintain order there in. 
Within the Jast two or three years the 
trade in teak timber from countries 
drained by the Salwoon and its tribu- 
taries beyond the British frontier, has 
been very much extended, so that the 
temptation to lawless tribes or indivi- 
duals to intercept merchants and travel- 
lers who are known to be passing for 
commercial purposes, and therefore to 
have money and goods with them is very 
much greater than heretofore.’ The 
occasion of the letter was an attack on 
two European British subjects, LL. 
Harper and F. W. Harper who had pro- 
ceeded to the Karenee country to trade. 
Fytche observed: "The marauding 
tribes in the vicinity of our frontier are 
doubtless much encouraged by the 
successful attacks and plunder of a 
party headed by Europeans, and unless 
there is some check on their lawless 
` acts, which the presence of a European 
officer of Police would doubtless be, 
more frequent and daring attacks may 
be looked for. Our teak timber trade 
with the Karenee states have reached 
such large and valuable proportions, 
that every protection that possibly can 
be afforded to British subjects proceed- 
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ing there for the purposes of trade 
should be afforded."? ‘Thus, as the 
imperialist state consolidated its interior 
and prepared to go beyond into tribal 
belts the reaction was in the expected 
lines of resistance through plundering 
raids. 

We may recall here a shortlived Karen 
uprising in the late '50s in Bassein 
which presented similar contours. In 
the pre-British days they were allowed 
to have a degree of autonomy, being 
governed in accordance to their own 
traditions and by their own chiefs. The 
Burmese government accomodated them 
into a special category, so to say, by 
appointing a special ‘wun’ for them who 
handled their affairs outside the regu- 
lar machinery. ‘They owed no service 
to the government and were required 
to pay a fixed impost per family at 
double the rate of the common Athis. 
It 1s important to note that the Karens 
bad a distinct indentity of their own, 
distinct from the Burmese main- 
stream,!!! ‘That in the late '50s they 
decided to revolt goes to show the ex- 
tremely penetrative character of British 
imperilism. 

Linguistically the Karens were 
divided into three groups: the Sgaws, 
found mainly in the Irrawaddy Delta ; 
the Pwos, concentrated near the coast- 
line of Bassein, Thaton and Moulmein, 
with a subdivision of theirs living in 
the Southern Shan states; and the 
third group, the Bwe Karens, dwelt in 
the hills between the Sittang and Sal- 
ween rivers? In January 1857 the 
Karens of Bassein surprised the British 
by their.dramatic uprising. 

The suddenness of the rising over- 
whelmed the imperialists who came to 
characterise it as “most formidable."t'^ 
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Little could be known about the leader 


— "2 person styling himself a Karen. 


Prince.” Y4 , When Fytche, then the 
Deputy commissioner of Bassein, visited 
the area he was struck by the fact that 
the inhabitants "were fully impressed 
with the idea that he was a real Prince 
of their Race and destined to establish 
Karen rule in the Country ..."35 By 
March, the situation was under control ; 
the fighting had been bitter. "from 
tree to tree and bush to bush", but the 
leader had escaped leaving 40 prisoners 
in British hands.!!? 

. Fytche’s own report brought out very 
clearly the messianic character of the 
movement. “Considerable mystery 
hangs about the Head of the Rebellion, 
as to who he is, and where he comes 
from. It is certain that he is not an 
inhabitant of this part of the Country. 
The prisoners who have been taken 
state, some, that is from the Country 
above Ava, others from the Mountains 
North of ‘Toungoo, that he is a Karen, 
but his dialect differs from that pre- 
vailing amongst the Karens in lower 
Pegue. He had about twenty followers 
attached to him, not belonging to the 
District, but from whence they came 
was kept a profound secret, partly in 
doubt to enhance the mystery of the 
chiefs appearance, and to support the 
miraculous powers he stated to possess. 
Several of his Proclamations and 'Royal 
Mandates' have fallen into my hands, the 
Royal Titles assumed by him are more 
inflated even than those of the King of 
Ave. He proclaims that the Karens 
have a natural right to this Country, 
which was formerly held by four diffe- 
rent nations, viz: the Puthees, Talo- 
ings Burmese and English, but the 
time.has now arrived for-the Karens to 
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assert their rights and reconquer the 
country. He is also stated to be Manlay 
— an Avator.or incarnation of the 
Deity, whose advent has been expected 
for some years and the thirtytwo signs 
and. eighty marks characteristic of a 
Superior Being have been recognized in 
his person. ‘The prisoners who have 
been captured, have all a mark tattooed 
on their. bodies in vermillion, which 
was done by the Chief’s own hand, and 
which he assured them, make them in- 
vulnerable to all weapons wielded by 
mortal hands.” 47 

The general British opinion was that 
the Burmese government might have 
had a hand in the insurrection. As 
Fytche put it: “It is my firm convic- 
tion, that the Burmese Government will 
never neglect any means to embarrass 
our position in this Province and the 
present time, with the China and Per- 
sian wars on our hands, may be consi- 
dered by them a favourable opportu- 
nity.” $ But we may note that the 
Karen Prince was not talking in terms 
of a restoration of Burmese rule as of 
the setting up of a karen state. His 
titles could not have been more inflated 
than those of the Ava King if he was 
receiving the King's patronage. Sub- 
sequently the government received an 
account of what had happened from 
Reverned D. L. Brayton, a missionary 
long familiar with the Karens. Though 
Rev. Brayton, in his turn assured the 
authorities that he did not believe “that 
the English system of Government, had 
in the slightest degree, any influence in 
originating that disturbance’? — he 
also added a differing facet to the story. 
He observed: “It is a trait in their 
national character to have religious pro- 
phets: stand up among them and get 
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great influence over the people. One of 
these false prophets called Maulay'? 
appeared among some independent 
tribes on the mountains of Shway-green 
the English took possession jof Pegu. 
After the annexation these independent 
tribes not being accustomed to pay taxes 
to any foreign power became irritated 
in consequence, as I believe of some 
impolitic measures in regard to taxation 
in that region: Then (emphasis in 
original) this false prophet threw his 
influence on the side of the people, and 
the result you know.'121 

The parallel with the Shan troubles 
here becomes clear. In both cases the 
colonial arrangement conflicted with 
and sought to break the local, tribal in- 
sultarity. With the Karens, government 
intervention was direct as the area lay 
very much within the periphery of the 
colonial state ; the reaction was accord- 
ingly an insurrection directed towards 
the creation of an alternative authority. 
On the Shan border the private traders 
were at the vanguard of the penetrat- 
ing wedge, and the raids from across the 
border - resulted. 


CONCLUSION 


The Burmese peasant war was thus 
an off-shoot of the onsetting of the 
British imperial process. ‘The imperi- 
alists called the process of curbing it 
the pacification of Burma.!?? And so it 
was. For as long as the resistance con- 
tinued the colonial extraction of surplus 
could not be effected. It is significant 
that the process of turning Lower Bur- 
ma into an area of rice mono-culture 
started only during the 1870s after the 
Raj had attained a degree of stability in 
the delta region. This episode had so 
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far been related only with the opening 


‘of the Suez Canal in 1869, the conse- 


quent shortening of route to European 
consumers, and with the Americal Civil 
War which for a considerable time 
period kept out the Carolina rice from 
the world market. But the neutrali- 
zation of the Burmese peasants’ resis- 
tance should also be taken into account. 
That it was not the other way about, 
that it was not the ‘development’ or rice 
culture which eased off the resistance is 
proved by the renewal of the resistance 
process in the 80s, as the third Anglo- 
Burmese War saw the liquidation of 
Burma's independent monarchy. 

We may postulate here that the fun- 
damental feature of the resistance was 
its emanation from the base at the loca- 
lity. The pacification by the imperia- 
lists started from the other end of the 
structure: fanning out from the towns 
into the villages. It was a conflict be- 
tween two systems, the Burmese, which 
sustained itself by the autonomous lo- 
cal units, and the British colonial fab- 
ric whose only purpose was to serve 
the metropolitan economy and its im- 
perial considerations, and which there- 
fore had to be centralized. "The con- 
sumption needs of the two systems was 
determined by this fundamental con- 
cern: serving whom, and that in its 
turn determined their physical con- 
tours. We have seen that the major 
part of the surplus generated by the 
economy under the Burmese system had 
been consumed at the level of the loca- 
lity. This the colonial state could not 
have tolerated and nor did it; its very 
logic of existence invalidated such a 
schema. Hence it was from the local 
unit that resistance sprouted and sought 
to negate the structure through the cre- 
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ation of alternative authority. Because 
the previous structure had been locality- 
oriented, resistance could not be coor- 
dinated or united. We do not have any 
evidence of the rebel chiefs of ever hav- 
ing sat together to formulate a common 
programme of resistance. It thus be- 
came easier for the imperialists to cate- 
gorise the disorganised and disjointed 
revolts as mere law and order problem, 
a dissipation and a bloody aftermath of 
the Anglo-Burmese wars. But as we 
see it, given the shape of the existing 
conditions it could not have been other- 
wise. Certainly the resistance was a law 
and order problem, but let us realize 
that while it was in reaction to impe- 
rialism, brought into being directly by 
the operation of the colonial state; it 
fundamental challenged the legality 
of that state, its very existence. .We may 
go back here,to our previous distinction 
between response and resistance, by 
which we have admitted that there were 
independent of the resistance a diffe- 
rent category of law breaking. And that, 
though like the resistance it' was a crea- 
tion of the new system, did not try -tọ 
invalidate the colonial state's right to 
exist. It was only in the days after the 
first war when the Burmese officials be- 
gan to foment such category of crime 
to distrupt law and order in British-held 
areas, that the distinction tended to get 
blurred. ‘The imperialist counter to 
crime also changed then ; the cases were 
taken up with. the men behind the 


'scene, the Burmese officials on the other 
side of the fence. 

An important question here is whe- 
ther we can distinguish between the 
functionaries involved in the set of law 
breaking. So far as we may go by the 
crime statistics there is nothing to show 
that the same set of men were involved 
in the two differing categories of crime: 
the figures of dacoities did not influence 
the commission of other crimes which 


continued as a steady backdrop to the 


resistance. Beyond this it is impossible 
to proceed without more detailed 
research. For similar reasons we cannot 
properly relate the resistance with the 
growing experience of the people with 
British administration. We may, as we 
have, only point out the difference be- 


-ween the two structures, the British and 


the Burmese. We may also note the 
renewal of the resistance in the 80s on 
the eve of the third Anglo-Burmese war, 
when the same regions in the Delta 
area again took up arms: a proof, as 
we see it, of the continued refusal of 
the peasantry to accept the imperialist 
way of doing things. But how far that 
was also a sign of their commitment to- 
wards the older, pre-British structure we 
may not know. For, by that time the 
peasantry had come to feel the weight 
of newer burdens, the consequences of 
Burma's link-up with the world market. 

But that is a different story, which 
should be left to be told on another 
day. 
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Edited by Pratul Chandra Gupta 


Year 1891 
February 1, Sunday 


‘Those who are against the Age of 
Consent Bill are trying hard to support 
their resolution. A meeting will be 
held in the Town Hall where Dr. 
Gurudas Banerjee will take the chair. 
It is a sad news that he being a so 
highly educated native is showing his 
fullest sympathy with those against 
the Bill - 


February 2, Monday 


Telegrams have been sent to Miss 
Bradlaugh, the daughter of Late Mr. 
Bradlaugh, M. P. for India. ‘Tomorrow 
a meeting will be held in the Star 
Theatre building. Mr. Golab Sastry 
M. A. B. L2, and Mr. Prannath Saras- 
vaty?, M. A. B. L. are calling the:meeting. 
Mr. W. C. Banerjee* thé well known 
barrister is against the Bill, but his 
judgment is a wise. one. He says we 
ought to make the law between our- 
selves in our society but we would not 
allow the Government to pass any law. 
The practice has grown so much in us 
that though the Government may pass 
any law the practice will remain as 
usual, the private prostitution will 
devote (?) itself for instance. If the 
Congresswalas had passed the law that 
the tickets issued are not transferable 
the practice of transferring it from 
one to another would have remained 
as usual and the practice of adopting 
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unfare (sic) means would haye become 
more practicable. I have already said 
that the judgment is a wise one. But 
those Europeans and Papers (English- 
man and Pioneer) who are against the 
Congress would say that the country 
is not for the practice of those which 
it grants because the most educated 
and enlightened heads amongst them 
are against the Bill and the barbarous 
custom of their country. 


February 15, Sunday 


A meeting was held in support of 
the Age of Consent Bill under the roof 
of Babu Hem Chandra Mullick* the 
wealthy famous gentleman of Welling- 
ton Square East. ‘The hall is marbelled 
and painted and adorned with large 
wall mirrors and some 18 gaslight lits. 
Babu Sombhu Chandra Mukherjee® 
presided. ‘The meeting was called by 
by Prince Feroz Sha% and others, such 
as; Dr. Rash Vehary Ghosh’? (Hon’ble). 


" Mr. Lallmohan Ghose made speeches. 
‘ Babu Sombhu Chandra made at the 


same time. The lectures were not very 
long as it was been appointed to decide 
whether they will call a public meeting 
to encourage their friends, that is, sup- 
porters of the Bill in mofussil or not 
A little pamphlet of some 12 pages was 
distributed. Its author is Babu Mohini 
Mohan Chattapadhyay*. A meeting of 
the opponents was called. Those fools 
have given advertisement in the follow- 
ing manner: 


‘An open air meeting. .. 
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Under a great pavilion erected for 
the purpose’. 


Can an open air meeting be held 
under a pavilion; strange and exciting 
and encouraging laugh indeed. 


February 16, Monday 


Mr. Monmohan Ghose's proposal of 
the Age of Consent Bill asking the 
Govt. to make a law forbidding the 
people to marry females under 12 years 
as his brother Mr. Lall Mohan Ghose 
said in the meeting of yesterday 'is ab- 
solutely impracticable’ as the Govern- 
ment is not going to meddle with the 
social customs of the Hindu which will 
wound the Hindu hearts. The medical 
practitioners have given their opinions 
being asked by the Government. Some 
of them are for and some against the 
Bill as in all cases, but the numbers of 
those for are greater than that of those 
against. Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar® has 
been asked to give his opinion. I have 
not been able as yet to know whether 
his opinion is for or against the Bull. 
Many other notable men have been 
asked. 


February 20, Friday 


The day for the passing of opinion 
of the Age of Consent Bill is near at 
hand. Then it will be decided whether 
it will be passed into a law or not. 
Most of the educated men of our coun- 
try are for the Bill though not for all 
the details except those of the Bangabasi 
Party who have been enchanted by the 
rougish paper Bangabast. It is certain 
that it will make our dead but once 
bold nation again alive and full of 
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enthusiasm, and spirit., Many leading 
Mohammedans are for the Bull, such 
as, Nawab Abdul Latif? Mr. Abdul 
Rahaman, Bar-at-law, etc. About one 
and all Brammohs are for the Bill and 
many orthodox and other Hindus, such 
as, Reformed Hindus etc. are for the 
Bill. 


February 23, Monday | 


On the 25th instant a monster 
meeting of the Bangabasiwalas, so call- 
ed because they are different in some 
principles from . the conservatives, 
though much of the. same character, 
in the race course against the said ‘Age 
of Consent Bill’ and they say that Mr. 
Lansdowne, our present Viceroy and 
Governnor General. of India, and Mr. 
Andrew Scoble,! the head of the Eu- 
ropeans for the Bill will be invited 
to come and attend the meeting. The 
Amrita Bazar Patrika the thunder, 
better becoming thunder of India has 
become a daily paper as well as a week- 
ly one, The daily edition is of the size 
of Indian Mirror,” a fullsized Sriram- 
pore Paper. Both the editions are avai- 
lable in the office of the Paper. A good 
news that a native managed paper so 
long a weekly one has become a daily 
one. ‘The daily edition is edited by 
Babu Sisir Kumar and Motilal .Ghose!? 
of Amrita Bazar (Magura), a village 
near Chaugachha. : 


February 24, Tuesday 


‘To-morrow a large meeting (Protest) 
of the said Age of Consent Bill be held 
on the Race Course Maidan. Many 
speakers will address the community 
and it is expected by those against the 
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Bill as they are writing in their ad- 
vertisement that’ most of the shop- 
keepers and porters will be present at 
the meeting. They hired many 3rd class 
carriages drawn by two ass like horses, 
have hung plackards (advertisements) 
of their programmes on the sides of the 
car and have put a man dressed in 
catavaras (sic) band suppliers man's 
dress on the roof of the car. The man 
on the top is sounding a bugle in his 
hand at intervals. A new sight no 
doubt, strange. Ladies are peeping out of 
the windows to see the matter hoping 
that some marriage procession is passing 
the street with bands playing. Boys are 
running in a hurry to see the matter. 
Young and aged are seeing and laugh- 
ing at the folly of those against the Bill. 
The number of those cars are (sic) nu- 
merous no doubt. ; 


February 25, Wednesday 


At about 34 P.M. I started alone 
with an intention of going to the race 
course to see the meeting. Then I came 
to the Esplanade junction. I saw all the 
tram cars full to the bream (sic) and 
even to the foot-boards. With hasty 
steps I went towards the place where 
as the bands of the Party advertised 
lacks and lacks of men willbe pre- 
sent and the Viceroy himself has 
been invited. When I reached the 
place, of course I went walking, 
the meeting has already been com- 
menced. Some long platforms were 
formed by placing a vwm on 
another and speakers (one from one 
platfrom) spoke. When one was tired 
another rose up and took place. On the 
whole it will be said that one speaker 
from each platform spoke at one time. 
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‘The audiences (sic) were divided into . 
as many groups as those were platfroms. 
Hindi and Persian Urdu I can't say as 
well as Bengali were spoken. Some 25 
thousand men were present ' though 
many of them who were against the 
meeting, so for the Dill, came only to 
see what the cryers (sic) could do... 
Though we returned by the tram car 
the car was so full that we were not 
able to secure tickets. So we saved 121 
though we were sorry for it. 


February 27, Friday 


I feel weak to-day and wish I could 
grow weaker day by day and leave this 
world. -My mind is full of those sad 
thoughts once again and it has been 
made by a single sentence. Once word 
can change even the motives of a strong- 
minded man. Of king and great men 
Goldsmith has sung “A breath can make 
them as a breath has made.” One 
shaft can find any mark. The word has 
done them 100 other words. I wish 
I was dead before knowing these sad 
things. I now think: 


AT TAA IN APA, AATA 
Slay Wy CATA Ae” 
Miss Kamini Sen B.A. 


March 2, Monday 


I have been promoted to the Second 
Class Section A.... Today the ‘Lady 
Dufferin Victoria Hospital’ was opened. 
Many ‘of our respected native and 
European heads were present. Many 
Rajas and Moharajas were present. 
Lady Lansdowne opened the hospital 
as well as the statue of Lady Dufferin, 
the real founder of the Hospital, after- 


` wards contributed by the natives and 
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European gentries Lord Lansdowne 
was not present as he is to go to 
Assansowl for the opening of the new 
railway line. We saw the procession 
as well as gentries and Lady Lansdowne 
from Messr S. K. Lahiri’s book shop. 


March 10, Tuesday 


Yesterday there had been a large 
programme and so ‘monster perfor- 
mance’, ‘The money received was given 
to the children’s ward of the Lady 
Dufferin Victoria Hospital in which 
Sir Charles Elliott! our present Lieu- 
tenant Governor has given a donation 
of Rs. 15,000/-. 


March 13, Friday 


‘Tomorrow there will be held a mass 
meeting in the hall of the ‘General 
Assembly's Institution’, ë on account of 
the 18th meeting òf the "Cbaitana 
Library? and Beadon Square Library 
Club’. Babu Rabindra Nath ‘Tagore 
will deliver a lecture on ‘Impression of 
a Hindu tourist in Europe’, Justice 
Gurudas Banerjee will preside. 


March 14, Saturday 


I went to attend the meeting in the 
General Assembly’s Hall. The meeting 
began at about 6$ P.M. the appointed 
time. Babu Rabindra Nath ‘Tagore’s 
lecture was as sweet and full of practical 
thought as was ever delivered by any 
orator of his kind. He is the “most 
thoughtful poet of India" at present. 
A young man. He mainly supported 
the Bill now present before the Council. 
He is a great admirer of female educa- 
tion. Our president and he both 
supported female education. He said 
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in one part of his lecture that the 
European ladies say "enis fe wa «e 
Feast qm? and those of our country 
(sitting in a corner of the room) "qz 
Te qa ww xp? He said that some 
practical reformation was required and 
his lecture was very humourous (sic) 
indeed. Then came a man up by name 
some Nabo K. Ghose. I wish I would 
have spit upon his face. He blamed 
our Hon'ble President and sound of 
hissing was heard from all sides of the 
hall. He said we would trample upon 
such female education which will bring 
only 'divorce case' in the country (again 
hissing and he took his seat). ‘Then 
came up a man by name Bhudar 
Chandra Chattopadhya editor of a 
weekly paper known Bedabhas [Vedav- 
yai] and spoke against the Bill and 
female education. The stupid man’s 
address ended in a fiasco. Then came 
a man who addressed in Sanskrit. The 
clock stuck 9 and I returned home. 


March 20, Friday 


... Yesterday the Age of Consent Bill 
was passed in the Council of our 
Viceroy. 


March 21, Saturday 


... Lhe Council Chamber being a 
small room the Council met in a large 
hall magnificently adorned with marble 
stones.... 


March 22, Sunday 


Mr. Andrew Scoble the Law Member 
who it is not a lie to say is the maker 
of the Bill made a long speech. Another 
member who was sick was carried by 
4 men to the room. All others except 
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Sir Romesh Chandra Mitter who comes 
as a representative of the conservative 
party was for the Bill.” Almost all the 
members made speeches. Almost all 
the medical practitioners (famous) were 
for the Bill. The seats in the hall 
were fully occupied by men (visitors) 
both for and against the Bill. 'Then 
our Viceroy made a speech and the Bill 
was passed. I am strongly for the 
Bil... Almost all sensible men and 
especially those of the liberal party are 
for the Bill That  wreached (sic) 
paper Bangabasy is crying that thunder 
has fallen on their head. ‘They gave a 
qaret to the Kali at Kalighat, but now 
they are seeing that it is of no effect and 
has got no more power as she had in 
those brave ‘golden days of old’. 


March 24, Tuesday 


The Bill being an arbitrator between 
the Government Party and the conser- 
vative class from the Congress and 
Congress will get certain powers but 
Mr. Hume denied to do so without 
the consent of all members. ‘Those 
fools who say they are Hindoos and 
belong to a religion higher in rank than 
all other religions are rioting now. 
They can’t do anything with English- 
man bécause they are of white skin 
though they are the roots of the Bill 
which no doubt has done good to our 
country and they say it has done evil 
and would destroy the Hindu religion. 
Poor Brahmos are vexed by them very 
much. They are soundly beating them 
whenever getting. Calling even the 
ladies in abuse names unutterable to 
the tongue of any gentleman and injur- 
ing them by breaking the lanterns and 
glass wares in the outside of the 
Brammo houses. That day many went 
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before the barck (?) and fought with a 
certain Bramho gentleman Babu Bipin 
Chandra Paul?" It is very bad and 
they are by this means (tarnishing) the 
good name of the Hindoos. ‘They have 
already brought unfaith on Kali show- 
ing that she has got no power and she 
was unable to prevent the Government 
from passing the Bill That rougish 
paper Bangabasi has written an article 
in which he described a character of the 
women (Hindoo) after the passing of 
the Bill as the basest of the bases. Hell 
itself, a friend cannot read it before a 
friend indeed. So obscene it is, even 
public women are far better than the 
character described. 


March 25, Wednesday 


A meeting was held in the General 
Assembly's Institution Hall, Sir Andrew 
Scoble presiding. We Indians ought to 
render our heartful thanks to Mr. 
Scoble the father of the Bill in one 
sense. A boy caused disturbances and 
was prosecuted by the police. The bar- 
barous Hindoos of the Beniatola Lane 
have soundly beaten the following inno- 
cent Bramho gentlemen— 

Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra, Ponto 

Sanjibani 
» Dwarik Nath Ganguly, husband of 
Kadambini Ganguly 
„ Bijoy Krishna Basu (I think B.A.), 
. a Brahmo gentleman 
» Kali Sankar Sukul, Editor, 
Sanjibant 
» Heramba Chandra Maitra. 


March 26, Thursday 


Last night when Babu Rajendra Nath 
Ghose and’ Mr. Abdul Aziz one of his 
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Mahommedan friends were returning 
from the meeting mentioned on 25th 
March one man said that Aziz was the 
man who identified the boy and gave 
him in the hands of the police who 
made disturbances and was prosecuted. 
Others of his party joined them and 
they began to throw stones on the poor 
fellow. He said that he was not the 
man they wanted but they were very 
angry and began to strike him by their 
umbrellas and throw stones on him. 
Happily they were not angry with Babu 
R. G. (Rajendra Nath Ghose) who 
abused them and said 'Had I been 
present I would have given the boys a 
kick’. The two or three stones that he 
received were not intended for him but 
they came on him by chance. Sir 
Andrew Scoble was attended by two 
mounted polices while on his way 
home. Shame Shame on our educated 
class for such ungentlemanly behaviour 
towards a person and honourable person 
who so heartily wishes our happiness. 
Everyone ought to be ashamed of it. 
The rascals tore the shal (shawl) of Aziz 
and gave him a sound beating. Shame 
Shame on our educated class who are 
helping the ignorants in doing this 
ungentlemanly behaviour. 


March 27, Friday . 


We went in the Zoological Gardens, 
paying one anna per head. The bird 
house of Maharani Sornomoi?? especially 
pleases me whenever I go there. 


April 6, Monday 


The sensation of the town today is 
the horrible murder on the footpath of 
Cornwallis Street at the corner of the 
Sadharan Brammo Samaj. The stupid 
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Hindoos who have sank deep in the 
ocean of sin have murdered a poor 
Brammo girl while alone and helpless. 
This lady was an educated lady pure 
and chaste like any other angel, a 
widow. She was the sister-in-law of 
Babu Debi Prosonno Roy Choudhury,” 
editor, saaw. This horrible assasin 
[ation] occurred at about 104 P.M. The 
Hindoo Samaj is turning assasins now, 
a composition of assasins now. ‘This 
Samaj has gone as far as possible in the 
path of sin and crime. ‘They are slack- 
ing the faith of the educated class to 
their religion. The consequence will 
be that every wise Hindoo will stand 
apart from the agitation and the edu- 
cated class of India will be ashamed of 
calling themselves.Hindoos. ‘This pure 
girl was a student in Miss Neal’s 
Missionary School?. The Superinten- 


‘dent of the school was going to sail for 


England. A garden party was given 
on account of giving her a farewell. 
This girl aged I think about 24 years 
went in this garden party. The college 
omnibus reached the footpath whence 
the lane in which she dwells begins. 
This is the little lane by the side of the 
Sadharan Brammoh Samaj. At about 
103 P.M. she was going to enter the lane 
a few paces off when the assasin came 
and hurt her with a sharp instrument 
supposed to be a sword. The throat 
was almost cut off and separated from 
the body. Another Brammo gentleman 
named, Mahes*4 was coming at that time. 
He was also hurt by the instrument. He 
is still in life. But there is very little 
chance of his life. 


April 7, Tuesday 


. A man has been arrested and accused 
of the horrible murder. This man is a 
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native of the village the girl dwelt in. - 


 lhis man was willing to marry her but 
her father being a Hindoo did not 
allow it and asked the girl to go to 
Benares. ‘The girl who was not willing 
at all to marry came to Babu Devi 
Prosonno Roy Choudhury, her brother- 
in-law. Here the man whose wish was 
kicked delivered threatening letters to 
both the girl and her present guardian 
Devi Babu. There are :many such 
letters written by that wreach (sic) with 
Devi babu. Some suspect that at first 
the girl was also willing to marry him 
because she was not ready to go Benares, 
but the Brammos speak highly of'her. 
And if that was the case she must have 
now turned good and -repentence has 
washed away all her faults, better sins. 
The morning of yesterday the man 
wrote a letter addressing to Devi Babu 
that as he was not going to give her to 
him so he is going first to murder her 
and then .to commit suicide. ‘Thé man 
who has been arrested was taken to the 
Campbell Hospital by the very man the 
carrier of the letter he wrote the morn- 
ing. He took a quantity of opeam (sic) 
and was removed to the hospital at 
about 1] P.M. As the causes appear 
now he is the criminal. Then three 
ladies went to the party that night. As 
a rule the groom accompanies the ladies 
to their home. Two ladies were before 
the groom and unfortunately for her 
she was behind. ‘The assasin ‘knew that 
she will come at that time and suddenly 
coming forth struck her. The groom 
turnéd to help her but the murderer 
rushed to kill him and then fled. ‘The 
girl sank upon the ground and shricked 
(sic). Mahes was at home. He came 
out to help her but was hurt. - It is-a 
new thing in the history of Calcutta in 
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the British rule that such a murder took 
place at 10$ P.M. on such a main 
throughfare as Cornwallis Street. 


i 


April 8, Wednesday 


I must withdraw sincerely what I have 
said to*the Hindoo Samaj as general as 
the cause of the murder. As I thought 
of I wrote. Now I beg pardon of 
them. 


“This afternoon -Babu Indubhusan 
Mozumder, “Babu Devendra Prasad 
Ghosh and I went at about 5 P.M. to 
the Albert Hall. Here a meeting was 
held with the intention of reorganising 
the “Student Association’. Maharaja of 
Bijanagaram was present. Babu Suren- 
dra Nath Banerjee addressed the 
meeting. His speech was very good and 
full of business matters. First he gave 
a-short account of his tour in England 
as a delegate of the Indian National 
Congress. He said that he will be glad 
to admit any boy under sixteen years to 
a` ship-building college (who will be 
able to deposit £ 200) in England. He 
had a talk with the head of the office. 
He said that the common working men. 
of those firms working with their tools 
with £ 3 a week the pay of the 1st class 
Deputy Magistrates of our land. He 
said 'How can we reorganise a thing 
surviving’. Of-the famous debate in 
the Oxford College Union he said the 
audience filled him (Mr. Banerjee) 
with their enthusiasm and he returned 
them back their enthusiasm. 


- In this meeting when the son of Mr. 
Salisbury said that India is a semi-bar- 
barian country Mr. Surendra Nath rose 
and said ‘I pity that gentleman in his 
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ignorance’. ‘This was the most famous 
speech which was delivered by Mr. 
Banerjee in England this time. Vote 
of thanks was proposed to the Maharaja 
of Bijanagaram and he with a short 
speech accepted it and said something in 
return. Another meeting will be held 
for the reorganization of the Association 
on Friday next at 62, Bowbazar Street. 


April 9, Thursday 


Mr. Quinton's?? news I forgot to write 
in the proper page. The king of 
Monipur being driven out by his 
brother who got the upper hand and has 
got the throne of Monipur came to 
Calcutta and is still here and wanted the 
help of the Government of India to 
assist him to the throne. The Govern- 
ment ordered Mr. Quinton the famous 
Chief Commissioner, Ássam, to go to 
bring the new king, the king's step 
brother. He went there with an army 
of about 470 soldiers all natives but we 
are not sure of that as we have got no 
news about it. It is not certain 
whether the Monipuris attacked them 
at night or he ordering his soldiers had 
cut off the telegraph cord and had 
stopped all communication. But are 
sure that he (Mr. Quinton) has been 
made a captive. Regiments of soldiers 
have gone there at the news to fight. 
Many suspect that Mr. Quinton has 
been murdered by those natives of 
Monipur. 50 volunteers have gone 
there. They offered their service twice 
or thrice and their request was granted. 
This incident will be written in letters 
of gold in the famous page of the history 
of the volunteers who have willingly 
gone to the field inspite of the danger 
which may befall them there. 48 soldiers 
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and 2 officers made that 50 mentioned 
above. 


April 10, Friday 


I have not got an opportunity to 
write a few words on the great loss that 
our country has suffered on the death 
of Sir J. Madhab Rou” the great states- 
man. He bas served his country 
faithfully and truly to his own 
knowledge. He was a great supporter 
of the Indian National Congress till he 
became the supporter of Crosse's Bill? 
in a little degree and resigned his post 
in the Congress being recommended by 
the newspapers who are the supporters 
of the Congress. We can by no means 
abuse him for his new opinion as a 
statesman like him must do and ought 
to do which he thought proper. India 
has lost a great statesman and the 
whole country lamented his death or 
at least ought to lament his death. He 
was subject under the painful disease 
paralysis and lay on the bed. At last 
few days before his death he sank 
again and became worse day by day. 
At last he lay being very ill and sank 
never to raise his head any more. Then 
he died, an oak has fallen from the 
mountain top. 


April 12, Sunday 


Today is the last day of the Bengalee 
year. Our hopeless country even now 
in the end of the 19th century flocks 
of people were gathered in the Corn- 
wallis, Amherst and other streets and 
roads through which the ‘Song’ will 
pass. That obsin (sic) thing which 
costs so many (sic) money. The 
money which this one obsin (sic) 5 
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wil cost may provide thousands of 
men with food in the time of ... what 
is the use, better good of spending so 
much money in these obsin (sic) things 
which may provide hundreds of fami- 
lies with food. This is the cause why 
I have said our country hopeless yet. 
The countrymen can give hundreds of 
money for such obsin (sic) scenes but 
can provide the Indian National 
Congress with not a pice even. ‘They 
can advise the people not to join the 
Congress, can provide not a farthing 
for the distressed people but can give 
donations of hundreds of rupees to 
spend for the obsin (sic), ungentle- 
manly, not fit for a gentleman to see 
scenes... 


April 14, Tuesday 


Late Mr. Michael Madhusudan 
Dutta?! the greatest of our Bengalee 
poets. Ah! unfortunate poet, thou 
died at last in a charjtable dispensary. 
Our country has not been able to 
reverence you. They have not put you 
in a position which is fit for you but 
know this whatever may the people of 
this mortal world do, you will be wel- 
comed by the Goddess of Muse in 
heaven and get your sit in a place that 
is fit for you. Unseen hand has already 
made a seat for you near those of 
Milton and Shakespeare. 


April 16, Thursday 


The startling news from Monipur is 
frightening me. The Viceroy is in 
Simla. Rebellions are routing in Moni- 
pore, Miranzi and Krishna Parbata. 
Soldiers are running to put down the 
revolts in those different parts of the 
country. The India Government is 
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suspicious of the lives of those Officers 
who went to Monipore with Mr. Quin- 
ton. It is said that they have been 
shamefully mutilated. Mister Grim 
wood and several other Officers and 
friends fled through forests, hills and 
eating the wild fruits and hiding them- 
selves from the enemy. Mrs. Green- 
wood fled in. the sleeper which she wore 
in home. Her foot has been full of 
wounds in flying ad the forests 
and hills. 


April 17, Friday 


... In Benares riots and disturbances 
took place. In the new waterwords of 
Benares the Municipality required to 
buy a temple as the image in it was 
once taken from one place to another 
so it was again possible to remove it. 
The Municipality paid the whole ex- 
penses for establishing the image and 
the cost of the temple and 500 rupees 
more for re-building the temple in 
another place. Gangs of ‘Gundas’ 
whose profession it is to earn money 
by killing and beating other persons 
being bribed by others made a horrible 
noise, broke the engin (sic) of the 


municipal waterworks, proceeded to- 


wards the Telegraph Office, cut off the 
telegraphic wares and plundered the 
office. Then they came to the Railway 
station and plundered. So great was 
the disturbance caused by these pesti- 
lant fools that the authorities were 


~ bound to order military forces from the 


cantonment. These soldiers and the 
local police already captured about 500 
of the rioters. 


April 26, Sunday 
Sir Charles Elliott our present Lieu- 
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tenant Governor has been most cordially 
thanked by the natives for his goce áct 
written DONE : 

Sir Charles Elliott. sanctioned: an 
English sergeant to teach drill to the 
boys of Hare School". We have been 
very glad that we are the first natives 
ever ever sanctioned by the Government 
to learn drill. Probably the..new 
system will be introduced from after the 
Summer Vacation. Sir’ Charles ‘Elliott 
will be able to get the praise of the 
natives in a greater degree than this if 
he permits the. natives to be volunteers. 
Let it be what it may I am very glad to 
hear this joyous, news.. : Want of 
regular exercise is degrading our nation. 
Its consequences are that we are grow- 
ing weak and weaker every generation. 
We are loosing (sic) our mental power 
and power to work hard. We are loos- 
ing (sic) our bravery, our vitality and 
our moral worth. Sir Charles Elliott 
has no doubt made a great deal of good 
to us the natives by introducing this 
new system in a native school. 


l. The first building was at the junction of 
Beadon- Street and what is now Chittaranjan 
Ávenue,-the site later on occupied by Monmohan 
Theatre. The first performance was on 6 Sravana 
B.S. 1290. After four years it was sold to .Gopal 
Lal Seal, and the Star Theatre Company moved 
to a site on Cornwallis Street where the founda- 
tion of the present theatre building was laid. 


- 2. Well-known jurist; author of Hindu Lau, 
Hindu Law of Adoption, Hindu and Mahomedan 
Law of Inheritance and other works; translated 
Davatatiwa of Raghunandana and Mitakshara and 
Dayabhaga. 


8. Lawyer; compiled Privy Council judge- 
ments on Appeals from India; Tagore Law 
Professor in 1891. 
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April 29,. Wednesday 


We have got a telegram to-day which 
gives us the following information : : 


- The present Raja of Monipore has 
fled. . The .Senapoty? who is sought 
after has also probably fled. He is not . 
to be seen in the palaces, but some. are . 
suspecting that he is in the.city in dis- 
guise. A small fight; was fought on 
their way to Monipore and of course 
the English soldiers got the better of it. 
The army of the natives was a very 
small army containing: a. few soldiers. 
14 cannons. have been found in the 
city... A-reward of Rs. 5000/- has been 
announced for the head.of the Maha- 
raja and:a reward of the same value for 
that of the Senapoty. Probably future 
will favour some Burmese who will get 
the. announced reward. The terrible 
assassination of the brave Europeans at 
Monipore will surely be written within 
black boards to indicate sorrow in the 
diary of the Government of India. 
What a horrible massacre of such great 
Governor and Commanders of India. 

"e (To continue) 


"A 1844-1906, barrister-at-law ; first President 
of the Indian National Congress, enrolled at the 
Calcutta High Court (1868), standing counsel to 
Goveinment; Member, Bengal Legislative Council 
(1893) ; practised before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, his last few years he spent 
in England, stood as Liberal candidate from 
Walthamstow but retired from contest owing to 
ill-health; died in England. Surendranath Banerjee 
writes about him,—“In his time, it would be no 
exaggeration to say, he was the leader of the 
Congress movement in Bengal......His assodation 
with the movement gave it a dignity and an ait 
of responsibility in official eyes which otherwise it 
would not have perhaps possessed....His place 
in the Bar as a public leader today remains void, 
Mirabeau is dead. There is none to fil his 
chair". A Nation in Making, pp. 155-56. 
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5. Youngest son of Jaygopal Basu Mullik; the 
house mentioned is 12, Wellington Square built 
by Hem Chandra Basu Mullick’s elder brother 
Probodh Chandra about 1880, this was the venue 
of many social and- political gatherings. Hem 
Chandra took active part in the Swaji Utsab and 
also in the movement against the partition of 
Bengal in 1905. l 


6. 1839-1894; Sub-editor of the Hindu Patriot 
and editor after Harish Chandra Mukherjee’s 
death; Diwan to the Nawab-Nazim of Murshi- 
dabad (1864) ; Secretary to the Nawab of Rampur 
(1869), also Minister to- the Maharaja of Tip- 
pera; edited Mukherje’s Magazine till 1879; 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta (1890) ; 
editor of Reis and Rayyat, author of On the 
Causes of the Indian Mutiny, Travels in Bengal 
etc. 


6a. Tipu Sultan’ great grandson, 


7. 1845-1921. Famous jurist and. lawyer; 
Member, Bengal Legislative Council and Imperial 
Legislative Council; President of the ill-fated 
Surat session of the Indian National Congress 
(1907) ; author of The Law of the Mortgage in 
India; also remembered for his princely dona- 
tions to the University of Calcutta and the 
National Council of Education. 


8. Solicitor in Calcutta; well-known for his 
scholarship in philosophical and religious litera- 
ture; interested in Theosophy: translated Bhag- 
vat Gita into English, author of Indian Spiri- 
fuality and other works. 


9. 1820-1891, educationist and social refoimer; 
Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta 1851-58; 
Inspector of Schools: Fellow of the University of 
Calqutta; one of the creators of modern Bengali 
literature; adapted from Sanskrit stories of Betal 
Panchabinsati, Sakuntala, Sitar Banabas etc., and 
from English Bhranti Bilas, Aesoper Galpa etc., 
also compiled Vyakaran Kaumadi, a Sanskrit 
Grammar for the use of students; wrote tracts, 
some under a pseudoname advocating social re- 
forms; made out a case from the  Sasiras in 
support of widow remarriage, remembered for his 
scholarship, strength of character and charity 


Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, however, was not in 
favour of the Age of ‘Consent Bill In his note 
to the Government of Bengal, he wrote, "I cannot 
support the Bill as it is T would like the measure 
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to be so framed as to give adequate protection 
to child wives, without in any way conflicting 
with any religious usage. 1 would propose that 
it should be an offence for a man to consummate 
marriage, before his wife has had her first 
menses...the measure I suggest would give 
larger, more real and more extensive protection 
than the Bill”...... quoted in  Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasaga: (Sahitya Sadhak Caritamala) p. 88 


10. 1828-1895; Deputy magistrate; Member of 
Council; CIE. in 1888; 
Nawab-Bahadur in 1887. 


ll. Member of Legislative Council, Bombay; 
Legal member of the Supreme Council (1886-91); 
while introducing the Bil observed that "were 
I a Hindu I would prefer to be wrong with Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkar, Mr. Justice Telang and Dewan 
Bahadur Raghunath Rao than to be right with 


Pandit  Sasadhur Turkachuramoni and Tilak” 
Proceedings of the Council of the Governor 
General (1891) quoted by  Heimsath, Indian 


Nationalism and Hindu Socal Reform, p. 170. 


12. Edited by Narendra Nath Sen Surendra 
Nath Banerjee writes, "the only daily newspapei 
at the time. (Swadeshi days) in Bengal under 
Indian management and control" A Nation m 
Making, p. 179. 


13, Born in Maguia, now called Amrita Bazar; 
associated with the British Indian Association ; 
one of the founders of the Indian League, a simi- 
lar organisation, but more suitable foi the 
middie classes. Surendra Nath Banerjee des- 
cribed Sisir Kumar Ghose, Motilal Ghose and 
Sambhu Chandra Mukherjee as its “moving 
spirits". Established the bilingual Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, which as a result of the Vernacular Press 
Áct was converted to an English newspaper. He 
also published a monthly journal in Bengali 
called Vishnupriya Pabika which later on became 
a weekly named  Vishnupriya O Anandabaza 
Patrika. In the datter part of his life founded 
a monthly journal, Hindu Spiritual Magazine. 
author of Amiya Nimai Carita in Bengali and a 
number of publications in English 


Motilal Ghose was his younger brother and 


associate. 


14. Secretary to N.W.P. Goveinment, (1870-77) ; 
Finance Commissioner, Mysore (1877) , Census 
Commissioner (1880) ; Member of the Supreme 
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Council (1887-90) ; Lieutenant 
Bengal (1890-95) ; author of ‘Chronicles of 'Unao. 


"15, Founded in 1890 by tlie General. Assembly 


of the Church of England; shifted to new build-: 


ing in,front of Cornwallis Square (now - called 


Azad Hind Bag) named Duff College; from ird 


renamed, Scottish Church College. mE 


16. Wellknown, lending library and Reading 
Room in north Calcutta, still exists but has seen 
bettet “days ; ; venue of some k Rabindranath 
Tagore’s lectures. i 


17. 1858-1952; author, journalist qud. patriot ; 
had his ‘early education in Sylhet; editor of the 
Tribune im Lahore, edited other newspapers also; 
visited England in 1898'and U.S.A.; founded the 
New India in 1901 and wrote regularly in Sande 
Mataram ; fire-brand of the Indian National 
Congress, his name was associated with Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Lala Lajpat Rai; late in 
life lost much of ‘his earlier popularity because of 
his opposition ‘to Gandhi's political views; was for 
several years associated with an Anglo-Indian 
newspaper in Calcutta, The Englishman; author 
of, a large number of books-in English and 
Bengali, viz, The New Spirit, The Soul of India, 
Nationality and Empire, Indian Nationalism, 
Bengal Vaishnavism, Bhakti Sadhan, Jailer Khata, 
Nabajuger Bangla and  Satya O Mithya; also 
wrote. his autobiography, Memoirs of My Life and 
Times, . He. was also associated with Narayana, a 
Bengali journal edited by Chittaranjan Das 


18. The Zoological Garden was inaugurated by 
the Prince of Wales (Edward VII) on Ist January 
1876, and was opened to the public on Ist May. 


The funds for the blrdhouse were provided by 
Mabaraja Manindra Chandra Nandy, the nephew 
.and successor- of- Maharani Swarnamayi. An early 
guidebook of the Zoological Garden mentions 
parrots, cockatoos, parrakeets and macaws.as the 
"most important and prominent inmates of the 
house.” Visitors to Hemendra Prasad Ghose's 
house may remember that a cockatoo was his 
companion in his later years, 


19. Also author of many publications inolud- 
ing Aparajita and Biragmohini (novels) Jyotikana, 
Dyuti and Prasad (essays) and a travel Account 
of Orissa 


20. This is now part of Bethune College 
campus. , s 


Governoi ` of 
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9) Refes to, Mahes Atorthy, father -of Pre- 
mankur  Arorthy, the wellknown : litterateur 
Premankui Atorthy ‘describes the. incident in his 
Mahasthabira Jataka (BS. 1859) a book of re 
miniscences, Dp» 9. - .. ee - 


- 


32. Refers- to the wellknown, Manipur incident? 
In September 1890 follówing' a “palace revolution 
Maharaja Surchandra Singh fled from Manipur; 
the „throne, was: seized , by -his younger. | - brother 
Kula - Chandra Singh who -~-proclaimed _ himself 
Maharaja. > The: real; power was in -, the -hand of 
Tikendra Jit' Singh,. who was- the Commander án 
Chief. 'The dethroned ruler applied for British 
help.‘ The British, however, decided that Kula 
Chandra should be recognised, but Tikendra Jit 
removed. ʻA darbar. held zin Manipur by the. 
Chief -Commissioner was followed by an attempt 
to seize Tikendra jit resulting in the death of 
Lt. Brackenbury. There was a short armistice 
but the British party was attacked. Grimwood 
was speared to death, Lt. Simpson wounded, 
Chief Commissioner Quinton and other officers 
were beheaded. "When a British column arrived 
in Manipur both Kula Chandra and Tikendra Jit 
tried to escape. They were seized and Kula 
Chandra was deported to the Andamans, 
Tikendra Jit and others were. hanged, 


Tikendra Jit is regarded as a patriot who tried 
to -resist the British. A pamphlet, Manipur by 


. å.. K. Hearsey, published in 1891 gives a different 


story and ascribes the trouble in Manipur to the 
machination of the British Resident Grimwood 
“Mr, Grimwood unfortunatly was a_man of very 
loose morals . ..he was in the habit of debau- 
ching many of the prettiest young Manipur girls." 
The Maharaja incurred Grimwood's displeasure by 
remonstrances and Grimwood complained to ‘the 
Government of India suggesting his removal. 
Hearsey states that.Tikendra Jit, who” was a friend 
of Grimwood, was a party to this conspiracy.“ 


:28. Sir Madhav Rao (1828-1891), Dewan of 
Travancore; later appointed Dewan to the Hol- 
kar, Dewan-Regent at Baroda after the Maharaja 
was deposed; twice offered.a seat in the Governot, 
General's Legislative Council which he declined. 


24. Secretary of State for India (1886-1892). 
“Lord Cross while favourable to the scheme which 
provided for the enlargement of the. size and 
Committees’ proposal for election on the grounds 
functions of the Councils, objected to the Dufferin 


w 
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that the principle was foreign to Oriental Institu- 
tions, and that its recognition in local bodies had: 
not passed beyond an experimental stage and con- 
sequently its extension to the Provincial Councils 
was not desirable” Singh. Problems and Policies 
of the British in India, 1885-1898, p. 99. 


25. Refers to the procession organised in North 
Calcutta on the last day of the Bengali year This 
was accompanied with music and songs specially 
composed foi the occasion and was generally in- 
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tended to be a commentary on social changes: 
often the attempt was marred by vulgarity. 


26. Famous poet and playwright (1824-1873) ; 
barrister-at-law; first part of Meghnadbadh was 
published in 1861; other well-known poetical 
works are Brajangana Kavya and Caturdas Pad- 
vali, also Sarmistha, Padmavatt, | Krishnakumari 
Natak, Buro Saliker Ghare Roan (Plays). The 
entry that be "died at last in a charitable dispen- 
sary” may give a wrong impression. He was 
admitted in the Alipore General Hospital 
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